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POLITICAL ANTICIPATIONS.» 


Sir Witttam Tempe, a brilliant 
diplomatist, and practically acquaint- 
ed with his own age, expressed, upon 
one occasion, his sense of the import- 
ance which belonged to a particular 
year by a striking figure :—transfer- 
ring to time an attribute of space, he 
described that year as the summit of 
a physical elevation, from which the 
many currents took their rise that 
afterwards were likely to swell into 
mighty rivers, and from which, there- 
fore, the entire prospect of many 
generations to come could, in some 
sense, be commanded. We ourselves 
are in such ayear. This, if any ever 
was, is a year of boundless change 
and preparation for change, in which 
every crown has waned, and a sha- 
dow of coming evil has settled upon 
all thrones. At one time we had 
resolved to keep a journal, register- 
ing the different districts of Europe 
according to the order of succession 
in which the political storm swept 
over them, and noticing the most 
striking forms which it assumed, and 
the stages through which it travelled. 
This has now ceased to be possible ; 
attention could not be commanded to 
the long catalogue of convulsions and 
insurrectionary movements. The 
question is no longer—which are the 
lands that have yielded to the conta- 
gion of the times; but where—in 
what secret corner of Europe, are 
those which have resisted it? Chris- 
tendom, from north to south—east 
and west—is now mastered by the 
frenzy of revolution: some countries 
are reaping the perfect harvest of 
ancient jacobinical training: some 
have been manured plentifully for ap- 
proaching opportunities by the emis- 
saries of secret societies, in many in- 
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stances, in all by immediate sympathy 
with the prosperous insurrections of 
neighbouring states: the press, every- 
where expanding into a more tre- 
mendous organization, and being 
everywhere governed chiefly by the 
aspiring and the needy, co-operates 
with ferocious energy: the prestige 
of regular armies, under merciful 
commanders, in conflict with great 
cities, is finally dissolved: with the 
forms of Titans, rising up from the 
earth against the potentates of the 
civilized world, their ancient wea- 
pons are slipping from their falter- 
ing grasp: old things are passed 
away, and the spirit of desolating 
change is unchained through every 
Christian land—never more to be 
sealed up in slumber and repose, un- 
til, after infinite havoc, mere exhaus- 
tion shall have performed the work 
of civil prudence, or strong military 
despotisms shall have again locked 
up the tumultuous agitations of the 
capital cities throughout Europe into 
the silence of universal prisons. 

It is not true that men are disposed 
to exaggerate the importance of their 
own times. Their tendency is in the 
other direction, and for the same rea- 
son that they undervalue the great 
men who are contemporary with 
themselves, and owe nothing to the 
elevating power of abstraction which 
belongs to remote distance. We feel, 
upon many grounds, that we are jus- 
tified in ascribing to this present year 
the dignity of an era far more im- 
portant even than that of 1788. That 
was but the beginning of woes. A 
few words of explanation on this 
point will serve also to set us right 
on another, which has drawn upon us 
some —, Several critics, who 
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were otherwise friendly to our views, 
have taxed us with injustice to Mr 
Pitt, in the strictures we hazarded 
upon his policy at the epoch of 1793. 
e had ventured to suppose that 
perhaps he was too severe in the 
measures which he took for strug- 
.gling with jacobinism, and vigorous 
eyond the occasion. In this we may 
have been wrong ; but let the extent 
of our objection be fuily understood : 
—Mr Pitt’s policy, as the appropriate 
instrument for dealing with the jaco- 
binical mania, we approve. It is with 
respect to the time and occasion which 
called for it that, with the hesitation 
due to so great a man, we find our- 
selves compelled to dissent. Viewed 
simply in and for itself, the power of 
jacobinism was an awful one during 
and after the reign of terror in France. 
But, if we turned our eyes to the 
temper and preparation of the reci- 
pients throughout Europe, it was not 
awful. There is, indeed, a native 
jacobinism lurking in all human 
hearts,—a hatred, in the abstract, to 
authority seated in weak human ad- 
ministrators, and a wish to see the 
distinctions of merit, originally cre- 
ated by nature, supplanting those 
which are created by law and arbi- 
trary institutions. This jacobinism 
has manifested itself largely on many 
great occasions of modern history ; 
in the insurrection of Jack Cade and 
Ball, in the Jacquerie, in the ferocious 
tumults of the German peasantry at 
the period of the Reformation, in the 
English Levellers of the age of Crom- 
well, &c. &c.; and at no era could 
it have been appealed to wholly with- 
out effect. So far, therefore, the ja- 
cobins of 1793 had an inert ally in 
the heart of poor men of every na- 
tion. But at that time it had not 
been extensively excited or cultiva- 
ted, nor for any long period: and in 
very many it was held in a state of 
neutrality by opposite prejudices of 
ancient growth, and in some by moral 
or religious principles. Even where 
these had no influence, prudential 
ones supplied their place, by suggest- 
ing to each individual, that, without 
distinguished personal merit, he had 
little chance of benefiting much by 
a revolution, and that with such dis- 
tinctions his chance was a good one 
for at least an equal success in paths 
countenanced by the existing state of 
things, The plants, therefore, were 
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ready ; but the soil was not then pre- 
pared to receive them. Now, in 1830, 
all this is changed; [Europe is over- 
shadowed, as by some great Hercy- 
nian forest, with a rank growth of 
anti-social desires and disorganizing 
principles. Forty years have been 
sufficient to prepare the minds of the 
poor and illiterate for cheerful co- 
operation with any mode of civil 
revolution. The wars which grew 
out of the first French revolution, 
have impoverished all Europe. In this 
country, above all, the legacy which 
these wars bequeathed to us now 
presses with such overbearing weight 
upon the nation, that every man— 
the meanest, poorest, humblest—is 
aware, notwithstanding the very small 
proportion in which the working 
classes do really contribute to the re- 
venue, that the abolition of the nation- 
al debt, or even the reduction of the 
interest upon it by one half, would 
instantaneously improve his condition 
by lightening essentially the burden 
upon those above him. Here then, 
if there were no other, is a definite 
temptation to innovating schemes, a 
bounty upon insurrection, which can- 
not be gainsaid by the wisest and 
most moderate among us. And for 
the ten thousand chimerical boons 
held out by the jacobinical tempters, 
if they stand no better final chance of 
being realised in this year than they 
did in 1793, yet how widely diffused 
—as compared with that era—are the 
plausible and specious grounds upon 
which the tempters build at present! 
In short, at the dawn of the first 
French revolution, whatever activity 
was put forth in bringing all neigh- 
bouring countries within the circle 
of revolutionary intrigues, it found 
no other ally than that spirit of dis- 
content which is coeval with the hu- 
man mind—which has existed under 
every form of government alike, and 
will continue for ever to threaten the 
very best. On the other hand, at pre- 
sent (so infinite is the change!) every 
individual understanding amongst 
the most ignorant and excitable class- 
es, the classes who think that they 
have nothing at all to lose, has been 
brought under captivity to argu- 
ments, specifically adapted to their 
weakness and guilty wishes, in favour 
of designs which were previously but 
too attractive to their minds. In 1793, 
Jacobinism relied upon man with his 
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natural infirmities: in 1830, it relies 
upon man trained and disciplined to 
discern an interest in pursuing their 
suggestions. 
ence, upon comparing the two 
epochs, we were disposed to doubt 
the necessity of a policy so rigorous 
as Mr Pitt’s, in a condition of dan- 
ger so eminently inferior to the 
present. The whole is a question of 
degree : but it is evident at least that, 
if Mr Pitt’s measures of restraint 
were necessary in his time—d fortiori, 
and ten thousand times over, they are 
necessaryin ours—the very time when 
no such measures, no measures in 
that direction of any degree or qua- 
lity whatsoever, will be attempted or 
would be tolerated; when there is 
neither courage in our rulers to try 
the experiment, nor temper in the 
people to endure it. For it is the pe- 
culiar characteristic of our age, that 
the enormous growth of those very 
principles of disaffection to the state, 
which so forcibly call for the resump- 
tion of Mr Pitt’s policy, does of itself 
almost preclude the most timid imi- 
tation of it,—even though William 
Pitt and Harry Dundas should rise 
from the dead, and could evoke to 
their assistance; from the shades of 
time, that same Parliament who vi- 
gorously seconded their efforts; that 
Parliament who drove Charles Fox, 
the trueDemosthenes of England, sim- 
ply because he philippized, and either 
did not or would not see the dangers 
of the crisis, into the necessity of an 
abject secession. But, alas! for our 
Parliaments,—they now assemble 
with asort of halter about their necks. 
They are felt, and they feel them- 
selves, to exist in some measure upon 
sufferance and good behaviour. They 
are too much threatened, to venture 
upon threatening ; too much them- 
selves a mark for the experiments of 
licentious innovation in the one ex- 
- treme, to hazard experiments of vi- 
gour in the other. Then for the Mi- 
nister who should represent William 
Pitt, where is he? Is it the old wi- 
thered pantaloon, who now presides 
at the Treasury Board? Is that the 
man who should wield the weapons, 
or launch the thunderbolts, of Pitt ? 
Is he a likely person to shake the Se- 
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nate, or put his hook in the nostrils 
of leviathan? Call him upas he was 
when fresh and buoyant with exult- 
ation from that energetic act of sweep- 
ing five thousand vagrant wretches 
into the waters of the Malpurba,* 
and it must be confessed that if the 
one paramount qualification for a 
minister who would emulate Mr Pitt, 
were ablood-stained hand and vigour 
beyond the law, that might be plead- 
ed in those days by him who now 
leads the councils of England. But 
those days are gone by for thirty 
years. Or, if mere treachery to the 
constitution were a sufficient title for 
administering our government, that 
he has to shew of a very recent date, 
But alas! treachery of that sort could 
at no time have won any man but Mr 
O’Connell ; and now it will no longer 
purchase a smooth word from him. 

With enemies so mighty to face, 
with no better leaders to face them, 
the English cabinet of this day, as 
compared with that of Mr Pitt, may 
be valued as children compared 
with men ; and the subalterns of the 
cabinet are confessedly even more 
deficient in the qualities for con- 
fronting a great crisis—if that is pos- 
sible—than their miserable leaders. 
Yet, when we reflect upon the na- 
ture of this crisis, and ask ourselves 
to what it tends, we feel the impera- 
tive call which it makes for Mr 
Pitt’s policy ; and that, comparative- 
ly speaking at least, that policy was 
premature—being adapted, by its vi- 
gour, to a scale of dangers by a thou- 
sand times greater than that which 
did, in fact, produce it. It was adapt- 
ed to the kind of evil which Mr Pitt 
contemplated, but not, in our opi- 
nion, to the degree. That degree is 
now developed and matured ; it will 
be met by a system in the order of 
means natural and appropriate to 
those “ sons of the feeble” who now 
sit in the seat of Mr Pitt. The simple 
truth is, that, with the single exce 
tion of Prince Metternich, there is 
not one statesman of this day in Eu- 
rope, on a level with the times and 
the emergency of 1830. 

Hence arose that opinion of ours 
upon Mr Pitt, which has provoked 
the censure of some amongst our 





* See Sir Arthur Wellesley’s own account of this memorable transaction in th 
Ghird volume of Sir Thomas Monro’s Correspondence, 
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friends. Assuredly those are wrong, 
who suppose us to feel any thing 
short of the highest admiration for 
that great man. And, indeed, the 
very terms of our strictures, and the 
regret which we expressed, that his 
energy had not been reserved to our 
own times, sufficiently imply that 
we thought his system the sole ade- 
quate engine for measuring forces 
with jacobinism ; although it is true 
that, taking into consideration the 
immature development of jacobin- 
ism in his day, we were disposed to 
think his vigour beyond the occa- 
sion. In this, we repeat that we are 
willing to believe ourselves wrong ; 
and doubtless it is true, that if, in 
Great Britain, the whole population 
in every rank was untainted and 
sound, in Ireland it, was not so: 
there, from the very highest, the pre- 
mier house of the peerage, down to 
the very lowest, a general disaffec- 
tion to the English government pre- 
vailed. It is possible that we did 
not sufficiently allow for Mr Pitt’s 
difficulties. But, on the other hand, 
if in any thing we underrated the 
political evils of his day, undeniably 
we do not overrate those of our own. 
Look at the face of Europe, look at 
England, and now—when one of the 
capital mounds which protected us 
all from the inundation of levelling 
principles, has given way to popular 
violence, in the sudden overthrow 
and virtual abolition of royalty in 
France—let us calculate what we 
have to expect from this day for- 
ward. How many millions of hu- 
man hearts, what a long line of 
princes and nations, have had rea- 
sons for rueful sympathy with the 
first French revolution! But it will 
easily appear, that we have not ex- 
aggerated in pronouncing the pre- 
sent afar more important era; and 
that to the events of July 1830, will 
be traced up hereafter the woes and 
political sufferings of all European 
nations. This epoch will furnish a 
date for future times, more memora- 
ble than the crusades, the coloniza- 
tion of a new world, the Reforma- 
tion, or any of those mighty events 
which have thrown society into new 
moulds, or given a new impulse and 
direction to the activity of nations. 
Let us begin our survey bya few 
hints on points in close connexion 
with our subject, but likely tobe over- 
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looked—on France, in her relations 
to the rest of Europe ; on the pecu- 
liar Statistics of modern nations, as 
affected by commerce and debts ; 
and, finally, on the Press, its actual 
and its possible extent of influence. 
France, speaking of her morally, 
is more emphatically central to Eu- 
rope, than ever before any nation 
has been to other nations not fede- 
rally connected in the same political 
system. A celebrated continental phi- 
losopher wrote an essay expressly in- 
sisting upon the stupendous interest 
manifested by all Christendom in re- 
volutionary France as a novel pheno- 
menon in the history of man, honour- 
able, and in the highest sense hopeful, 
and of triumphant promise for the fu- 
ture advancement of the human spe- 
cies. His reason for viewing it in this 
light was, that to him it proclaimed a 
disinterested sympathy with manasa 
moral being, and on purely moral 
grounds. As to the interpretation of 
this universal and violent sympathy, 
we differ with the foreign philoso- 
pher. We conceive that it arises out 
of the general diffusion of the French 
language, which (however poor for 
higher purposes) furnishes the great- 
est possible variety of expressious for 
those distinctions which are likely to 
occur in colloquial intercourse; se- 
condly, out of the popular cast of the 
French prose literature; and thirdly, 
outof the dramatic interest andshowy 
character of the French history for 
the three last centuries, diflused by 
the long series of French private me- 
moirs. Other causes co-operate ; and 
none of them, we believe, so honour- 
able to the feelings of Europe as the 
philosopher in question imagined. 
But whatever be the key to this catho- 
lic sympathy with France, and her 
concerns, the fact is undeniable, that 
such a sympathy does exist, and in 
the liveliest form; every note of na- 
tional feeling in France, joyful or 
sorrowful, is immediately reverbera- 
ted from the remotest quarters of 
Europe. Hence arises an advantage 
of position for the experiments of 
the modern jacobins and innovators, 
greater than could be compensated 
to them by any other benefit whatso- 
ever, in a different land. Evena much 
greater success elsewhere would 
operate far less in their favour, and 
less powerfully forward their final 
objects. In this respect, it may be 
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laid down as an axiom in politics, 
familiarly known to all the disorga- 
nizers of social institutions as they 
now exist in Europe, that France 
bears to the rest of Christendom, a 
relation corresponding to that of the 
heart in the animal system ; and that 
every important blow struck, is } pend 
pagated to the very outposts and ex- 
tremities of civilisation with incom- 
parably more certainty, velocity, and 
effect from Paris, than it could be 
from any other quarter of the globe. 
England, it is true, is contemplated 
with more admiration, more awe, 
more uniform respect. But some- 
thing in the manner of Englishmen, 
the reserve, misconstrued into hau- 
teur, the chilling dignity, the uniform 
jealousy of personal contamination 
from too familiar intercourse with 
people whose pretensions are not dis- 
tinctly appraised ; all this has given 
to the English character an unami- 
able and repulsive air with those 
whoknow us superficially: whilst the 
insular position of England, and the 
uncertainty of her connexion with 
continental politics, depending (as it 
does) upon the humour of a Minister, 
or the financial views of a House of 
Commons, makes it a matter of ne- 
cessity that England should be less 
uniformly included in the views of 
continental schemes of revolution. 
But the French affability their cour- 
tesy to strangers, and gaiety of de- 
meanour, universally recommend 
them, where nothing occurs pecu- 
liarly to search or probe their prin- 
ciples; whilst the absolute impossi- 
bility of detaching France for a single 
instant from the continental system, 
concurs, with the other causes we 
have mentioned, to point the eyes ofall 
Europe with intense interest to every 
movement of this showy nation. 
Hence, in a degree unknown to the 
world at any former period, the po- 
litical revolutionists of our times 
have a fulcrum in the very name of 
Paris, for supporting the machinery 
of those enormous levers, by which 
they operate on the rest of the world. 
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And we repeat, that, by means of 
this European sympathy with France, 
all political impressions are propa- 
gated, unimpaired and unbroken, in 
a way which binds the entire conti- 
nent into one household, and which 
could not have been achieved by the 
most perfect mechanic agency of the 
Press, taken singly. Meantime, 
Secondly, this also is necessary as 
a concurring instrument; and, ac- 
cordingly, the Press has advanced, 
and is, by determinate movements, 
advancing, to the rank of a perfect 
ally. We go back fondly to the era 
of the invention of printing as a ca- 
pital step in the progress of man, and 
the harbinger of a new stage in civi- 
lisation. It was so; but wherefore ? 
Had it been found impossible, in 
times long forerunning that great dis- 
covery, to carry on extensive intel- 
lectual commerce? Far from it: 
the system of copiers, and the full 
publication of books for the classes 
who sought them, were matured even 
in Pagan Rome before the Christian 
wera. In what, then, lay the benefit 
of printing? In this,* that by crea- 
ting the possibility of a large diffusion 
of this luxury, it created almost si- 
multaneously a commensurate class 
of demanders. By extending the 
means of enjoyment, it extended the 
wish to enjoy. This, then, was no 
improvement in kind upon the pre- 
vious system of copiers, but simply 
an improvement in degree. Now, 
unquestionably, in the various in- 
ventions, substitutions, and abridge- 
ments of labour applied to all the 
arts connected with the press and 
the paper manufacture for the last 
forty years, printing has advanced at 
least as much upon itself and its own 
early achievements in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, as those did 
upon the system of manual transcrip- 
tion. If books, when manuscripts, 
ranked with paintings and statues as 
the luxuries of senators and nobles, 
but were first diffused amongst needy 
scholars, and the middle classes ge- 
nerally, by means of printing; it is 





* It has been suggested, on occasion of the ancient Roman affiches found against 
the sides of houses in the buried city at Portici, that perhaps the true obstacle to the 
further diffusion of this very obvious invention, was the want of any paper sufficiently 
cheap ; and that, therefore, the true discovery which set the art of printing in motion, 
was that of manufacturing paper from substances easily and cheaply obtained in suf- 


ficient abundance. 
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no less certain, that by improved 
printing, and concurrent improve- 
ments in the arts allied to it, books 
and journals of every order are now 
rapidly coming into the hands of the 
humblest poor. In the American 
United States, even newspapers are 
multiplied with an enormous profu- 
sion, and a cost so trifling, that with 
some improvements applied to the 
art of compiling such journals, they 
are likely to supply as much and as 
useful reading as a poor man’s daily 
labours will allow him to indulge. 
Why are they not diffused in the 
same vast extent through Europe ? 
Simply because the state interferes 
everywhere at present to cut short 
the circulation by heavy taxation, 
the object in this being notoriously, 
not mere revenue, (for there is no 
direct tax levied —_ books,) but 
the very wise one of applying a suf- 
JSlamen, or drag, to the ruinous diffu- 
sion of political irritation, in carry- 
ing speculations so intelligible, and 
so easily abused, to the firesides of 
the poor. Every thing, however, an- 
nounces that a prodigious effort will 
be made, both in France and Eng- 
land, to abolish all taxes upon the pub- 
lication of newspapers, and perhaps 
as in America) nearly all charges of 

the post office upon their conveyance. 
In France, we are satisfied that this 
will be obtained in no long time— 
already the stamp duty is abandoned 
by the government. In England, 
where sobriety of mind and good 
sense are more general and more 
available, the resistance will be long- 
er and more strenuous. But there 
also, in a few short years, it will 
give way to the far more zealous 
combination of bad men for bad pur- 
oses. Next, both in France and Eng- 
nd, we shall have smaller, coarser, 
and in that respect also far cheaper 
newspapers, in size and appearance 
resembling those of France. Next, 
we shall have societies for distribu- 
ting even these at diminished prices; 
and societies again amongst the poor 
for passing them rapidly from hand 
tehand. And as it is often observable 
that arts which are in a measure sub- 
sidiary and ministerial to each other, 
advance, by mere accident, apparent- 
ly, in harmonious steps ; so here it is 
worthy of notice, that exactly as sub- 
jects of intellectual enjoyment have 
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been carried down amongst the poor, 
the means of enjoying them have 
made an independent progress almost 


pari passu. Immense exertions have 
been pushed forward by good men 
and bad men throughout Europe for 
the last twenty-five years to promote 
the education of the poor: and at the 
very moment when books (as we re- 
joice to know) and newspapers (as we 
tremble to anticipate ) are onthe point 
of being carried plentifully amongst 
that class, the whole body are in the 
fullest state of preparation to read 
and understand them, and to follow 
out the worst appeals of incendi- 
ary demagogues, in the worst spirit, 
and to the last results. Knowledge, 
true knowledge, does not grow with 
the growth of mechanic skill in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Conceit and discontent are 
the natural products of such accom- 
plishments, unless where they are 
accompanied by that discipline of 
sober thinking, which forms no part 
of the modern system of tuition for 
the poor, and assuredly is not the 
natural associate of poverty. Let 
no man cling to deceptions. The 
press, the incendiary press, is on the 
eve of a great revolution. Books 
never can accomplish the objects of 
the revolutionists. The blow must 
be repeated from day to day, to work 
any durable —- and the effec- 
tual circulation and operation of poi- 
sonous and corrupting doctrines must 
be secured by combining them with 
the excitement of daily news and daily 
rumours. One solitary barrier stands 
between the jacobins and this darling 
purpose: the whole machinery of 
their mighty engine is complete—a 
populace that can read, a press that 
can print with marvellous cheapness, 
and a system of public conveyances 
that can distribute with a speed that 
would have been pronounced impos- 
sible fifteen years ago, and which is at 
this moment looking forward to in- 
definite improvements. The exche- 
quer interposes, and locks up these 
tremendous energies of power on the 
one hand, and capacity on the other, 
arrayed,as it were, face to face. How 
long do we — that, in the pre- 
sent temper of the public mind, this 
will be endured? As things are, a 
daily paper is a costly article both to 
those who sell and to those who buy: 
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the capital necessary to establish 
such a vehicle, of sedition, not less 
(we have been assured) than fifteen 
thousand pounds, is of itself a secu- 
rity for some prudence and mode- 
ration in its politics. The monopoly 
which results is the original tempta- 
tion to the capitalist, and his subse- 
quent protection. Hence even those 
who are the most jacobinical in heart 
amongst the proprietors of the daily 
press, whether in London or in Paris, 
as in other respects they have been 
obliged to mask their inclinations, in 
this carry even their sincere inclina- 
tions, under the bribe of overruling 
self-interest, to the anti-democratic 
cause. 

But, though backed by the go- 
vernment, and powerful by the organ 
through which they act, how feeble 
will they find themselves in conflict 
with the forces of jacobinism, when 
once organized, and understandin 
their own position! Besides, that the 

overnments, both of France and 

ingland, are now pursuing the policy 
of propitiation and concession ; the 
first from dire necessity, the other 
from infatuated weakness. In France, 
therefore,as we have said, the stamp- 
duty is abandened for some nomi- 
nal substitute. In England, should 
the Duke of Wellington continue in 
power for two sessions more, he will 
volunteer the remission of these du- 
ties as a peace-offering to the mob. 
In that case, the same capital will 
suffice for a daily paper which now 
suffices for the Sunday papers of 
London, viz. one or two hundred 
pounds, and the reputation of having 
been well and severely kicked for 
repeated libels and scurrilous calum- 
nies. Upon no better funds than 
these, various conductors of political 
journals have rushed into notoriety. 
And hence the anxiety they shew, 
which to mere rustics is perplexing, 
to advertise and certify to the world 
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the thickness of the quip by which 


they have been chastised. Naturally, 
indeed, when all pecuniary hostages 
for good behaviour are remitted, and 
men of desperate fortunes resort to 
so uncertain a mode of livelihood, 
they will } evn it in the spirit of 
pirates and buccaneers. Once thrown 
open to the spirit of needy rapacious 
adventure, the press of the provinces, 
where men are more amenable to 
the court of public opinion,may still, 
by possibility, retain some deference 
to the decencies of life ; but the Lon- 
don newspaper press will abandon 
itself to a ruffianism worse by much, 
because more ingenious and elabo- 
rately varied, than that of Kentucky. 
Nor will the law of libel at all avail 
in so great a multitude of offences 
and offenders. The government will 
then experimentally learn the solid 
force of the plea put forward on this 
subject by Polignac and his brethren; 
“to what purpose,” they argued, 
“ for the king’s attorney to select six, 
ey from as many thousands of 
ibels published within a short space 
of time, and to press the matter for- 
ward to a conviction through the cir- 
cuitous forms of law—infinite loss of 
time—infinite expense—and the ~~ 
sibility of final defeat and mortifica- 
tion to the crown, when, in the very 
best result, the libeller’s expenses 
will be reimbursed to him by a pub- 
lic subscription ; and when, on that 
same day which witnesses a decision 
of a jury against some solitary case, 
scores of others, emboldened by their 
very multitude, and the conscious 
assurance of impunity to the large 
majority, are swimming through the 
meshes of the offended law ?”* All 
things tend to this consummation, 
Paris has read the text, and acted 
upon it in the face of Europe. A 
steady and determined outcry will 
commence at the proper season for 


this boon.t The Duke of Wellington 





* Let it not be said, that by this reference to Polignac, we are insinuating a neces- 
sity for his scheme of redressing the evil by further restraints upon the press; we 
disclaim all such wishes: the present restraints are sufficient; but we are certain, 
that by a timid and compromising government they will be sacrificed to popular cla~ 
mour, as soon as ever it is steadily directed, under such a man as O'Connell, to this 


object. 


+ .This part of our paper was written with no expectation of seeing any practical 


movement in that direction for some months, by which time we were satisfied that 
the example of France, and other influences, at present in the background, would 


“begin to operate. 


But we have since found, that about the very how when we were 
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will be easily satisfied that this is all 
which is wanting to cement the na- 
tional unanimity. At his bidding, the 
safe-guards of the press will give 
way as smoothly as the safe-guards 
of the Protestant church and the Bri- 
tish Constitution ; and by that time, 
the populace will begin to understand 
wherefore and for what ulterior pur- 
poses they have been taught to read. 
Thirdly, The Statistics of modern 
Europe, under the most favourable 
selection of their bearings, offer many 
striking aggravations of the coming 
embarrassments and perils: they 
would fetter the motions of the great- 
est statesmen whom the world has 
yet seen: the Burleighs, the Riche- 
lieus, the Colberts, the Somerses, 
would shrink from the administra- 
tion of an inheritance so burdened 
and crippled. Not so the breed of 
modern political craftsmen, who, 
without even a diplomatic appren- 
ticeship, or any training to the pub- 
lic service, walk forth from a college 
or a guard-room, ready-furnished for 
the mightiest cases of policy which 
have ever occupied the cabinets of 
Christendom, and in the most agita- 
ting crisis of affairs that has occur- 
red for three centuries. Let us no- 
tice a few of these embarrassments 
as they affect England. First of all, 
for the National Debt, it is difficult to 
say in how many ways this will ha- 
rass and fetter the government. It 
is no light evil, as respects the just 
preponderance of England upon the 
continent, that she is known to be 
almost emasculated for all purposes 
of war by her mountainous debt. 
She may look as fierce as she will, 
but it is known that she has not the 
means of fighting. Were it only that 
she found herself checked in seek- 
ing slight occasions of quarrel, there 
would be little to regret. But a war 
of defence—a war of mere justice— 
a war, above all, for the highest pur- 
poses of a truly magnanimous policy 
—for character, and the repulsion of 
insult or outrage, such a war is no 
longer open to the means of Great 
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Britain. This fact. has doubtless-had 
its due weight with Don. Miguel, 
and is, indeed, the only key, upon 
any rational principles, to some parts 
of his conduct. But we. notice it 
with no view to foreign polities ; 
its worst bearing is that which affects 
the position of the government in 
respect to the revolutionary. party 
at home. Even the bare knowledge 
of state difficulties is not left with- 
out anxiety in such keeping; but a 
party, as unprincipled as that of 
which we speak, possess the means 
of improving this knowledge to a 
practical result—ominously perplex- 
ing to a weak government, and agi- 
tating to the nation. The House of 
Commons has already listened to 
suggestions of confiscation and na- 
tional robbery, as regards the Fund- 
ed Debt; it cannot be said that 
they were entertained with favour 
and welcome: they were rejected, 
and on the whole were, for that time, 
disapproved ; but they were heard 
with patience, as once they would 
not have been, and even with at- 
tention; and no temptation to a 
signal act of wickedness can look 
for success on a first overture. Any 
proposal of this tendency admits of 
many modifications. But, if once 
the principle shall be admitted, (as, 
with so feeble a government acting 
against so strong a body of revolution- 
ary malecontents, in no long course 
of time very probably it wi// be ad- 
mitted,) that perfect faith is mot to 
be maintained with the public credi- 
tor—that, to meet a momentary, or 
even a durable, condition of state ne- 
cessity, his interest may be dimi- 
nished, all is lost; character, which 
1s every thing, is gone ; and a prece- 
dent is established, under which no 
robbery, as robbery, can be after- 
wards discountenanced. Consider- 
ing the behaviour of the ministers 
on the West India question, though 
we cannot acquit them of rashness 
and timidity, (and these manifesta 
tions it is, which have invited the 
many frantic attacks * on the property 





writing the above paragraph, Mr Owen, and a meeting at Freemasons’ Hall, had 
drawn up petitions to the King and both Houses of Parliamentit, for'the very pur- 
poses here anticipated. 

* Will it be believed, that in Octuber 1830, at a public meeting in Edinburgh, a 
distinguished Scottish advocate, wishing to serve the abolitionists, put forward, among 
many other equal mjsstatements, the following, which are in contradiction to facts so 
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and the characters of the West India the other hand, concede, that they 
proprietors,) we must in justice, on have not in this instance, upon the 





notorious, that one is at a loss to understand how any man of ordinary information 
in the statistics of the British empire can at this day be unacquainted with them. 
But suppose that he really is so, what are we to think of his presenting himself as 
a qualified agitator of the cause, and placing himself in the front of the assailants up- 
on a body of gentlemen whom he so cruelly slanders? This orator spoke of the 
average period of work, taking the year through, as being “ not less than 16 hours 
out of the 24!” And he added by way of aggravation, that this was “ under a burn- 
ing sun :” which is pretty much like demanding our pity for the fishes because they 
are eternally wet, and with no means of drying themselves. The ingenious advo- 
cate would find, upon application to his black friends, that they would not greatly 
thank him for any change he could propose in their very excellent climate, unless it 
were by the addition of a little warmth to their early mornings and nights. He 
spoke also of ‘‘ want and distress” as fertile sources of crime amongst the slaves. 
Want! which under the present system is impossible, and under that which he advo- 
cated would be the portion of the whole population, unless driven (as in the happy 
Haiti) to the field at the point of the bayonet. After these instances of misrepre- 
sentation, it can hardly surprise us to find the same eloquent person asserting that 
“ the negro may be separated from the members of his own family ;” that every lash 
of the whip “ strips off the skin ;” that a second lash “ lays bare the flesh to the 
bone ;” that 40 stripes (such as, upon his representation, are commonly inflicted on 
the slaves for trivial faults) are “ equal to 500 lashes at a drum-head.” By the way, 
there was no need to resort to the military practice for a standard in this case ; for 
we regret to say, that in the civil punishments of england, the scourge is much em- 
ployed by the magistrates, and a good deal more (we believe) since the year 1821, 
than previously to that time. From the same authority (resuming our account of the 
Edinburgh meeting) we learn that marriage is “ not tolerated” by the West Indian 
proprietors amongst their slaves ; and that Sunday is the “ only day” conceded to the 
slave for the cultivation of his own “ bit of ground,” on which we are assured that 
he and his family are entirely dependent for support !!—In charity we must con- 
clude, when we hear such things from the lips of a man of honour and unblemished 
character, either that he has by mistake laid hold of some old fasciculus of Clarkson’s 
and Wilberforce’s theatrical memorials belonging to that period when the slave-trade 
and not slavery was the bone of contention; or else that, as an advocate, however 
well instructed in the real facts, he conceives the case to lie within an advocate’s pri- 
vilege ; and that all misstatements in one extreme are allowable, so long as there is a 
reasonable probability that they will be met and balanced by corresponding misstate- 
ments in the other. This excuse, however, is available only to the professional pleader, 
and offers no sort of apology for the Christian minister of religious instruction, who 
in all things is bound to the strict literal truth. Some of these have recently used 
their public opportunities for disseminating error and pernicious prejudices in so 
unsparing a way, that honest indignation and just sympathy with the outraged West 
Indian gentlemen—a body as honourable as any on earth—induce us to be silent. One 
argument, however, used by the most eminent of these reverend pastors, we shall 
notice: he recurred to it frequently, and manifestly esteemed it a clencher: indeed 
he said as much. This argument took the shape of a dilemma :—“ You say,” said 
he, addressing himself to the West Indian, “ as a reason why no change is necessary, 
that your slaves are happy—happier than the peasantry of England; and at other 
times, as a reason why a change would be dangerous, you say that your slaves would 
prove refractory and unmanageable citizens, if suddenly emancipated. Now both 
these statements cannot possibly be true; they are inconsistent. Either your slaves 
are really not happy, and thence arises the prospect of danger which you predict ; 
what you fear is just retaliation: or, on the other hand, your slaves being truly and 
unaffectedly happy, they are satisfied with you; and your fears are chimerical, per- 
haps even assumed.” Such was the reverend gentleman’s dilemma, of which, we 
presume that neither horn could toss a flea. What! because a poor ignorant race 
of beings, (intelleetually speaking,) perfectly in the condition of children, are re- 
presented as being (what in fact they are) comfortable and relieved from all pres- 
sure of .want or anxiety, will it follow that they recognise and consciously appre- 
ciate their own reasons for content? Because they have no real grounds of com. 
plaint, will it fellow that they have none which are imaginary? Such a state 
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eapital point of compensation, be- told the frantic brawlers in this 
trayed their duty. Sir Robert Peel cause, with as much sternness as he 





transcends the power of any master and any government. To take an illustration 
from a case in some points answering to this; who doubts that schoolboys are 
really much happier in their evenings, and their hours of relaxation, after the re- 
straints and the business of the day, than they could have been after twelve hours 
of idleness? Yet rare indeed are the boys who would have the good sense to admit 
this, and the firmness to ‘resist an offer of perpetual holidays. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the very measure in debate would create causes for discontent, and turbu- 
lent expression of discontent, that, under the present arrangements of West Indian 
society, cannot exist. No longer entitled to ample provision and medical care, from 
the purse of a benevolent master, the negro must now look to himself for aliment and 
comforts of every kind. But with all negro slaves, it is notorious that ‘“‘ Emancipa- 
tion” has no other meaning than that of a plenary privilege of idleness. Liberty to 
do nothing is the one sole liberty intelligible to a West Indian slave. A formal Par- 
liamentary creation of freedom would, therefore, be understood as a positive summons 
to be idle. And they would so use their new-born privilege, as abusing it in the 
very utmost excess which can be conceived in people with full-grown appetites and 
infantine intellects. What they would do—is now past speculation : enquire what they 
have done, and are now doing, in the unhappy island of St Domingo. The same 
dissolute idleness would take place, followed by the same hideous distress, rapine, 
bloodshed, anarchy: a West Indian property, already ruinously depreciated by the 
frenzy of the times, would no longer bear even a nominal price in the market: mul- 
titudes of honourable families, many widows, many orphans, would sink down irre- 
trievably to the lowest condition of abject poverty: and, finally, when the ruin was 
completed, a military force, kept up at a most extravagant cost to this impoverished 
nation, would drive the melancholy files of emancipated labourers to the scanty reliques 
of that rural industry, which, in its palmy days, had supported a splendid benefactor 
amongst a crowd of peasants, healthy and contented, bearing the name of slaves 
amongst us in Europe, but esteeming themselves servants, and very often treated as 
indulgently as children. The picture of what would be, we repeat, can never be so 
undeniably delineated as in the unquestioned records of what has been in Haiti: and 
the West Indian proprietors ought, by all means, to print and circulate an abstract, 
with a proper commentary, of an excellent tract we remember to have seen, (called 
Notes upon Haiti, or some such title,) which gives an awful portrait of the final 
wretchedness, and fierce military police, which wind up the drama of ssicen eman- 
cipation. In taking our leave at this point of the subject, we have one Lint to offer 
to the West Indians, upon a new vista which has lately opened upon us in <he policy 
of the Abolitionists. Many of them, with a specious and insidious moderation, are 
now becoming aware that, since the open and resolute declaration of Ministers, any 
attempt to carry the question, without something in the shape or the name of com- 
pensation, is hopeless—“ Yes, yes,” they now say, “indemnity ought to be granted ; 
and indemnity shall be granted. We must not do good out of other men’s purses.” 
Accordingly, an indemnity has been devised: but of what kind? Listen. Formerly 
it was said by the West Indians—“ Well: if you mean to plunder us without reim- 
bursement of our slaves, at any rate, as mere robbers, you must stop there; a horse- 
stealer takes away my horse, but he does not insist upon my paying afterwards for 
the horse’s corn and hay; the horse’s keep he takes henceforward upon himself. 
Now, reverting to the slave, having emancipated him, what do you mean to do with 
him? Who pays for corning him?” This question was a poser to many worthy 
gentlemen. And, when Sir Robert Peel announced the solemn sentence of compen- 
sation, that was another poser. Here was a sweet prospect for those who had so 
pledged themselves to the cause of emancipation, whilst it was fully understood to bea 
mere call for a frothy oration entirely at other men’s cost, that they could not decently 
withdraw, even after it seemed to threaten some cost to themselves. First, there was 
the fee simple of the slave to be bought up (say sixteen years’ purchase, computed on 
his annual net produce) ; and, secondly, there was his keep for ever. One man, whose 
name ended in idge or ridge—Brakenridge, or some such name—an Abolitionist, but, 
as it turned out, an honest worthy fellow for all that, at a public meeting in London, 
wound up his address in the following way—“ God forbid, gentlemen,” said he, “ that 
I should ever do so foul an act, as vapour about beneficence that is to cost me nothing, 
—far less, that I should join in compelling my fellow-citizens to perform an act of 
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is capable of assuming, that compen- 
sation was a sine gua non among the 
preliminaries to every possible mea- 
sure for the abolition of slavery. He 
was heard with fury and hatred; so 
bent are these agitators to build mi- 
sery fur the slave upon ruin to his 
master. 

Questions of this nature are so 
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many nurseries of jacobinical “ agi+ 
tation,” No use the old emphatic 
Cromwellian term so aptly revived 
by Mr O’Connell,) all useful in 
their several ways: some to un- 
settle men’s principles, and to dis- 
turb the sacred foundations of pro- 
perty (in which respect even the 
abolitionists of slavery serve the ends 








charity beyond the munificence of kings, or the fables of romance, at the price, per- 
haps, of total ruin to themselves, and with a final reversion of credit, not to them 
who suffered, but to us who only spoke;—no! again I say, God forbid! Let us be 
honest before we are liberal ; let us pay for what we are all determined to seize. Let 
the slave be free ; but also let his master suffer no wrong. Here is my contribution :” 
—saying which, the conscientious man laid upon the table a{bank-note for L.100. 
Upon such terms we have no objections ourselves to join the abolitionists: we cannot 
promise so much, but we will do something for any well-digested plan, which shall 
prepare emancipation to the slave under restraints, which may save him from being 
a burden to himself, and a terror to the community. This mode of liberation, how- 
ever, at the price of one, five, or ten guineas to each abolitionist, is far from satis- 
factory, even to those who have consented to compensation. They are now, there- 
fore, agreed upon a scheme which they flatter themselves will meet both demands—~ 
that for compensation, and that for keep. They solve the one perplexity by means 
of the other. The same mode which provides for the keep, in their ideas, provides 
for the compensation. For, say they, take things as they now are—what is it that 
a proprietor can make by his slave? Simply the return of his labour, so long as he 
lives. Very well; then the existing relation between the master and the slave shall 
not be utterly abolished, it shall be purified and baptized by a new name. He that 
was aslave, shall now be a day-labourer ; instead of food, shelter, clothing, medicine, 
he shall now have wages, which will regulate themselves as in England. Thus all 
difficulties are met, all interests consulted ; the slave has his “‘ keep,” the master his 
** compensation.” How so, gentlemen, how so? Suppose the proprietor to bring his 
estate into the market, what has become of the price which, on the old arrangements, 
he would receive for each slave—able-bodied, or not ? Where is the Avtpoy, the ran- 
som, for his live stock? But again, if he should not sell, but retain the property in his 
own hands, what is this mysterious and undefined relation which has been substitu- 
ted for the old one? Is the slave quartered in a new character upon the old estate 
for ever? Is the meaning of the provision, that the employment of this same slave 
is compulsory, and matter of indefeasible obligation upon his old master? That would 
be a novel kind of compensation indeed, and would amount to this—that by way of 
reimbursing the master for his loss, he should be entitled (and also obliged) to employ 
a man at fixed wages for labour necessarily not fixed, after all means of enforcing it 
were abolished. On the other hand, if the meaning is—that with the obligations of 
the slave, those of the master should be dissolved at the same time, and that all labour 
should find its just price in an open market, as with ourselves, then under what possi- 
ble fiction can it be pretended that the master obtains even a shadow of compensation ? 
He has his land ; he has his buildings ; he has his machinery ; about these there never 
‘was any question. But he has not hislive stock; that has been violently taken from him; 
for that it is he seeks indemnification ; and upon this plan no shadow of indemniti- 
cation is offered. But observe the final result: the negroes will not work ; that is 
certain. Then comes compulsion, military compulsion, as in Haiti. Who is to pay 
for this, and for the immense police requisite to keep down an army of starving bri- 
gands? This is the question which the new-born compensation-mongers keep in view. 
Their hope is, that by forcing the slaves (with reversionary duties and rights on each 
side) upon their old proprietors, under some juggle of ideal compensation, they may 
afterwards compel the proprietors to pay for the vast armed police, as for a measure 
of interference called for by themselves ; whereas, in the case of the proprietors re- 
fusing to accept of any such visionary indemnity, and determinately throwing along 
with the plunder, the keep and whole management of the plunder upon the plunderers, 
they exonerate themselves from all responsibility, and the whole burden would devolve 
upon the government and nation that had sanctioned so unexampled an outrage. 
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of jacobinism as zealously as any class 
of disturbers whatever); some to 
bring men together, and accustom 
them to act in union and in opposi- 
tion to the government of the land; 
others for purposes much less indi- 
rect, and having a more instant re- 
ference to themselves. Any thing, 
which opposes the existing govern- 
ment, though trivial for itself, serves 
the end of general faction and dissent. 
But the national burdens, as we be- 
fore said, are on their own account 
so important, that they furnish an en- 
gine of excitement to the rudest dis- 
turber of the public peace more formi- 
dable than ever has existed inany state 
ancient or modern. Let itbe recollect- 
ed that, in the present condition of 
our revenue, supposing it divided 
into three equal portions, about two 
are swallowed up in the mere pay- 
ment of the interest upon our pecu- 
niary obligations. What a trying 
temptation for those who are nurtu- 
red in rapacious hopes by the eternal 
harangues against colonial property, 
against church property in England 
and Ireland, against the accumula- 
tions of the aristocracy in both coun- 
tries, to know that by a word—a 
breath—a motion cf the hand from 
a reformed Senate, obedient to the 
nod of the people, in a moment and 
for ever two-thirds of every man’s 
contributions to the state might 
be abolished ! Commerce, again, and 
manufacturing industry, subject as 
they are to eternal palsies, which 
are falsely viewed as rare contin- 

encies due to some peculiarly un- 

appy concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, being in fact essentially connect- 
ed with the prodigious -depth and 
intricacy of our commercial relations, 
not only present continual critical 
excitements to outrage in those parts 
of the country where our population 
is the most accumulated, but in va- 
rious other forms of danger, remind 
us, that, in this respect, England is 
travelling on a road as yet thoroughly 
untried. Other states have been com- 
mercial ; but never any have carried 
commerce to so giddy a height ; nor 
has commerce, in any other coun- 
try, been so perilously connected 
with a disturbed action upon the na- 
tural expansion of population in the 
lowest ranks. With us the stimulus 


applied to the population, under the 
mighty agency of manufactures in 
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England, and very different causes 
in Ireland, proceeds by the blindest 
but most gigantic steps. What is 
called the “ depressed state” of a 
trade, or its particular branches, is 
pretty nearly the permanent state— 
broken only by now and then a few 
weeks’ sudden encouragement, suc- 
ceeded by refluxes of languor for 
months. Under this system of ebbs 
and flows, an eternal process is going 
on, apparently alternate, of depres- 
sion and excitement, but really and 
substantially uniform, of superfluous 
increase. As fast as hands are thrown 
out of employ in Manchester, or the 
crowded districts adjacent, that vast 
beehive discharges its swarms in 
search of subsistence elsewhere. A 
few weeks pass, and, either in the 
same or in some kindred branch of 
trade, a momentary revival calls for 
new supplies of labour. Hands are 
now taken up into employ, in amount 
corresponding to those recently dis- 
charged, but individually not the 
same. Fresh draughts are made upon 
the remote villages of Wales and Ire- 
land; a new race of labourers is ra- 
pidly created, to be again disgorged 
upon the nation at large, under some 
one of the endless stagnations to 
which English commerce, in its pre- 
sent stupendous maturity, is liable, 
in a degree unknown to the periods 
of its earlier growth. The continual 
changes effected by the discovery or 
the extensive application of machi- 
nery tend to the same result; and 
we are advancing every year more 
deeply into the unwieldy, miserable, 
and, for European policy, perilous 
condition of a Chinese population. 
Even the very perfection of many of 
our arts contributes to formidable 
political effects. The vast improve- 
ment of our means of communica- 
tion, for instance, of our roads, since 
the termination of the war, of our 
steam navigation, and at this moment 
the new project of our railroads, 
which in a year or two will traverse 
every part of our dense population, 
and will superannuate even our ca- 
nals —all this co-operates, in an un- 
speakable degree, with other great 
tendencies of the times. It is scarce- 
ly to be imagined in what degree 
the organization, in a political sense, 
of any country, and the excitement 
of powerful political sympathies and 
determinate expressions of the pub- 
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lic will, depend upon the velocity 
and certainty with which inter- 
changes of opinion and feeling are 
maintained from vast distances. 

Very many other features might be 
noticed in the aspect of civilization 
at this era, which will incalculably 
aid the revolutionary effects likely to 
unfold themselves through the next 
ten years. But we content ourselves 
with the heads we have already no- 
ticed; and, bearing them in mind, 
shall briefly wind up our survey of 
the menacing circumstances of our 
position at this moment. 

Will there be war? We have af- 
firmed that for England war is im- 
possible. That is our belief. But 
war is of various degrees: a war of 
active hostility, with spasms of de- 
moniac and exhausting energy, such 
as characterised the latter years of 
the last war, and drew upon us for 
nearly one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions sterling in one little period of 
twelve months,—that will not be 
thought possible, we suppose, by any 
speculator whatever. We hear a per- 
petual outcry about the necessity of 
economy and the call for retrench- 
ment, a policy which is doubtless 
agreeable, but does not seem pecu- 
liarly, or in any special sense, indis- 
pensable, immediately after a suc- 
cession of reductions which have so 
sensibly lightened our burdens.— 
However, though it is evident this 
outcry grows out of a factious pur- 
pose, and not out of any possible op- 
pression of the taxes, by relation 
with former experience, yet it will 
readily be allowed by every body, 
that the temper of the times would 
not tolerate for an instant that in- 
crease of expenditure which would 
be necessary to give effect to a war 
conspicuously offensive. It is pos- 
sible, however, that England may co- 
operate with the cabinets of the Con- 
tinent, by arming and maintaining a 
martial attitude, with a suitable sys- 
tem of restraint and embargo upon 
the objects of her vigilance. What- 
ever may be asserted, as daily we 
see that such things are asserted by 
violent journals, it is certain that Bel- 
gium will no more be allowed to 
create a republican government, than 
any of the mediatized States of Ger- 
many would be allowed to resume 
an independent existence. The de- 


licacy and reserve, which have been 
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practised hitherto towards that re- 
bellious country, are due in part per- 
haps to the necessary delays for con- 
certing and communicating measures 
amongst the great powers of Europe, 
andin a very great degree, no doubt, 
to a spirit of moderation and respect 
for the difficulties of the new King of 
the French. There is a reasonable 
forbearance in hastily precipitating 
a prince of just intentions, into a col- 
lision with the fermenting spirit of 
republicanism in France. The merest 
trifle of resistance offered to the po- 
pular will, would overthrow a king, 
whose tenure is purely personal, and 
in nodegree by the powers of his office. 
We shall not repeat what we have 
so largely insisted upon in former 
papers—the shadowy and fleeting 
evanescence, or rather blank nihility, 
of the regal office and functions, as 
nominal powers in the constitution. 
It is a melancholy consideration for 
all Europe, as well as France, that 
more substantial power was not 
thrown into this organ of the state, 
if indeed, in the prostrate condition 
of the French aristocracy, this had 
been possible. Certainly it must 
surprise us, that a prince so upright 
as we are willing to believe the pre- 
sent king, could have allowed him- 
self to accept an office, the titular 
honours of which had probably little 
fascination for a mind so soberly 
inclined as his, under a total denial 
of all those essential attributes of 
royalty which are indispensable to 
the exercise of any salutary influence 
upon the course of affairs. The de- 
cision by the people of Paris for a 
titular king, rather than for a presi- 
dent of a republic, seems to have 
been adopted partly as a propitiation 
to the crowned heads of Europe,— 
partly, also, as a compliment and ex- 
pression of gratitude to the Duke of 
Orleans, as a patriotic prince who 
had not disguised his liberal senti- 
ments ; and in some degree it may be 
presumed to have been governed by 
a consideration of the old age, and 
srobably approaching imbecility, of 

a Fayette, the only person who 
could have been proposed for the 
station with any cordial unanimity of 
public sentiment. Preserving the 
name, however, of king, the people 
of Paris seem to have been resolved 
that the office should be shorn of all 
the functions which could be per- 
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verted ; but which happen to be no 
less essential on the one hand to its 
utility, than liable on the other to a 
possible abuse. In this they acted 
naturally, but unwisely, under too 
keen a sense of the dangers which 
they had just escaped. They con- 
sulted, as they believed, for their own 
welfare and security. But it is re- 
markable, that the very quarter from 
which these are most threatened, is 
| gag = the king’s official imbeci- 
ity. However, it must be allowed, 
after all, that this results rather from 
the circumstances of his creation, 
than from positive enactments. Mean- 
time, standing on what origin it will, 
this condition of impotence in the 
king is most ominous for the happy 
progress of public affairs; and it is 
even probable, that, in a prince of so 
exemplary and conscientious a cha- 
racter, it will lead, at no very distant 
pes. to his resignation of the titu- 
ar dignity ; in which case, France— 
having gained one of her foremost 
ends in the creation of a king, viz. 
that of breaking the first shock of the 
revolution to neighbouring courts— 
will assume, with triumphant plea- 
sure, the form and name, as well as the 
substantial organization, of arepublic. 
Until then, the scruples of modera- 
tion and just principles in the king, 
will betray him continually into pain- 
ful conflicts with the national will. 
France is improved in moral ele- 
vation; France is nobler than she 
was under the soul-withering and 
truly barbaric government of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte; but let no- man 
persuade himself that the time is yet 
come, or will come for manya weary 
decade of years, when France will 
be generally capable of a 
military glory to the humbler an 
more tranquil policy which watches 
over the true interests of a people, 
or will allow their full value to prin- 
ciples of upright dealing and coun- 
sels of moderation. Blood must flow 
in rivers, tears will be shed by gene- 
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rations, before, in that respect, France 
will attain the level of England. It 
is true, and we admit, that in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, too fond an ad- 
miration settles upon the trophies 
and conspicuous leaders (often men 
of feeble powers) in martial suc- 
cesses. In this respect a childish 
spirit will perhaps haunt the mind of 
man, even in the fullest develope- 
ment of its powers. But it is false to 
say, that in England any general sym- 
pathy could ever sustain itself with 
victories in a cause confessedly un- 
just. In France it is otherwise. War 
is there desired by multitudes; and 
if there were no other exciting cause 
of a warlike spirit than the general 
return to power and consideration of 
Napoleon’s agents, military as well 
as civil, we might anticipate an early 
explosion of hostile feeling towards 
the old hereditary enemies of France. 
But the fact is, that in many respects 
it is the interest of all parties to court 
a state of war. The army, shaken 
in its natural relations to the crown 
by the trying and severe dilemma of 
their position, can, by that dustration 
only, be purified and restored to its 
allegiance. The crown itself might 
create opportunities in that way only 
of reinforcing its languid and shat- 
tered prerogative. An aristocracy 
also, such as it is, the only aristo- 
cracy* possible for France, might 
arise on the basis of martial distine- 
tions amongst the marshals and ad- 
mirals of France. The legislature, 
benefiting by this distraction of the 
public gaze, might strengthen itself 
against the mob influence. These 
are just and sound reasons for war; 
but another, far more extensive and 
more potent, would be found in the 
national anxiety to efface the recol- 
lections of 1813-14-15 in new days 
of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena. 
Under these circumstances, and 
governed even to frenzy by the in- 
fluences last noticed, France is seen 
to call for 72,000 men, and ina week 





* The writer of an admirable article in the last Quarterly Review, rehearsing the 
secret history and rationale as to facts and principles of all the cardinal changes of 
policy in France since 1814, having happened to speak of an aristocracy as capable 
of being erected, is arrogantly taken to task by a London newspaper, and admonished 


that the English aristocracy was of 800 years’ growth, 


Be it so: but for all that, 


a few simple institutions and legal foundation of privileges might create such a body 
in one generation for many essential effects, however much it might want the conse~ 
erating prestige of antiquity. 
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or two afterwards, for 108,000 more ; 
and it is now generally affirmed that 
arms for more than that number are 
ordered by the French government, 
in a pressing and hurried manner, at 
Birmingham. Such are the facts. 
What is the interpretation of the news- 
papers? With their usual shameless 
effrontery, having a party purpose to 
serve, they roundly assert that all 
this imports nothing like preparation 
for war. What is the object, then, 
of such violent demonstrations of 
energy? Simply, the same journals 
assure us, to supply the defalcations 
in the line, on account of the dismis- 
sal of the Swiss mercenaries, and the 
absence of General Clausel’s army at 
Algiers. It is dangerous to indulge 
mendacious propensities in the face 
of arithmetic. The French army 
may be minus, by the Swiss seces- 
sion, to the amount of 8000 men; 
and the Algerine expedition at the 
utmost deducted 40,000 men—of 
whom from 12 to 15,000 are ordered 
home. Consequently, fewer than 
35,000 men would fill up the va- 
cancy. Wherefore, then, so enor- 
mous, and truly Napoleonish a de- 
mand,as that for 180,000 recruits ? 
The truth is, that, by their own for- 
geries, the London and Parisian jour- 
nals have darkened and confounded 
the real state of things, until they 
have become their own dupes. Last 
month, we pointed out the mon- 
strous knaveries of the press, in for- 
ging ad libitum recognitions of the 
new French régime, first for one 
great power, and then another, with- 
out any shadow of authority. Seven- 
teen times they have asserted, in par- 
ticular, that the Russian government 
had sent its recognition—therein con- 
sciously lying sundry (to wit, seven- 
teen) times. The last time of lying 
was from the 17th of October to the 
20th, the present falsehood in this 
case being hatched by the Constitu- 
tionnel paper of Paris. It is very 
possible, therefore, amidst this cloud 
of falsehoods, (for it is indeed still 
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doubtful, as respects public evi- 
dences, whether any government has 
sent in an absolute and uncondi- 
tional recognition of the new system 
of things at Paris,) that, sq far from 
having recognised King Philippe, the 
Russian and Austrian cabinets may 
have menaced King Philippe. At all 
events, the call for 180,000 men 
speaks the language of war so pe- 
remptorily, that he must be infatu- 
ated who can suffer any glozing 
newspaper to argue him out of the 
plain evidence of his senses.* War 
may not certainly, or immediately, 
follow; but war is certainly lower- 
ing over France at this moment, or 
else we must conclude that her coun- 
sels are guided by lunatics. Her sky 
is overcast; but it is very possible, 
that, under the vigorous preparations 
with which she has met the danger, 
all clouds may disperse for a few 
months. 

Spain, meantime, is now actually 
becoming the theatre of war, or of 
that partisan warfare, which is the 
utmost that will probably ensue. 
Persia is better known to us at this 
time than Spain, in her real internal 
condition of political feeling. We 
know enough, however, of her inca- 
pacity for any vigorous efforts, and 
for any combined efforts, to doubt 
exceedingly the possibility of evena 
temporary success for the insurgents, 
The world, besides, is too little ac- 
quainted with their real purposes and 
motives, to be at all warranted in 
heartily wishing them success. Mina 
and Valdez, if any reliance can be 
placed upon private letters, have ac- 
tually entered Spain. In Catalonia, 
and generally in the east, they may 
create much trouble to the govern- 
ment. But we have seen no indica- 
tions of any such extensive disposi- 
tions to co-operate with them in the 
heart of Spain, as can justify our 
placing them in the light of oppo- 
nents at all on a level with the go- 
vernment. We repeat, that, in com- 
mon with the rest of the world, we 





* But this is in strict keeping with the previous coriduct of the newspaper press. 
When the cabinet of St Petersburgh recalled all Russians from France, and excluded 
the tri-coloured flag from the waters and ports of Russia, the London press swore 
that this was the most touching expression of Czarine regard to the new order of 


things in Paris. 


and 300,000 stand of arms, should bode peace. 


By the same logic of interpretation, of course an immense camp, 


And the same journals are at least 


consistent in assuring us, that a hurried summons te 180,000 men, expresses a strict 
determination to pursue a pacific policy. Euge / 
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are much in the dark about this quar- 
ter of Europe; but our overruling 
impression is, that Mina’s attempt 
will be finally baffled and confound- 
ed, notwithstanding the assurance 
we have already had in a leading ar- 
ticle of a veracious evening paper 
(which has not yet contradicted its 
own statement) that Cadiz itself had 
fallen into the hands of the domestic 
insurgents! Seriously however, that 
relation of too strict an intimacy 
with the rest of Europe, and too 
powerful an influence upon her 
counsels, which we ascribed above 
to France, is precisely reversed by 
Spain. She is, in this respect, an 
imperfectly organized limb of Eu- 
rope, neither giving nor receiving 
much influence or sympathy of any 
kind. 

War, on the whole, preponderates 
in the chances at present. But a 
Congress of the great powers, which 
will probably meet in two or three 
months in Germany, may easily avert 
it. Who is it, since the death of Lord 
Londonderry, that can adequately re- 

resent Great Britain in such a meet- 
ing? Something, we suspect, will 
happen like what Bishop Burnet re- 
ports of our military successes at 
one time in Flanders; the officers, 
says he, committed infinite faults ; 
but all were continually redressed 
and made good by the admirable va- 
Jour of the English troops. Perhaps 
the weight of the English name, and 
the memory of her immortal services 
in the last war, as they must be the 
sole, may be the sufficient reliance 
of England in such a congress; for 
as to any diplomatic representation, 
it is shameful to know, that not one 
is on the public stage who would 
not be a jest to Metternich, or even 
to M. Talleyrand. 

Difficulties of this kind occupy, 
however, but little of our venerable 
Premier’s attention. At this moment 
even the qualities of a new Parlia- 
ment, which may perhaps require 
six weeks for their full develope- 
ment, will fail to command a fore- 
most place in his interest. Even a 
restive House of Commons, plunging 
and jibbiug under every old rule of 
expert driving, will be a secondary 
concern. 
or modern growth, foreign or do- 
mestic, will be swallowed up in the 
one overwhelming judgment—yes! 
we may call it a providential judg- 
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righteous retribution!—that even 
there, where they sinned against the 
light. of their consciences, the hea- 


viest cloud of panic and confusion 
is gathering to blight their coun- 


ment—which is now gatheri 
this apostate Cabinet from 
the theatre of its apostasy. 


cils. Let us not be thought to ex- 
ult in the misfortunes of the country, 
when we say that, according to all 
appearances, the most memorable 
period of disorder is now impending 
over Ireland that has been known 
for two-and-thirty years. The dis- 
tress of Freland, from a total want of 
poor laws, is, in every case, consider- 
able; even the most prosperous years 
are marked by scenes that, in other 
countries, would be thought a scan- 
dal to Christianity and civilization. 
Annually do the selfish amongst the 
landlords, and the mean in spirit 
amongst the very noblest of the land, 
club their beggarly quotas to ship off 
peor labourers, either to England, 
for themomentary purpose of scram- 
bling for a pittance wrested from the 
impoverished peasantry of England 
and Scotland, or else to Canada, 
where they are unmercifully turned 
adrift by thousands at a time, with- 
out any preparation for the climate 
or the state of society, and trepan- 
ned from their native country by 
the foulest misrepresentations. But 
these and other scenes of distress are 
upon a trifling scale compared with 
what is now going on in Ireland, as 
one immediate consequence of the 
bill for balancing the Catholic con- 
cession, by destroying the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders. This part of the 
tenantry, or cottiers, protected no 
longer by their political value as 
voters, are everywhere expelled 
without mercy—being now looked 
upon as mere nuisances and vermin. 
The land swarms with these miser- 
able outcasts; and the coming win- 
ter will be the darkest and most 
portentous for Ireland that she has 
long known, 

Such would be the state of things 
even without political fermeuts, But 
at this moment of tremendous agita- 
tion from, wide-spread _ domestic 
misery, does Mr O’Connell descend, 
like some incarnation of the: evil 
principle, to vex and plague. ‘the 
wretched land with systematic agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Union, the 
taxation of absenteés at the rate of 
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75 per cent, and other measures of 
that’ ratter. “Néver was Ireland 
in a situation to %ive such dreadful 
effect to his inflammatory doctrine. 
The couliitry is Overspread by exas- 
peratéd malecontents; and in cities 
crowded with such auditors,—Cork, 
Waterford, Kilkenny, and others,— 
he has scattered his firebrands with 
an affected caution to beware of com- 
bustibles.—Let not the English sena- 
tors, who may know Mr O’Connell 
only as-the degraded being to which 
he sank in the House of Commons, 
under the scourge of Mr Doherty and 
others, measure his Irish power by 
this. The very memory of this Eng- 
lish’ degradation it is, which now 
stings him into madness; and it is 
not too much to say, that the general 
contempt, theroars of laughter, which 
he provoked by his “ vow that was 
régistered ‘in heaven,”—the “ blood 
upon his right hand,”’—and all the 
rest of his theatrical rants, in excuse 
for his white feather,—these memo- 
rable disgraces are the very pledges 
for his pushing forward his union- 
agitation to some extreme result. He 
feels that it is essential for him to do 
some ‘great thing to reinstate him in 
the credit which he won by his 
triumph over the whole English go- 
vernment in the business of emanci- 
pation, and which he afterwards lost 
so easily to an individual in England. 
Whatever may be thought of Mr O’- 
Connell’s motives, considering him as 
a politic man of the world, measuring 
forces with a government as profligate 
as himself, and a thousand times 
weaker, it is impossible to refuse him 
some degree of sympathy. In Par- 
liament he is nobody ; in Ireland he 
is inspired, and “ hath a demon.” 
The Duke of Northumberland be- 
comes’ a cipher by his side ; the com- 
bined government is ridiculous in 
his presence ; he trampled them like 
mire beneath his feet in his former 
struggle : if it is possible for Ireland, 
united as one man, to resist 60,000 
British bayonets, he will do so again. 

Let us not be misunderstood : we 
exult' not fi thé perplexities of the 
country ; but we do exult in the per- 
exities ‘Of government, recoiling 
of’ them from their own compro- 
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mises, whether weak or base. The 
Duke of Wellington’s character is 
perhaps little understood. It has no 
foundation of either subtlety or force, 
as is sometimes imagined, but is es- 
sentially commonplace. He is aman 
of slow and dull feelings: he yawned 
probably at Waterloo ; and he yawns 
at his formal celebrations of its anni- 
versaries. It is likely that his con- 
cession of the Catholic claims origi- 
nated neither in the excessive blun- 
dering which is ascribed to him by 
some, nor in sheer profligacy and 
the appetite for vitious actions, as 
has been supposed by others.—Sim- 
ply the necessity of keeping himself 
in motion—a wish to stir the lan- 
guid circulation in his veins, and the 
vulgar taste for impressing his own 
hand upon every movement of the 
political machinery of his times, may 
account for the whole of Ais share in 
the transaction. This view of the 
case is countenanced by the many 
different accounts which his Grace 
has given of his reasons for that job, 
doubtless with entire veracity at the 
moment, notwithstanding the utter 
irreconcilability of the several state- 
ments. In particular, we vouch for 
the following as one of his various 
versions of the case. Soon after the 
bill was first launched upon the as- 
tonished Parliament, the Duke of 
Wellington wrote to two or three 
among the great territorial aristocrats, 
explaining his motives, and varnish- 
ing the case. One of these favoured 
friends, whom the minigter, thought 
it necessary to propitiaté, was the 
Duke of Rutland: his letter we did 
not see, but we did see one to another 
great man, which, in the opening sen- 
tence, was declared to be of the same 
tenor and date as that to his Grace 
of Rutland. Now in this letter, the 
noble inditer, disclaiming all the pre- 
tences with which he had imposed 
on Parliament, avowed as his real 
and substantial reason for granting 
emancipation—not the hope of conci- 
liation and “ all that,” by which “ the 
marines” were hocussed—but sim- 
ply, that without some such boon he 
“ could not trust the army,’* being in 
80 — a proportion Popish. 
Probably even the Duke himself 





. * I€this' were the: Duke of Wellington’s motive, or any part of his motive, for the 
Catholic bill, then we must again remark the singular fatality, by which all the objects 
of his bounty, the Irish generally, or Mr O'Connell, or the army, seem to take a pride 
in showing ingratitude. . It so happens that the first mutiny in a Popish regiment 
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object, (viz. for leave to insult a Presbyterian town by their music on a 
Sunday,) has occurred since the Emancipation bill. 
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never did, nor ever will, know ex- measure of peace and amity, has 
actly on what motives or whims, never received a momentary coun- 
where perhaps so many blended, this tenance from facts, and will this win- 
tremendous breach was made in the ter be triumphantly refuted. The 
constitution. Enough that it was boon was to have reconciled all par- 
made, and upon grounds that never _ ties in Ireland—the lamb was to have 
will receive any consistent vindica- Jain down with the lion—and after 
tion. That in particular, which Sir all, in this coming winter, thegreatest 
R. Peel alleged, viz. that a great mi- military force will be accumulated 
litary force would be liberated from that ever yet has been found neces- 
the task of watching Ireland by a sary in that unhappy island. 
NOTE. 

Upon the question of French politics, we last month attacked, with great but just 
indignation, the conduct of a London journal, which has astonished and scandalized 
all its friends by the grossness of its departure from that standard in politics which it 
had originally promised to maintain. We said nothing more than we have heard ex- 
pressed in one shape or other by all men professing those principles which we and that 
journal equally professed at one time, which we still adhere to, and which that journal 
(we cannot but again declare our belief) has betrayed. Meantime, the very strength of 
our indignation expressed for us sufficiently the respect which we granted to the general 
integrity and ability of the journal, as it could not be imagined that we should have 
honoured with our indignation any person who was deficient in either. But, to leave 
no doubt on this point, we expressly spoke of his general services in terms of honour ; 
and this we were the more careful to do, from having remarked that, for so veteran a 
journalist (under other names), he manifested a sensibility, somewhat marvellous, to 
the hackneyed compliments of the press on the score of “ talent,” &c. Resolving, 
therefore, to shew that our hostility was not personal, but singly applied to his 
principles, or departure from principles, we took care to be wanting in no point of 
courtesy, always, of course, with a reservation of the particular subject of our attack, 
and the allowable warmth of indignation which it provoked. , 

To this notice of himself, that journalist immediately replied ; and, as he assumed, 
with “ good temper” and “ good manners ;” a praise which there was some ingenuity 
in claiming, as it was true up to that particular sentence in which the claim was 
made, but immediately afterwards ceased to be true either for the “ temper” or the 
“manners.” On the contrary, he became very personal, and displayed a feminine 
pettiness of spite, and an affectation of scorn, which betrayed a pitiable want of 
self-command. To all this, it would be easy indeed to reply in the same terms: no- 
thing so readily learned as the vocabulary of scorn; it is “ as easy as lying.” But 
the writer of that and of this paper, if he could so far forget himself as to descend to 
such unworthy scurrilities, yet would not feel himself at liberty to degrade the dis- 
tinguished journal, in which he has the honour of writing, by any thing of so ignoble 
anature. He willingly, therefore, dismisses the language of the journalist, and ad- 
dresses himself to what is material in his reply. The journalist asks, what cause it is 
that he has betrayed? We tell him, in answer, that it is the cause of legitimate 
thrones, the rights of good governments, and anti-jacobin principles, all over Europe : 
these are what he has betrayed; and these were violated, not by the refusal to obey 
the ordonnances of Charles X., or by any thing which that party forbore to do, but 
by what they subsequently did. He asks farther, whether our doctrine is—that the 
French were passively to submit to’the despotic mandates of Charles X. ? Our answer 
is, most determinately, No: but in resistance, there are many modes, and infinite 
degrees. There is room for much discussion as to the kinds of remonstrance, and 
expostulation, that might have been tried with the king; and it isa fair question for 
a casuist, whether all was done that might have been done, before coming to extre- 
mities. But we will suppose that ground traversed ; and that we have arrived at this 
concession—that by no course short of a violent revolution could the case have been 
met; in short, that the revolution, as it is, was the sole redress open to the aggrieved na- 
tion ;—was it therefore necessary to rejoice, to exult, in this revolution ? Suppose a case 
for resistance made out, such a case is always matter of grief. A bad king, we shall 
suppose a bad dynasty, if you please, has been expelled. But is it no evil that royalty 
itself, the very tenure by which kings reign for the benefit of the meanest, is degra- 
ded—virtually abrogated? Yet this is but one of many evils, Answering by memory, 
with no copy of the journal before us, we cannot reply to some captious verbal quib- 
bles. . And we must conclude with remarking, that the journalist does not reply to 
any one of our specific objections, but harangues upon a text of his own framing; @ 
policy which we have observed him to pursue on some other occasions, 
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A SUNDAY PASTORAL, 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


Cottx. Goon morning, Keatie—Fie, for shame, 
To sleep sae lang ye’re sair to blame: 

Then at your glass to smile an’ smirk, 
An’ be the hindmost at the kirk! 

Kare. Ay, ’tis o’er true—O, wae’s my heart! 
Av’ to reprove is weel your part; 

Your neighbours o’ their faults to tell, 
When ye’re sae early there yoursell! 

Coin. Ah, cunning Kate! I ken your way, 
Aw’ darena wrangle w’ ye the day ; 

For ye’re sae tart when ye begin, 

Ye lead ane into words o’ sin. 

An’ now, when we hae met thegither, 
Aw’ like sae weel to be wi’ ither, 

Let’s chat, without a’ taunts or scorning, 
O”’ things befitting Sabbath morning. 

I am o’er late, an’ sair to blame— 

But, O, I’ve sic a charge at hame ! 

Karr. Nae doubt, nae doubt! ’Tis a’ o’er true, 
Naebody else has aught to do; 

Ilk turn to Colin’s hand maun lie, 
The lasses a’ to court forbye! 

Cottn. Now, Kate, I canna stand sic joking, 
There’s nought on earth is sae provoking ; 
When weel ye ken I never parl 
Either to kiss, or court, or quarrel, 

Or sit me down to mince or mel] 
Wi’ ony lass except yoursell. 

Kare. Alas! poor lad, ye’re sair abused then, 
An’ fausely, wickedly accused then ; 

Sic tales are through the country fleeing !— 
But then the country’s ill for leeing. 

It wasna true that Meg M‘Gill 

Cam greeting to you on the hill ? 

I heard sic story, an’ the cause o’t. 

It wasna true ;—I’m sure it was not ? 

Coun. ’Tis hard on twall. Good morning, Kate ; 
I hate at preachings to be late ; 

Besides, it’s sinfu’ to get mad 
At sic a glib-tongued wicked jade. 

Karte. Colin, Pll gang as fast as you 

On this fine day, al faster too ; 
Besides, I'll chat of what you will, 
The Bible, or the Papish bill ; 

The statutes of the ancient law, 

Or beauties of Queen Bathsheba, 
Now, tell me, Colin, on your life, 
What think you o’ that winsome wife ? 

Coin. Kate, ye’re a witch—sae haud your tongue ; 

An elf sae wicked, yet sae young, 
Was never nursed on mother’s knee— 
What are Bathsheba’s faults to me ? 
Kare. O, nought to you! Wha said they were? 
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But, Colin, ’tis right strange 0” you, 9- sin! 
Yet I hae noted, an’ ’tis true, 
Whene’er o’ womankind I hint, 

Then up you flee like fire frae flint,— 

Frae whilk it weel might understood be, 
That things are no just as they should be. 

Coun. Sweet Kate! wi’ that provokin’ tongue 

My heart wi’ rage is aften wrung, 
But when I turn me round, an’ see 
The wily twinkle o’ your ee, 

The cherry cheek an’ dimpled chin, 
My heart-strings dirl my breast within. 
Kate, I suspect, that, chance what may, 
We'll hardly reach the kirk the day ; 
We wad be blamed by matrons dour, 
Gaun in at sic a daftlike hour, 

An’ some auld maids I ken beside 
Wad cast us looks we coudna bide. 
Let’s turn, an’ up beneath the heuch 
O’ the wild glen o’ Gilmanscleuch ; 
We'll spend, in nature’s green alcove, 
The day in pure delights of love ; 
Read on our Bibles, pray bedeen, 

An’ maybe steal a kiss between. 

If there’s a blink o’ heavenly bliss 

On human nature, it is this. 

Kate. Weel, Colin, I shall not gainsay, 
A wilfw’ man maun hae his way ; 

Since ye propose’t, an’ think nae shame, 
If tis a sin, ye’ll bear the blame. 

But tell me this—though gay an’ braw, 
War ye gaun to the kirk ava? 

Couin. Whisht, Kate! an’ speer nae that again,— 
There’s maybe mae to blame than ane ; 
There are some things tween man and maid 
Mair natural to be thought than said ; 

But now, our resting-place is here, 
Come to my side, my comely dear, 
Close to my side, nor ance avert 

The vision dearest to my heart. 

Look round you, Kate; the scene you see 
Is wild as mountain scene can be; 

Here sit we in a hollow swarth, 

Scoop’d from the bosom o’ the earth ; 
Our palace-wall the shaggy fell ; 

Our couch of state the heather-bell ; 
The sounding rivulet, combined 

With music of the mountain wind, 

The only anthem which we list; 

Our canopy the yielding mist; 

Yet here, within our desert den, 

Far frae the walks and eyes of men, 
Think o’ our heavenly Maker’s kindness, 
For a’ our sins an’ mortal blindness. 
Beyond the bliss o’ kingly bowers 

An earthly happiness is ours. 

O, Keatie, when this scene I spy, 

Imbedded in thy deep blue eye ~''»' 

Like a wee vision 0’ the mind; 0 9d 

A dream of heaven an’ earth combi 
My ardent soul is’ all-on‘flame <1), 
With a delight thet-wents'a) nath 
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A flame so holy an’ divine, 

An angel’s heart might envy mine. 

My own rapt image, too, I see, 

As if I stood *twixt heaven and thee— 
Forbid it, a’ ye powers above! 

An’ O, forgie this tear o’ love; 

For ne’er was vision so complete 

In window of a soul so sweet. 

Kare. Colin, I like nae sic pathetics ; 
When chaps get into their poetics, 
They rave on like the winter winds, 
Aw’ mischief whiles comes in their minds : 
Sae, that I still may haud you dear, 
An’ keep you sober and sincere, 

Kneel down upon that purple lea, 
An’ pray to God for you an’ me— 
The path o’ grace has a beginning, 
An’ praying winna gang wi’ sinning ; 
*Tis sweet an’ comely to express 
Our homage in the wilderness, 

An’ train our youthfu’ minds away 
Frae courting on the Sabbath day. 


Colin, without another word, 
Kneel’d down upon the lonely sward, 
His comely face turn’d to the sky, 
With ardour in his dark blue eye; 
And thus unto his God he pray’d, 

As near as’t can in rhyme be said: 


Coun. O thou, who dwell’st beyond yon sun! 
Where the sinful soul can never won; 
Thou God of all beings on earth that dwell, 
The angels of heaven, an’ spirits of hell— 
O! wilt thou deign, in thy love divine, 
To list to such a prayer as mine ? 
Not for myself do I crave thine ear, 
But for one beside, than life more dear ; 
And for her sake I heard shall be, 
For a virgin’s soul is dear to thee. 

Then thou, who reared’st yon ample sky, 
And planted the Paradise on high, 
When the morning stars together sung, 
And its arch with hymns of angels rung ; 
Who placed the sun on his t sgee throne, 
His God’s vicegerent, and His alone ; 
Who clothed the moon in her silver veil, 
And the little stars in their diamond mail ; 
Who wall’d the ocean’s mighty wave, 
O’er coral beds to roll and rave ; 
And form’d these mountains, great and small, 
And the soul of man, the last of all— 
O, hear in heaven, most graciously, 
For we had our lives es souls from thee! 

O thou, who Jaid’st thine infant head 
In a manger for thy cradle bed, , 
When the spirits of guilt were moved with awe, 
And the angels marvell’d atjyhat they saw— 
The babe of heaven hush’d to, his rest 
Upon an,earthly, virgin’s breast, 


Then yield-his life upon the tree, 
graye for such as me— 
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O hear us in heaven, thou holy one! 
For in thy merits we trust alone! 
Thou spirit of grace, adored, believed, 
Great messenger all unconceived ; 
Thou THREE in ONE, and ONE in THREE, 
Potent, supreme Divinity, 
As one great God we worship thee ! 
Then hear our prayers whilst here we live, 
And when thou hearest, Lord forgive ! 

We have no earthly thing to crave ; 


We are more than happy with what we have :— 


We have youth and health, and love beside, 
And thee for our father and our guide; 
Thy own blue heavens smiling o’er us ; 
Religion, hope, and the world before us ; 
And all we can do, is to express 
Our gratitude and our thankfulness. 

One blessing would earthly hope fulfil, 
If ’tis accordant with thy will :— 
May we two, kneeling thee before, 
Be join’d as one for evermore ! 
And that a prospect may remain 
Of acting earthly scenes again, 
May she be as a fruitful vine 





Kare. Stop, Colin, stop! I canna join! 
Ye may pray for marriage gin ye will, 
To think of that can do nae ill; 
Its sinless joys our God will grant them— 
We'll pray for bairnies when we want them. 
Ye cou’dna ask for aught that’s worse, 
Than the heaviest portion o’ woman’s curse. 
Couin. Ah, my dear Kate ! gin ye be spared, 
You’ll change your chime on that award. 
If pure affection’s from above, 
If “ love is heaven, and heaven is love,” 
If loveliness conceived may be, 
Can ye a sight so lovely see, 
As a young comely mother’s rest, 
With sweet babe to her bosom press’d ; 
Its round and chubby cheek laid low, 
Misshapen on her breast of snow ? 
Ah, Kate ! if pure, unmingled bliss 
Be found in life’s imperfectness, 
All love, all fondness is outdone 
By mother’s o’er her first-born son : 
That glow is bright, its workings kind, 
Calm, chasten’d, ardent, yet refined. 
I think—O! may I be forgiven— 
That nought can lovelier be in heaven, 
Far less upon the earth below ; 
Methinks I see the visions now—— 
What, Keatie, do ye rue our meeting ? 
I think ye’re fuffing now, an’ greeting ? 


Kate. Tuts! what for will ye speak sae queer, 


Of things unmeet for maiden’s ear ? 

I canna bide that stuff sae sensuous, 

It sounds like something that’s licentious : 

Yet these are truths the heart that strike-—— 

Ye may pray for babies gin ye like. 
Coun. Ha, Keatie! truth will ear sway, 

An’ nature work in her ain way, ~ , 
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For ye are nature’s child complete, 
A mountain rose unsoil’d an’ sweet, 
A gem the desert that perfumes, 
A flower that hardly kens it blooms. 
When we grow auld, an’ bow’d wi’ age, 
We'll make an yearly pilgrimage 
Unto this wild an’ lonely scene, 
An’ greet o’er days lang past an’ gane. 
*Twill mind me of thy guileless heart, 
Of what remains and what thou wert,— 
And Pll think of a day of bliss, 
And maiden made to love an’ kiss, 
Wha aince gart me the preaching miss : 
An’ waur than that; when her behest 
A solemn task had on me press’d, 
She flew up wi’ a wicked screed, 
An’ pat a praying frae my head. 
Kare. Here, with the tear drap in my ee, 
Colin, I beg you'll pardon me. 
I did amiss, ’mang passions rife, 
But could not help it for my life. 
In my reproof, though scarce ye’ll trow, 
I was at least sincere as you. 
And now I beg of me you'll take 
This book, an’ keep it for my sake ; 
It was my honour’d father’s gift 
That day when I our cottage left, 
With bitter grief, and youthfu’ dread, 
In the wide world to earn my bread. 
“ My bairn,” quo’ he, “ ye’re gaun to leave me; 
I hope through life you’ll never grieve me. 
If ever sin your fancy brook, 
Think on the Author of this book— 
Think how he reads the heart within, 
And grieves if you should yield to sin. 
An’ think o’ your old father too, 
And how his soul yearns over you. 
An’ O, my bairn, when I am dead, 
Cling to this blessed book, an’ read 
Its holy precepts when you may, 
An’ God will give you grace to pray, 
To pray in purity of heart. 
Farewell, my bairn, since we maun part!” 
Now, Colin, as my sole director, 
My trusted, generous protector, 
Here do 1 render up to thee 
The charge of baith my book an’ me, 
And ne’er again, by it I swear, 
*Twixt you and heaven to interfere. 
Accept, dear Colin, the propine, 
An’ O forgie the heart that’s thine! 


He took the book, an’ first he kiss’d 
The donor, then the volume bless’d, 
An’ hid it in his bosom true, 

While on his eyelids stood the dew; 

Then hand in hand they trode the brae 
That looks o’er Ettrick’s wilder’d way, 
An’ parted on the mountain green, 
Far happier than a king an’ queen. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, K.C,b. 


My brethren of the sword have as- 
tonished me in nothing so much as 
in their complete mastery of the pen, 
and all the graces of composition. 
Where they picked up their style I 
cannot in the least make out. The 
mess-room is seldom redolent of the 
flowers of rhetoric, and the camp is, 
if possible, still less adapted to lite- 
rary pursuits. It used formerly to be 
areflection against the army, that very 
few members of that honourable pro- 
fession were much addicted to the ha- 
bit even of reading; but what would 
Smollett, and other worthies, who 
have painted us in such disparaging 
colours, say to us at the present day, 
when there are few messes which 
cannot boast of a considerable num- 
ber of authors—historians, novelists, 
and memoir-writers, not to mention 
aconfused and indistinguishable mul- 
titude of politicians and poets? Every 
officer now not only can read books, 
(which is perhaps the greater achieve- 
ment of the two,) but is expected to 
write them also. At all events, if 
this literary mania does not seize us 
while on active service, any interval 
of repose is certain to induce it with 
the utmost virulence. Immediately 
on retiring into civil life a wonderful 
change takes place even on the most 
anti-bookish of one’s messmates. 
The epaulettes expand into reams of 
foolscap, the sword converts itself 
into a pen, and the jolly soldier of 
half a year before, is transmogrified 
into an author. The world, in conse- 
quence, is inundated with military 
sketches ;—ladies’-maids and senti- 
mental milliners have wept over the 
soft recollections of romantic majors; 
—mercers’ apprentices have handled 
the yard with the swagger of a field- 
marshal, from the inspiring stories of 
bloody-minded ensigns; and, inshort, 
the slang of the camp has become as 
familiar as the words of ordinary con- 
versation. The navy also has started 
in the same glorious pursuit. The 
gun-room is the scene of many a he- 
roic description. Captains and lieu- 


tenants club to celebrate the honour, 
virtue, cleanliness, and piety of the 
British tars. Yard-arms, taflrils, tar- 
paulins, gaffs, and booms, hustle each 
other through every page; and boys 


and virgins are elevated and asto- 
nished at the elegant phraseology of 
the cockpit. My wonder. all. this 
time has been, in the first place, how 
they can find stories to tell; and, in 
the next place, how they can find 
words to tell them. For myself, I 
am as good as the best of them at an 
anecdote after dinner; my wordscome 
as pat to the purpose as possible; 
but the moment | take my pen into 
my hand—presto—all my power of 
story-telling is gone. Some word ap- 
pears twice or thrice in the same 
sentence, my characters become con- 
fused, and the personages, whose wit 
is sure to create a laugh as | tell the 
story to my friends at table, are the 
stupidest fellows I ever met, when I 
write down their facetious responses 
in black and white. My opportuni- 
ties of observation have been as good 
as those of any officer of my stand- 
ing, and, as I said before, how the de- 
vil it is that they manage to tell long 
stories of two or three volumes, while 
I can’t muster a single page, I can by 
no means divine. But though I have 
hitherto failed in my attempts, I have 
not been altogether discouraged. 
Perseverance, they say, will conquer 
in the end; and some of these days, 
I doubt not, I shall be able to manu- 
facture a warlike tale as well as my 
neighbours. Besides the honour and 
reputation, there are other consider- 
ations which, it may easily be imagi- 
ned, would make a successful novel 
by no means an unpleasant achieve- 
ment to a captain onhalf-pay. Plutus, 
I am sorry to confess, mingles in all 
my dreams of fame. I envy Col. C. 
Thornton less for his inimitable style, 
and power of description, as the 
means of raising his reputation, than 
as the means of raising the wind. 
With such a pen as his, [should soon 
be in danger of becoming prouder of 
my purse than of my glory—my pock- 
et should re-echo “ sweet music of 
a silver sound,” where now the jin- 
gling of keys “ make the void mirth- 

ul without change.” But why should 
I indulge in such golden dreams? 
My conlounded gers grow stiff be- 
fore I have finished & sentence, and 
sometimes I give way to despair, and 
fear I must rest. contented as a story- 
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teller, which is very different indeed 
from a story-writer. 

While éngaged with these thoughts, 
for I assure you I have long been tor- 
piented with this literary and money- 
‘taking ‘ambition, I luckily received 
aii invitation to pass a few days in 
the' country with a distinguished mi- 
litary ‘friend. When I name General 
Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, K.C.B. T.K. 
&e. your curiosity will of course be 
excited to know something of the 
private habits of a hero whose public 
actions have awakened throughout 
his long and brilliant career so much 
admiration. Inthis I shall only gratify 
you in a slight degree. It is needless 
to inform you of his hospitality, his 
meee and his winning, and, in- 

eed, his fascinating manners. These 
are all already sufficiently known. 
But while on this visit, I was struck 
with something in his demeanour dif- 
ferent from what I had ever remarked 
‘before. The General seemed some- 
times ill at ease. His habitual good- 
nature seemed on some occasions to 
be inclined to leave him, and I could 
easily perceive that he was teazed and 
harassed more than he cared to shew, 
by the compliments which a young 
nobleman of the party heaped on him 
I confess with no sparing or delicate 
hand. This I ascribed to the natural 
modesty of a brave man—and I loved 
‘my distinguished host the more that 
I saw he shrank from the applauses 
his actions had deserved. Our time 
past very pleasantly in spite of these 
interruptions, and I began to feel m 
et, at leaving so excellentafriend, 
increased as the day of my departure 
approached. The rest of the guests 
had left us, and the day before that 
on which I had fixed to return to my 
lodging, the baronet and myself were 
entirely alone. All the morning I 
had noticed something mysterious in 
his manner. He seemed on the eve, 
every now and then, of making me 
some communication, but suddenly 
checked himself, and turned the con- 
versation to some other subject. We 
dined, ‘and ‘after dinner when the 
bottle had made two or three rounds, 
the ‘General told me he had some- 
thing to relate—he a by inveigh- 
ing “more ‘bitterly than I thought 
the ‘otcasion justified against the 
courtly ‘and ier armad lord I 
have mentioned. He then, to my as- 
tonishment, said something of his 
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conscience not allowing him to ac- 
cept such praises, and on my ex- 

ressing my wonder at his squeam- 
ishness, he told me he had long wish- 
ed for some one to whom to make 
his confession, and on my faithfully 
promising to assist him with my 
counsel and advice, he filled up his 
glass and began as follows :— 


You are aware that I am in pos- 
session of what the world generally 
considers the highest favours of for- 
tune. I have risen to a distinguished 
rank in my profession, my wealth is 
more than commensurate with my 
desires, my friends, I may say with- 
out presumption, are zealously at- 
tached to me, and all these blessings 
are enhanced by the enjoyment of 
uninterrupted good health. In the 
enumeration of my advantages, it 
may be necessary also to remind you, 
that my actions have not been alto- 
gether unknown. Reputation, and 
an honorary addition to my name, 
are the rewards of my achievements. 
Crowning “a youth of labour with 
an age of ease,” with every comfort 
which can rationally be desired, it 
might be thought there was nothing 
wanting to my entire felicity. But 
alas ! there isalways something to mar 
our enjoyments—“ some fatal remem- 
brance—some sorrow that throws its 
bleak shade alike over ourjoysand our 
woes,’—and by one overwhelmin 
evil all my blessings are rendered o 
no avail. When I look around me, 
and see my fields rich with harvests, 
my lawns green with verdure, and 
remember that they were acquired 
from a generous and grateful coun- 
try, a pang shoots through my heart, 
and I feel, with the writhings of hu- 
miliation and remorse, that I have 
not deserved its favours; that I have 
raised myself by a life of hypocrisy, 
and in short, that these honours and 
riches which were heaped upon me 
as the rewards of my bravery and 
resolution, have been bestowed— 
upon a coward—Yes, on one of the 
most nerveless and pusillanimous of 
human beings. The praises of the 


public, the compliments of my friends, 
the whole paraphernalia of my stars 
and ribbons, fill me with a lothing of 
myself. If I had really. merited such 
encomiums, I might have felt grati- 
fied by their being so universally ac- 
corded; but as it is|~You shall hear: 
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My youth was the most miserable 
period of my existence. My unre- 
sisting and easily intimidated cha- 
racter, made me the slave of any one 
who chose to domineer over me. 
The school at which I was educated 
was to mea collection of tyrants, ra- 
ther than playmates, and though I 
was good-tempered and attentive, 
and consequently a favourite with 
the master, I was buffeted and de- 
spised by the very youngest of the 
boys. The name Miss Molly, by 
which I was known throughout the 
school, sufficiently shews the estima- 
tion in which I was held ; and if any 
trick was to be played, any ghost to 
be raised, any toes to be tied at night, 
or any one tossed in a blanket for the 
amusement of the bedroom, Frizzle 
Pumpkin was sure to be the victim. 
Amidst scenes such as these, with 
any spirit which at first I might have 
possessed, entirely broken, | arrived 
at the age of sixteen. Thin as a 
whipping-post, and remarkably tall 
for my years, I left the scene of my 
miseries, and resided for some 
months at home. Many consultations 
were held as tomy future destination. 
My father, a good easy man, spoke 
in favour of the church, but my mo- 
ther, who was a woman of spirit, and 
whose father had been an officer of 
considerable reputation, would hear 
of no other profession for me but the 
army. Their difference of opinion 
produced the result which might na- 
turally have been expected, namely, 
complete submission on the part of 
my father ; and at last it was decided 
that their only hope should gain ever- 
lasting laurels as a soldier, This re- 
solution took me entirely by surprise. 
My dreams at night were of nothing 
but wounds and blood. I thought of 
the certainty of being cut to pieces 
by some tremendous Frenchman ; re- 
sistance never entered into my cal- 
culations, and as for glory I never 
could imagine what was the meaning 
of the word. In this state of dismal 
foreboding my time was passed, and 
although I dreaded the profession to 
which I was doomed, still I was too 
much afraid of my mother’s domi- 
neering temper, to protest against 
the choice she had made for me. A 
commission was speedily procured, 
and my fears as the day of my depart- 
ure approached, amounted to agony. 
My uniform itself failed to animate 
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my courage, and my sword would 
have remained undrawn for ever, so 

reat was my repugnance to cold 
Iron. My mother, however, extri- 
cated it from its sheath with an im- 
petuosity that made me tremble, and 
praised its make and temper with all 
the warmth of approval. My mili- 
tary troubles oppressed me beyond 
expression, even before I left my 
home. The trepidation of my mind 
on first discharging a pistol, it is im- 
possible to describe; if any one has 
suffered shipwreck, or been spectator 
of an earthquake, or been bitten by a 
dog notoriously mad, he may form 
some slight idea of my feelings when 
I touched the trigger. Earth swam 
around me as I listened for the report, 
and a thousand lights danced before 
my closely-shut eyes as my senses 
seemed to expire in a kind of mental 
delirium. 

All this time I must, however, in- 
form you, my fear rested almost en- 
tirely in my mind. My outward man 
shewed few symptoms of the internal 
struggle; and I am not aware of ha- 
ving betrayed the intensity of my 
terrors on any occasion, unless by an 
additional paleness, and a total inca- 
pacity to speak. The day fixed for 
my joining the depot at last came 
on; and my courage was, if possible, 
diminished by every hour that passed. 
My father, who evidently participated 
in my alarms, but did not dare to 
shew them, talked, with a faltering 
voice and a tear in his eye, about 
Westminster Abbey and a peerage, 
and made convulsive efforts to be 
facetious, while it was evident his 
fears for my safety were only repress- 
ed by his fears of his spouse’s dis- 
pleasure. However, at length the 
moment arrived, and, after ascertain- 
ing of the driver the steadiness and 
good-temper of his horses, I stepped 
into a post-chaise, and soon found 
myself in the small country-town of 
, Where the depot of my regi- 
ment was stationed. The introduc- 
tion to my brother officers it is use- 
less to describe. Most of them were 
young and inexperienced like my- 
self; but, unlike me, they were all 
filled, to overflowing, with enthu- 
siasm for the service, and anticipa- 
tions of future glory. Our time was 
spent in the usual way that time 
is spent by military officers in a 
country town. The post-office was 
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regularly visited after parade ; an old 
billiard-table, with a considerable 
part of the cloth remaining, was a 
resource for two or three hours; and 
lounging from one end of the main 
street to the other, shewing ourselves 
and feathers to the best advantage, 
constituted all the rest of our employ- 
ment. My fears now began gradually 
to abate. There was no immediate 
prospect of our being ordered on fo- 
reign service, and the routine of my 
existence became more agreeable, in 
the exact proportion that I found it 
less dangerous than I had expected. 
As the town of is situated on 

a river, many parties were of course 
formed for boating, and when the 
weather grew warm, for bathing also. 
I have always had a horror of the 
water; but as I was aware that acci- 
dents might occur, however carefully 
guarded against, I lost no time in 
roviding myself with a sustaining 
pelt. In spite, however, of this pre- 
caution—and I was assured it was 
amply sufficient to support even two 
men in the water—I most sedulously 
avoided joining my messmates in any 
of their excursions. I was consider- 
ed quiet and shy, but in general, I 
believe, I was rather liked than other- 
wise—so my excuses were taken, 
and I was left to follow my own in- 
clinations in peace. One day, when 
I was walking quietly by the side of 
the river, in considerable dread that 
some cows which were feeding in 
the meadow might be attracted by 
my coat, I came on a branch of the 
stream, forming a large water tank 
through the field; and over this, 
which was of considerable width, a 
plank, laid across, acted as a bridge. 
As I was carefully stepping along this 
rickety pathway, I was arrested by 
the shouts of my regimental friends, 
who were amusing themselves, as the 
day was oppressively warm, by 
bathing in this secluded part of the 
river. I stopped on the plank, and 
watched their motions for some time, 
and I could not help envying them 
their courage in trusting themselves 
so carelessly as they did into the 
very deepest part of the stream. Not 
for all the wealth of India could I 
have prevailed on myself (guarded 
as I was with the sustaining belt, 
which I constantly wore) to have 
done the same. There was horror 
in the very thought ; and I was going 
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to continue my walk across the ditch, 
and retire from so dangerous a vici- 
nity, when I was thrilled by a cry of 
agony from the water beneath where 
I stood. I looked down, and in the 
very mouth of the ditch of which I 
have spoken, I saw Jack Wharton, 
the liveliest and kindest-hearted of 
our set, evidently in the greatest 
danger. He had crept quietly under 
the sedges at the side, in order to 
come upon me by surprise; but un- 
luckily, on arriving almost under the 
bridge, he was seized with the cramp 
in both legs. He looked up to me 
in the greatest despair.—* Save me, 
save me!” he cried in an agony— 
* Oh! save me!” and sunk below 
the water, apparently quite exhaust- 
ed. A thousand thoughts rushed 
into my brain—I saw his head and 
pale brow, after coming up for a 
moment, go down a second time,— 
a dimness fell upon my eyes, a faint- 
ness came over my spirit, and, in the 
intensity of my apprehension, I lost 
my balance, and fell into the hole 
where my poor friend was strug- 
gling. Alittle recalled to my recollec- 
tion by the plunge, I grasped convul- 
sively at the nearest object, and, sup- 
ported by my belt, Imade directly for 
theland. Instinctively lclambered up 
the bank, still clenching the object I 
had seized in the water. I just saw it 
was the arm of poor Wharton, and 
that I had saved him—when again my 
terrors overcame me, and I fainted. 
When I recovered my senses, I 
was saluted with shouts of “ bravo, 
bravo!” Slowly I opened my eyes, 
and found myself surrounded by my 
friends; Wharton was still chafing 
my temples, and calling me his de- 
liverer, and pouring forth the most 
_ expressions of his gratitude. 
‘hough still shuddering at my narrow 
escape, I expressed in a few words 
my happiness at having been the 
instrument of his preservation, but I 
told him at the same time, with truth, 
that my exertions had scarcely been 
voluntary, and that as I was quite 
unable to swim, it was only over- 
powering necessity which obliged 
me to plunge into the river. The 
fame of this exploit soon spread 
through the somewhat contracted 
circle of the town of ——; my total 
ignorance of swimming enhanced the 
merit of my heroic contempt of 
danger, and for a week or two I was 
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quite the lion of the parties in the 
neighbourhood. But my gallantry, 
as it was termed, had a more endu- 
ring memorial than the applauses of 
the beaux and belles of ——. The 
officers, at that time in the depot, 

resented me with a handsome snuff- 

ox, on which is an inscription, testi- 
fying their high opinion of my merit 
in plunging in, at the imminent risk 
of my life, to the assistance of a bro- 
ther officer.—This box I of course 
still preserve, and although it is 
nearly thirty years since the adven- 
ture took place, I can scarcely now 
look on that complimentary testi- 
mony to my courage without a blush. 

Young Wharton after that became 
the warmest of my friends ; but in 
my intercourse with him, there was 
always on my side a feeling of em- 
barrassment. My conscience would 
not allow me to accept the gratitude 
which he offered,and my pride would 
not allow me to confess to him the 
real circumstances of the case. This 
struggle within myself produced 
a coldness in my behaviour, and I 
saw that the boy was mortified and 
disappointed, that his warm advances 
were so indifferently received. At 
length, though it was evident he 
longed for an opportunity to shew 
his affection for his preserver, as he 
still thought and called me, he desist- 
ed from cultivating any greater inti- 
macy than had previously subsisted 
between us. I was now considered 
among my friends a person whose 
courage was only equalled by his mo- 
desty; andan idea began to be spread 
that I was so reckless of life, in the 

ursuit of fame, that under the me- 
ancholy and quietness of a Jacques, 
1 concealed the spirit and ambition 
of a Hotspur. 

I shall not trouble you with the 
further details of our residence at 
, nor need I describe to you 
the terror which fell upon me with 
threefold force from the hopes I had 
fondly indulged of security, when a 
dispatch came down for us to join 
our regiment, which was just ordered 
abroad. Our march was conducted 
without any remarkable occurrence ; 
and in the highest possible order, 
with the steadiness and regularity of 
veteran campaigners, our new levies 
made a most imposing appearance 
when united for the first time to the 
main body of the regiment, upon 
parade. Forces had been collected 





from all quarters, and concentrated 
at Portsmouth. Our destination was 
not as yet known,and my fears wére 
accordingly divided between the 
sabres of the French and the mur- 
derous rifles of the Yankees. We 
were detained for upwards of a 
fortnight by contrary winds, and I 
confess to you that my prayers were 
most fervent and sincere, that the 
weathercock might never change its 
direction. At last, however, acalm 
succeeded to the tempest which had 
restrained us so long; the transports 
were anchored as near to the shore 
as possible, and on the 17th day of 
, in the year ——, for I love to 
be particular in my dates, I bade 
adieu to the shores of England. The 
voyage left me ample time for serious 
reflection. I was conscious of my 
own utter cowardice ; I was aware 
that on the very first occasion of 
danger I should disgrace myself ; and 
I need scarcely inform you that my 
spirits, naturally placid, were by no 
means elevated by the contemplation 
of my future prospects. The mirth 
of my companions grated harshly on 
my ears. I could scarcely believe 
that their anxiety to meet the enemy 
was not feigned,—and yet disagree- 
able as the passage was, | could never 
persuade myself to wish for its con- 
clusion. Our destination we now 
found was The enemy were 
known to have made every prepara- 
tion for our approach, and even the 
bravest of my messmates, though 
they were doubtful for a moment of 
ultimate success, expressed their 
anticipations of tremendous loss in 
forcing our way to land. The night 
before we expected to come to an 
anchor, my forebodings of evil would 
not allow me to rest in my cot; I 
therefore went on deck, and leant 
despondingly against the mast. The 
moon was high in heaven, groups of 
soldiers were lying on the boards, 
apparently asleep, and the only 
moving objects on the scene were 
the fewsailors attending to the neces- 
sary operations of the vessel. With 
a sort of desperate resolution I had 
determined to rush upon death and 
put an end to my tormenting fears at 
once,—I had summoned to my aid 
all that I had ever heard or read of 
heroic achievement, and having thus 
made up my mind for the worst that 
could befall me, sunk into 4 state of 
calm and almost self-devoting des 
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air. I was interrupted in my reverie 
y,a voice at my side—* Pumpkin !” 

it.said, “ what a glorious moon !” I 

turned round, and saw young Whar- 

ton gazing intently upon the bright 
planet ; and in my life I think I never 
saw so beautiful an expression in any 
one’s face as at that moment in his. 

Languidly I looked upwards to the 

same object, and said in a low and 

subsided whisper, “ Yes, very.”— 

“ Why, you seem in low spirits, con- 

sidering the noble prospect we have 

before us.” 

Never, you will believe me, could 
it enter into my calculations, that 
any one would describe the hateful 
certainty of going into battle as a 
noble prospect. Iaccordingly thought 
he was expressing his admiration of 
the scenery. 

“Such contemplations,’ I said, 
“are by no means calculated to 
raise the spirits. There is some- 
thing so awful and sublime in the 
motions of the mighty host now 
marshalled in such beautiful array 
within our view, that the mind sinks 
under it, and admiration is strongly 
mingled with awe.” 

“ That may be the case,” he re- 
lied, “ to a philgsopher, but I never 
‘new any thing of philosophy, and 
never shall. All that I know or care 
for is this—that all our operations 
are regulated by the commander-in- 
chief; obedience is all we can give, 
and if you and I are lucky, we shall 
perhaps be captains within the 
week.” 

This soon recalled me to the hor- 
rors of my situation, I painted to my- 
self the contempt with which every 
one, even the warm-hearted boy who 
looked to me now with admiration 
and esteem, would regard me after 
to-morrow’s fight. My dogged reso- 
lution, prompted by my despair, al- 
most gave way, and I was undecided 
whether or not it would be better to 
ease my conscience by confessing the 
truth to my friend, and rushing at 
once upon the disclosure whichevery 
hour became more hideous to me by 
delay. . That it was inevitable, I did 
not doubt. I had no high feeling to 
support me, and I would gladly have 
exchanged honour, hopes, and rope 

I 


tation, for safety and oblivion, 

could have instantly got to a distance 
after the confession, I should not have 
put it off one: moment,—but to be 
pointed. at, jeered, laughed at, ridi- 
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culed, spurned, despised,—it was too 
much,—and I resolved to wait pa- 
tiently the course of events, and not 
precipitate my disgrace by a prema- 
ture discovery. 

“ We shall have bloody work of it 
at all events, and a glorious victory, 
whoever lives to see it. We shall 
first have to stand the fire of all the 
batteries in going ashore; and after 
we land, we shall be attacked by the 
whole army of the enemy drawn up 
on the coast,—bullets will be as plen- 
tiful as peas in August, and our regi- 
ment will have its full share, as we 
shall most likely be pushed first to 
land.” 

“ Indeed ?” I said, as you may ima- 
ine with no diminution of my dis- 
ike to honourable service—* that ar- 

rangement strikes me to be very un- 
fair. The rest of the troops” 

“ Spoken like yourself: you are 
alwayssokind and considerate—why, 
it may be their turn next time, and 
they should not grumble if we step 
for once before them, into the field 
of glory.” 

“ Oh no, [have no doubt they don’t 
envy our situation in the least. For 
my own part, if I were in their 
place” ——. 

“ You would be in a devil of a pas- 
sion at being kept behind—But how- 
ever I expect great things from you 
to-morrow. I shall be very happy if 
I can only follow your example. The 
eyes of the whole regiment are upon 
you, and all of us expect something 
quite out of the way.” 

“ They will most probably not be 
disappointed,” I said with a bitter con- 
sciousness—“ I have no doubt they 
will see many things to amaze them.” 

“ How ? have you fixed on any 
plan? That you will distinguish 
yourself, I have no doubt; but if in 
doing so you require the assistance 
of another, my sword, my life, which 
I owe to your intrepidity, is at your 
service.” 

My feelings became bitterer and 
more irritable every instant that our 
conference lasted. I hated the brave 
young fellow who thus offered every 
thing in his power to aid my reputa- 
tion ; for you may be sure your true 
coward hates no man for any thing 
so much as for his courage. While 
I was musing on the difference be- 
tween our dispositions, he again asked 
me most earnestly by what means I 
hoped torender myself distinguished? 
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Worked into a state of frenzy by 
this harping on what was to me the 
most disagreeable subject in the 
world; hating the army, him, myself, 
and all the universe, I grasped him 
by the arm, and said slowly and 
distinctly —“ By exposing myself! 
Mark my words, and remember what 
I have told you.” 

Having made this confession, I let 
his arm go; and as I slowly turned 
away to hide my agony and humilia- 
tion, instead of his eyes being turned 
on me with the contempt I deserved, 
they were fixed with a look of gene- 
rous enthusiasm. 

“ For God’s sake,” he whispered, 
“ do not expose yourself too much— 
but wherever you are, I shall be at 
your side. God bless you, good 
night.” 

Day came at length, and land was 
descried at the distance of less than 
twenty miles. Expectation was raised 
to the utmost height. Officers were 
busied in all parts of the vessel gazing 
intently through their telescopes. For 
myself, I felt no-curiosity. I knew 
that all places were alike to me, and 
I remained amidst that busy and in- 
spiring scene, in apathy and silence. 
Every minute revealed to us more 
distinctly the features of the shore. 
An abrupt hill, at a little distance 
from the sea, thickly studded with 
trees and brushwood, was crowned 
by a battery apparently of consider- 
able size. To the right of this a 
thickly- wooded district stretched out 
as far as the eye could reach, while 
on the left a level country was spread 
to an immense extent, and admirably 
adapted for the maneuvres of an 
army. The object of our chiefs, we 
could easily divine, would be to seize 
the commanding height,and we could 
not doubt that so important a station 
would be defended to the last. Ex- 
clamations of joy and delight burst 
from the gazers as the scene gradu- 
ally unfolded its beauties. The height 
was evidently manned by a very 
strong detachment, while large masses 
of infantry were distinguishable on 
the plain. To an unprejudiced eye 
the coup-d’ceil would have been won- 
derfully striking, while no inconsi- 
derable part of the beauty of the pro- 
spect, would have been derived from 
the transports and ships of war co- 
vering the whole sea with a white 
cloud of canvass. Every heart ex- 
cept my own bounded with anima- 
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tion; but, alas! with me the sensa- 
tion was only one of increased mi+ 
sery and despondence. 

Two frigates were sent forward to 
demolish the battery, and cover the 
landing of the troops. How nobly 
this service was performed it is need- 
less for me to mention,—the noise 
of the cannon sunk me into tenfold 
confusion; the smoke rose in dense 
wreaths, and under cover of the 
bombardment, the boats pushed to 
land. Of my own behaviour, I can 
give you no account. Listening only 
to the thunder of the artillery, think- 
ing, I suppose, of nothing, but ina 
state of complete torpor and bewil- 
derment, I took my station in the 
boat. Wesoon found ourselves drawn 
up on the shore; and a shout, which 
for a moment drowned the roaring 
of the guns, shewed the enthusiasm 
of our men, and the success of our 
enterprise. 

Mechanically marched alongwith 
the others—rushed up the hillock of 
which I have spoken, and after a 
melee mingled with many horrid 
sounds, half-maddened with groans, 
shrieks, shoutings, and exclamations 
of every tone and nature, I found 
myself alone. Awakened alittle from 
my amazement, by this appalling dis- 
covery, I looked around me. Our 
troops had pushed most gallantly up 
the hill, but just as some of the fore- 
most had crowned it, a large rein- 
forcement of the enemy met them at 
the top, and by overwhelming num- 
bers, repulsed us with incredible 
slaughter. How it occurred I have 
never been able to guess—but alone, 
on the hostile side of the hillock, cut 
off from our own forces, the bravest 
might have been excused for giving 
himself up for lost. I saw no possi- 
bility of escape, unless by conceal- 
ing myself in the thicket to the right, 
and I accordingly directed my course 
to the nearest clump. Suddenly the 
earth was shaken beneath my feet, 
and on looking round to the place 
from which the noise proceeded, I 
saw acharge of our own cavalry which 
had deployed round the base of the 
height, upon a regiment of the ene- 
my’s light horse, stationed under its 
cover. The fate of the attack was 
not long doubtful. The enemy be- 
gan to waver, and in a short time a 
complete rout took place. Horses 


in great numbers, wild and unma- 
nageable, rushed past me on every 
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side. In momentary expectation of 
being cleft by some retreating horse- 
man, or trodden to death by the hoofs 
of his charger, I shrieked and holloed, 
but luckily the enemy were general- 
ly more frightened than myself. 

In the despair of the moment, al- 
though from my childhood in the ut- 
most terror of trusting myself on 
horseback, I determined, as the only 
chance of avoiding being ridden over, 
to seize some masterless charger, and 
trust to good fortune for the rest. I 
luckily soon caught one as it gallop- 
ed past me, and climbed into the 
saddle. In an instant the horse con- 
tinued its flight, and badly as at all 
times I rode, and half delirious as I 
was with alarm, I rejoiced to see that 
its speed would soon get me out of 
the crowd. Intently anxious to pre- 
serve my seat, I clung with despe- 
rate energy to the mane, and unfor- 
tunately my sword, which I still re- 
tained in my hand, was jerked by the 
tossing of my career against my face, 
and inflicted this ghastly wound, of 
which you see the mark upon my 
brow. My horse with untired speed 
continued its flight, and was evident- 
ly gaining rapidly upon those who 
had fled before. In particular, I saw I 
was following exactly in the track of 
an old officer, evidently of distinction, 
whose horse gave tokens of fatigue. 
The blood, I perceived, was trickling 
from several wounds it had received, 
and I began to be dreadfully alarmed 
that its rider, when I should overtake 
him, would blow out my brains with 
the pistols at his holsters. In this 
state I managed to catch hold of the 
reins, but alas! I found that I had 
little power in reducing my horse’s 
speed. Just, however, as I got up 
with the officer I so much dreaded, 
[succeeded in checking my terrified 
animal, and assumed something ap- 
proaching to an upright seat. The 
officer seeing me at his side, and re- 
cognising the English uniform, pulled 
up his horse at the same time. “ The 
fortune of war is yours,” he said,— 
“yield myself prisoner.” Saying 
this, he bowed, and presented me his 
sword. Bewildered with the whole 
adventure, and scarcely believing the 
reality of my safety, I bowed in re- 
turn, and took advantage of the stop 
to which my horse had come to turn 
him round in hopes of rejoining our 
own forces. My prisoner who was 
wounded and fatigued, rode dejeet- 
edly at my side, 1 confess I was un- 
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der considerable alarm lest he should 
retract his surrender, and perhaps 
turn the tables upon his captor. But 
luckily he entertained no such idea. 
Our cavalry had gone on in pursuit 
of the main body of the fugitives, and 
we still saw them, though at a great 
distance, furiously engaged. Of the 
fate of the battery and forces on the 
hillock, I was of course ignorant, and 
was in prodigious alarm lest I should 
fall into the enemy’s hands before re- 
joining our army on the beach. My 
fears, however, were vain. On round- 
ing the eminence, still accompanied 
by my prisoner, we found ourselves 
in presence of the victorious British 
force. My face being covered with 
clotted gore, and being altogether 
excited by my terrors to a degree of 
fever, my appearance must have crea- 
ted some surprise among our troops. 
By good fortune I rode up to the 
station of my own regiment, where 
I had been long given up for lost. 
The joy of my companions was warm- 
ly and loudly expressed, and I soon 
was observed by the General, who 
happened at that moment to be pass- 
ing along the line. His acute eye 
saw immediately how affairs were 
placed. He called me to him, en- 
quired my name and rank, and com- 
plimented me highly on my beha- 
viour. My prisoner, in order I sup- 
pose to account for his own surren- 
der, related some wonderful instances 
of my valour; and his rank being no 
less than lieutenant-general of the 
enemy, added no little reputation to 
my exploit. The issue of this battle, 
so far as I am concerned, is soon told. 
I was raised to a captaincy on the 
spot, and sent home with the dis- 
patches. In the general’s account 
of the engagement, the following 
passage occurred :—“ Allow me also 
to recommend to your notice Captain 
Frizzle Pumpkin, the bearer of this 
dispatch. Throughout the affair his 
conduct was the admiration of the 
whole army. Alone and surrounded 
by the enemy, he dismounted atroop- 
er, sprung on his charger, and suc- 
ceeded, in the face of his own forces, 
in capturing and securing Lieutenant- 
General the Baron De I con- 
sider myself indebted to his calm yet 
daring courage, for raising the spirits 
of the troops to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, and I regret it is not in 
my power to bestow on him a reward 
adequate to his transcendent merits,” 
( Zo be continued.) 
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To the Mountain Winds. 


TO THE MOUNTAIN WINDS. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


How divine 

The liberty, for frail, for mortal man, 

To ream at large among unpeopled giens, 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps !—Regions consecrate 
To oldest time !—And, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in his nest, 

Be as a presence or a motion—One 

Among the many there. 





WorpDswortH. 


Mountain winds! oh! whither do ye call me? 
Vainly, vainly would my steps pursue ! 

Chains of care to lower earth enthral me, 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo ? 


Oh! the strife of this divided being ! 

Is there peace where ye are borne on high ? 
Could we soar to your proud eyries fleeing, 

In our hearts would haunting memories die ? 


Those wild places are not as a dwelling 
Whence the footsteps of the loved are gone ! 

Never from those rocky halls came swelling 
Voice of kindness in familiar tone! 


Surely music of oblivion sweepeth 

In the pathway of your wanderings free ; 
And the torrent, wildly as it leapeth, 

Sings of no lost home amidst its glee. 


There the rushing of the falcon’s pinion, 
Is not from some hidden pang to fly ; 

All things breathe of power and stern dominion— 
Not of hearts that in vain yearnings die. 


Mountain winds! oh! is it, is it only 
Where man’s trace hath been, that so we pine ? 
Bear me up, to grow in thought less lonely, 
Even at nature’s deepest, loneliest shrine ! 


Wild, and mighty, and mysterious singers ! 
At whose tone my heart within me burns ; 

Bear me where the last red sunbeam lingers, 
Where the waters have their secret urns ! 


There to commune with a loftier spirit 

Than the troubling shadows of regret ; 
There the wings of freedom to inherit, 

Where the enduring and the wing’d are met. 


Hush, proud voices ! put be your falling ! 
Woman’s lot thus chainless may not be ; 

Hush! the heart your trumpet sounds are calling, 
Darkly still may grow—but never free ! 
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FIRST AND LAST. 


No. VII. 


THE FIRST AND LAST BIRTHDAY. 


“ Nor to-day, George, but to-mor- 
row week,” said Mrs Coventry. 

“ And why to-morrow week, Sa- 
rah ?” replied her husband. 

“ Can’t you guess, sir ?”’ rejoined 
Mrs Coventry, in a tone of assumed 
rebuke. 

“ To-morrow week—to-morrow 
week,” he repeated, as if really en- 
deavouring to task his memory— 
“ to-morrow week is” 

“ The second of June, sir,’ inter- 
rupted Mrs Coventry, in the same 
tone of playful displeasure. 

“Oh! I remember now—aye, to 
be sure—to-morrow week is the se- 
cond of June—and the second of 
June—isn’t that the second anniver- 
sary of our wedding-day, love ?” 

“ Yes, dear George, and the jirst 
birthday of my sweet boy,” folding 
the infant which she held in her arms 
rapturously to her bosom. 

“ The jirst birthday of our jirst 
child,” said he, with a sly empha- 
sis on the word “ first.” 

“ Of our jirst and onty child,” 
murmured Mrs Coventry, with an 
emphasis equally marked, but far 
different in expression ; while, as she 
spoke, she clasped it to her with a 
mournful eagerness, as if she then 
felt it was a precious, but destined 
to be a solitary, treasure. 

There was this feeling at her heart. 
She could not account for it; she 
could not get rid of it; but when- 
ever, in those fond anticipations 
which are among the brightest vi- 
sions of early wedded life, they talk- 
ed of their future family, and of what 
their domestic plans should be, as 
their family increased, she always 
seemed to have a foreboding that 
this boy would alone be spared to 
her; that whatever other children 
she might have, they would only 
pass through a short existence to the 
grave. At first, her husband ridi- 
culed the presentiment; it was too 
strong, however, for ridicule to over- 
throw, and gradually became too sad 
for it to approach. It was no less 
inaccessible to reasoning; for all 
that affection could obtain, was the 
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tender assurance she would try to 
think of it as little as possible. 

And who were George and Sarah 
Coventry ? The reader shall know 
all that I know myself respecting 
them. 

George Coventry was found one 
summer’s evening under a hawthorn 
tree, sewed up in a. hand-basket. 
The person who found him was an 
eccentric old bachelor, of the name 
of Price Williams, who was very fond 
of nightingales ; and there was a cop- 
pice, about a quarter of a mile from 
his house, which the nightingales 
loved to frequent. Hither he would 
betake him about sunset ; and seated 
at the foot of this hawthorn, listen to 
the ravishing melody of the lone 
songstress till his maid Jemima came 
to tell him supper was ready, at 
the hearing of which, he was never 
known to tarry another minute for 
the sweetest descant that ever roll- 
ed, rich and musical, from a nightin- 
gale’s throat. On the evening in 
question, he found his seat pre-occu- 
pied by the little stranger; and Je- 
mima was infinitely perplexed, as she 
saw her master returning so soon 
with a basket in his hand, which at a 
distance appeared like her own mar- 
ket-basket. But her own market-bas- 
ket was hanging in its place, behind 
the kitchen door. It was clear, there- 
fore, the basket belonged to some- 
body else, though she knew of no- 
body who had such a kind of basket 
but Widow Pugh, of Rosebank cot- 
tage ; and Widow Pugh, as she re- 
marked to herself, “ lived in a clean 
opposite direction to the nightin- 

ales.” 

Meanwhile, the old gen‘leman 
stalked on, stately and sedate, with 
this puzzling basket, which he seem- 
ed to carry with much care; a cir- 
cumstance that naturally increased 
Jemima’s perplexity. He passed into 
the house through the front door, in- 
stead of through the kitchen, as he 
was commonly wont to do. This was 
adding fuel to the fire of curiosity 
that already burned fiercely enough 
in Jemima’s wont. He entered bis 
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room. She heard him talking to him- 
self. Presently his bell rung, and 
Jemima was the most punctual of 
servants in answering it. 

“ See whether this is a boy or girl,” 
said he, pointing to the infant, which 
he had taken out of the basket, and 
laid upon the table. “ If it is a boy,” 
he continued, “ we'll nurse it be- 
tween us; if a girl, it shall go to the 
parish.” 

“ Lord, sir!” exclaimed Jemima, 
lifting up her hands in astonishment, 
“I dare say it is nothing but a by- 
blow! Where did you get it ?” 

“ I get it!” cried Mr Williams, 
—_ his box, and taking a pinch 
of snuff as he spoke,—*“ Pooh !” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Jemima, 
looking in the infant’s face, “ I can’t 
tell whether it is boy or girl, for my 

not I—but I dare say it is one 
or the other, for it is God’s provi- 
dence that these things when they 
come, never come out of nature.” 

“No,” said her master, scratching 
behind his left ear ; “ they are all in 
nature, Jemima.” 

“ Poor little thing!” she added, 
“ it is for all the world just like a wax 
doll in a sweet sleep. Ill be sworn 
it is agirl, it is so quiet, and looks so 
innocent.” 

It happened unfortunately for Je- 
mima’s characteristics of her sex, 
that at this moment Mr Williams un- 
pinned from the bosom of the infant 
a piece of paper, till then unperceived 
by him, on which were written these 
words, in a small but legible hand— 
“ George Coventry—preserve the 
name, whatever fate betide the bear- 
er of it.” 

Mr Williams adhered to his de- 
elaration, save that he and Jemi- 
ma did not nurse the boy between 
them. Enquiries were instituted to 
discover the parents, but they proved 
unsuccessful. There were those, in- 
deed, who hinted, that if the old gen- 
tleman could find out the mother, 
they would be bound to name the 
father—an insinuation which always 
greatly scandalized Jemima, who 
was not without a theory of her own, 
however, to explain cause and ef- 
fect; for, as little George grew up, 
she discovered a striking likeness 
between him and sundry “ hussies” 
of the place, whom, as she said “ she 
could not abide to look upon.” Nay, 
on one occasion, she went so far as 
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to remark to her master, that, “ the 
rogue was getting just such a double 
chin as the vicar, and was wonder- 
fully like him too, when he had his 
black pinafore on.” But she never 
ventured to repeat this, after the old 
gentleman admonished her she was 
liable to do penance in a white sheet 
in the parish church, for speaking 
slander. 

When George was in his fifteenth 
year, his benefactor died, leaving him 
well provided for ; though the legacy 
was subject to sundry whimsical con- 
ditions. Among other things, it was 
required that“ he should make choice 
of the army or navy, but must em- 
brace one of those services within 
twelve months after the testator’s 
death ;” and, that “ the principal of 
the legacy should be at his entire dis- 
posal when he was forty, provided 
he was then a bachelor, and changed 
his name from George Coventry, to 
George Hawthorn Nightingale, in 
commemoration of the circumstances 
attending his discovery.” In default 
of any one of these, besides many 
other strange conditions, the proper- 
ty depending upon them, which 
amounted to some thousands, was 
“ to be divided between any twelve 
men his executors might select, ha- 
ving each of them a wooden leg, and 
being bachelors above the age of 
fifty.” 

George entered the army, obtain- 
ed a majority before he was five-and- 
twenty, and up to that period con- 
trived to steer clear of all the rocks 
and shoals placed in his course by 
the humorous ingenuity of his pro- 
tector. But then it was he first saw 
Sarah Cecil, a portionless orphan, 
whose asylum was under the roof of 
as gentle a creature as Charity ever 
called to her divine ministry. The 
grace and beauty of Miss Cecil’s per- 
son, great as they were, were poor 
in comparison with that purity of 
heart, and simplicity of character, 
which, while they threw a lustre 
around her moral nature, heightened 
the fascination of her charms. De- 
liberation soon became solemn mum- 
mery with Major Coventry.. Yet 
would he take himself very serious- 
ly to task, for fitting on chains, every 
link of which, he y Ess must cost 
him its weight in gold, if once fairly 
riveted. ‘They were riveted; and 


he was bound hand and foot, long 
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before he came to the resolution of 
making a vigorous resistance. In 
short, when he was only six-and- 
twenty, he renounced all substantial 
advantages of fortune as George 
Hawthorn Nightingale, Esq., at forty 
—and, by the same act which made 
him the happiest of men, shower- 
ed down unexpected felicity upon 
twelve of his fellow-creatures, living 
in single blessedness and single leg- 
gedness. And so perfect, so all-suf- 

cient was his happiness, that never 
once had a shadow of regret stolen 
over his mind at a sacrifice, the very 
existence of which, from motives of 
the purest delicacy, he had carefully 
abstained from mentioning to Mrs 
Coventry. 

And what was the subject of dis- 
course between them, which she de- 
sired might be postponed till the mor- 
row week ? 

A mere trifle—but one of those 
trifles that identify themselves with 
some of the dearest feelings of the 
heart. He had seen a pair of amber 
bracelets in a jeweller’s shop,—the 
_ was moderate; and he wished 

rs Coventry to say whether she 
liked the pattern, before he bought 
them. “I need not go to look at 
them,” said she, when the conver- 
sation was resumed, “for you know, 
George, I always prefer your taste to 
my own; but give them to me to- 
morrow week, and then they will be 
sanctified by the recollection of the 
two happiest days my life has yet 
known.” A gentle pressure of the 
hand which he held in his,and a smile 
that told of sinless idolatry, were his 
only answer. 

On the evening of this anticipated 
morrow—of this day of promised 
blissful remembrance, Major and Mrs 
Coventry strolled into the fields which 
surrounded their pleasant suburban 
dwelling. George was more than 
usually thoughtful and silent during 
the walk,—that is, he was less than 
usually cheerful and animated; for 
such was his general flow of spirits, 
that a very slight abatement of their 
intensity, produced, from the force 
of the contrast, the effect of extreme 
dejection. At first, Mrs Coventry 
feared he was ill; but that apprehen- 
sion removed, she strove to rally him 
out of his pensive mood. Her efforts 
were partially successful. He laugh- 


ed; he talked more gaily; but she 
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fancied there was & sadness in his 
laugh, a forced buoyancy in his con- 
versation. She fancied, too, though 
she knew not why, there was an ear- 
nestness, a tender solicitude, in his 
manner, like that which the sense of 
past unkindness, or the secret con- 
sciousness that we may soon be de- 
nied all power to lavish kindness upon 
a beloved object, sometimes inspires. 
From such promptings, come the si- 
lent, heart-breaking endearments of 
the slowly dying. The kiss, the em- 
brace, the unwearied indulgence, are 
all so many gentle farewells of the 
soul ; so many fond and lingering re- 
petitions of pleasures, each of which 
may be the last, while each that is, 
springs from deeper and deeper 
yearnings of the parting spirit. 

Asthey ascended a small eminence, 
a range of landscape spread before 
them, bathed in the liquid and trem- 
bling lustre of a setting sun. It was 
a gorgeous spectacle. -“ How beau- 
tiful!” he exclaimed, pausing to gaze 
around; “ how beautiful!—But who, 
that knew he was to die to-morrow, 
could look upon a scene like this, 
and feel the serene holiness of mind 
it inspires ? Yet there are eyes—aye, 
and of thousands—now bent on that 

lorious orb, which shall never see 
t rise—while some, though spared 
till then, shall be closed in death ere 
it sets again !” 

There was a mystery in all this, as 
well as in his general deportment 
during the remainder of the evening, 
which attracted the observation, ra- 
ther than excited the fears, of Mrs 
Coventry. She believed something 
had occurred to vex him; what it was, 
she did not seek to know, because, 
from the unreserved confidence on 
all subjects that subsisted between 
them, she was aware the cause of his 
present disquiet, whatever it might 
be, was one which, for reasons she had 
no desire to scrutinize, he evidently 
did not then wish to disclose. 

On the following morning, he rose 
somewhat earlier than his accustom- 
ed hour, to take his usual walk before 
breakfast. While waiting for his re- 
turn, a livery servant rode up to the 
door, delivered a letter, and putting 
spurs to his horse, galloped off im- 
mediately towards London. The let- 
ter was for Mrs Coventry, and in the 
handwriting of her husband! Its con- 
tents confounded her, 
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“ My BELOVED SARAu, 

“ Come to me without loss of time. 
I would spare you the shock—but 1 
shall be happier when I hear from 
your own lips that you will bear your 
trial with resignation. Come, the in- 
stant you receive this. Lose not a 
moment, I beseech you.” 

She neither wept nor raved, as, 
with bloodless cheek, and a palpita- 
ting heart, she read these fearful 
words. “ What can have happened ?” 
breathed in a stifled whisper, was all 
that fell from her; and she pressed 
her hand upon her brow, to quell the 
furious beating of her temples. The 
next instant, hastily folding up the 
letter, she prepared to obey its me- 
lancholy summons. 

A postscript directed her whither 
she was to go ; a post-chaise was soon 
at the door; and silent, as one be- 
reaved of speech, tearless, as the in- 
fant that sleeps its first sleep of life 
beside its joyful mother, this grief- 
stricken creature, who had hailed that 
morning with strangely blended feel- 
ings of bridal and maternal pride and 
happiness, now pursued her sad jour- 
ney! The distance was but a few 
miles. In less than half-an-hour she 
was at the place indicated—a small 
road-side public-house. There, in a 
low white-washed room, meanly fur- 
nished, dark and dirty, laid on a mi- 
serable bed in one corner, she saw— 
no—the ghastly object before her, so 
hideously disfigured, she could not 
believe was the same idolized being 
who had quitted her side, only afew 
short hours, high in health, and in the 
full flush of manly grace and vigour. 
But that outstretched hand—and the 
motion of it, for her to approach, 
and the piteous expression of those 
eyes, which still spoke a language 
whose mute eloquence had so often 
thrilied through her soul, revealed 
the appalling truth. And then it was, 
the anguish she had borne so meekly 
burst forth. She clasped the extend- 
ed hand—she looked at the mutilated 
face—she knew her husband—and 
her agony was expressed in loud la- 
mentations and long weeping. 

While she mourned, George Co- 
ventry breathed his last. He had 
gone out that morning to fight a duel 
—the challenger, not the challenged. 
Two shots were exchanged ; the.se- 
conds interfered; but Major Coventry 
was immoyable; he would not a¢- 
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knowledge he. had :reeeived, satisfac- 
tion till one or both pistols took effect. 
In the third fire, the ball of, Captain 
Beverley struck, him in the ,mouth; 
shattered it frightfully, and taking an 
oblique direction, passed out. behind 
the left ear. He fell; was, conveyed 
to the nearest public-house;,and a 
surgeon sent for, who immediately 
pronounced upon the mortal nature 
of the wound. _ When he heard this, 
he signified by motions that he wish- 
ed for pen, ink, and paper. The first 
thing he wrote was, “ Can I. be re- 
moved home?” The surgeon assured 
him that any attempt to move. him 
would hasten his death, by increasing 
the effusion of blood. He then, with 
much difficulty, traced the few lines 
to his wife. They were given to Cap- 
tain Beverley’s servant to convey, 
and he was ordered by his master.to 
proceed afterwards to town, with all 
possible speed, and return with an 
eminent surgeon whom he named. 

Here were havoc and, desolation! 
A noble heart, struck at by death—a 
gentle and a loving one, smote by 
sorrow, even in the fulness of its 
joy! Alas! there is no treachery in 
life so to be feared, as the treachery 
of life itself. The day that has pass- 
ed prosperously, let it challenge our 
gratitude ; but for the coming one, 
wrapped in shadows, welcome it, with 
trembling. Each minute has its al 
lotted dispensation of misery tocount- 
less thousands, This we know, and 
it is all. Who among us is warned 
of that which brings his own,? 

It was a sharp aggravation of the 
sufferings of Mrs Coventry, that her 
husband's wound disabled him from 
speaking. To have heard his voice 
once more—to have been blessed by 
him—to have received his parting 
benediction for their child, would, 
she vainly imagined, have been some 
mitigation ; though, in truth, her in- 
cessant recurrence to this thought 
was only the melancholy indulgence 
of that strange pleasure which sor- 
row finds (for sorrow has its volup- 
tuous enjoyments) in cherishing_it- 
self, in deepening the sources of its 
tears, and in refusing to, be com- 
forted. 1 eur 

In, the evening of this miserable 
day,,. as she sat weeping by. her, now 
widowed hearth, she drew aside the 


-curtaing.of the cradle. where her, in- 


fant slept,. They had been tastefully 
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ornamented: with 'festoons of white 
satin ‘ribbon—a portion of that same 


ribbon which had'adorned herself at’ 


the ‘altar—thus, in all hei thoughts, 
still mingling those two blissful re- 
collections ‘of her short life of hap- 

messthe bride and the mother. 

hey were ‘recollections still; but 
blissful ones no more. Every feel- 
ing that had’made them so, seemed 
blotted’ from: her heart by that sud- 
den affliction which had destroyed 
their living source. She bent over 
the slumbering innocent, and, in a 
voice that bespoke the depth of her 
anguish, exclaimed, “ Our oNnLy 
child! I ever knew it wouLp be 
thus!” Then, after a pause, during 
which she had gazed without a tear, 
she added, in a lower tone, but 
breathed with such touching tender- 
ness as might beseem a pitying an- 
gel, “ Poor soul!—and this is thy 
First birthday? An orphan, now, in 
thy very cradle—a thing hereafter for 
charity’s cold smiles! God be mer- 
ciful to thee, my sweet boy, when I 
am gone !” 

God was merciful. He strength- 
ened the fainting spirit of the mourn- 
er; and she lived to shelter her 
“only one” froth that cold smile of 
charity, which proud benevolence, 
or compassion, kindled at the shrine 
of duty, bestows on the unfortunate. 
The burden was’ heavy, but not in- 
supportable’; tlie trial was exceeding 
tribulation, but not utter despair ; for 
Heé' who seht them, vouchsafed for- 
titude to bear the one, and breathed 
hope into the soul to assuage the 
other. 

Tt was, in truth,a severe blow. Tar 
Cort ace, withall its endearing recol- 
lections as her first connubial home, 
—with all those attachments which 
the mind forms even to inanimate 
objects, when some circumstance or 
other, still fondly remembered, gives 
them a place in the heart,—had to be 
relinquished foran humble lodging in 
the outskitts of the metropolis. Here 
Mrs Coventry took up her abode, as 

ot as virtue, and almost as friend- 

ess’ for 'she shunned, rather than 
sdught—not from false pride, but 
from proud economy—those who, in 
her bettér days, had been the guests 
or ‘acquaintance’ of ‘her husband. 
This resolution was early taken; and 
it was easily kept. ' There weré many 


who expresséd ‘their’ wondér as to 
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“ what had become of poor Mrs Co- 
ventry and her child ;” but none who 
devoted half-an-hour to enquiries 
which would have conducted them 
to the widow’s dwelling. All were 
“sorry that so amiable and excellent 
a creature—so gifted and so fasci- 
nating too—should have met with 
such a sad reverse, and wished they 
knew how they could serve her;” but 
they bore their sorrow with edifying 
resignation, and exhibited an exem- 
plary forbearance in not seeking to 
gratify their wishes. A few short 
months saw the end of their wonder- 
ing, their sorrowing, and their wish- 
ing; and if “ poor Mrs Coventry and 
her child” had lived and died durin 

the Saxon Heptarchy, they coul 

scarcely have been less remembered. 

Small as was the pittance on which 
she now had tosubsist, she contrived, 
by such self-denials as are known 
only to honourable poverty, to put 
aside a little, every year, as a sacred 
fund for her child’s future. educa- 
tion, when he should be of an age 
to derive full benefit from instruc- 
tions, which she well knew would be 
too costly to be defrayed out of her 
current income. This plan was com- 
menced long before she could pos- 
sibly judge whether his natural en- 
dowments would repay her provi- 
dent love. But it seemed to impress 
upon that love the inspiration of a 
higher power, when, as he advanced 
in years, there was an unequivocal 
developement of mental faculties 
surpassing her most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Charles Coventry was, indeed, no 
“common boy.” Still less was he 
one of those very common prodigies, 
who astonish us while they are ten 
years old, and because they are ten 
years old, but grow up every-day 
men and women; little runaways 
and stragglers, who get the start of 
Time at the beginning of their jour- 
ney, and when overtaken by the 
steady old gentleman, find them- 
selves left behind all the rest of it. 
Nature had been prodigal in her 
gifts There was much of youthful 

~auty in his person; and he was 
gentle in his disposition, save when 
crossed, as he might think, capri- 
¢iously or despitefully; and then, 
the haughtiest rebel to submission 
which a _ and daring spirit ever 
made, He had great energy of cha- 
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racter; felt on the instant what it 
was he would like to do, and on the 
instant determined whether and how 
he would do it. At school, remark- 
able rather for certainty than cele- 
rity in his studies, his class-fellows 
would sometimes take the lead, and 
keep it for a while, but in the end 
he was always above them, and never 
lost an inch of the ground he once 

ined. His reading was of every 

ing; a book was a book to him, 
as any meat is a meal to a hungry 
man; and before he was twelve 
years old, he had read, “ The Whole 
Duty of Woman,” “ Salmon’s Chi- 
rurgery,” “ A Brief Treatise of Tes- 
taments and Last Wills,” “ Hobbes’s 
Decameron Physiologicum,” and an 
“ Alphabetical Book of Physical Se- 
crets,” which were the property, and 
happened to be the entire library, of 
the old lady in whose house his mo- 
ther lodged. 

It would feebly express Mrs Co- 
ventry’s feelings, as she watched the 
opening character of her son, simply 
to say, they were a parent’s. When 
all the love of which the heart is ca- 

ble, is concentrated upon one ob- 
ject—when all those sympathies and 
affections which embrace husband, 
kindred, children, friends, are called 
home, as it were, and made to twine 
themselves about a single being, it is 
hardly —— to conceive the de- 

ee of their intensity. This was 
ier case. Had the boy been as much 
beneath the ordinary standard of 
— and mental excellence, as 
e was certainly above it, it is not 
likely there would have been one 
jot of abatement in this intensity, for 
ove sees more perfections than the 
ee can catalogue. But, chal- 
enging admiration, as he did, from 
strangers ; the theme of praise with 
all; the favourite of every one, what 
could a proud and happy mother do, 
but, as she gathered in this tribute, 
adding it to the store which was al- 
ready great, let her heart o’erflow 
with its joyful treasure? And she 
did so, even to the excess that brings 
ony ; for she grew a worshipper 
of that which, as “a vapour, appear- 
eth for a little time, and then va- 
nisheth away.” She could hardly be 
said to live, or have her being, in 
any sense distinct from the life of 
her darling boy ; and the thought of 
what a shadow it was in which her 
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soul found its sum of earthly con- 
tentment, would often make her most 
sad in her very happiest moments, 
Her constant prayer to Heaven was, 
that she might live to see him take 
root where /e was to flourish, when 
she herself should decay and go down 
to the grave. 

The humble fortune of which Ma- 
jor Coventry was possessed at his 
death, consisted of bank stock, and 
his widow empowered a Mr Lionel 
Cranfield to receive the dividends 
for her as they fell due. Mr Cran- 
field was a money-getter; one of 
those men in whose eyes every thin 
has a money value, or none at all. 
Money was his god ; nor was it ever 
the less acceptable, because a little 
dirty, from the channels through 
which it flowed. What he would 
not do to get it, no one had ever dis- 
covered; what he would, all who 
knew him could tell. The sordid 
taint ran through every action of his 
life. But what then? He paid his 
debts, so he was duly accounted an 
upright man in his own circle. He 
had a son, who inherited in absolute 
perfection all his money-value no- 
tions of men and things, having been 
taught from his cradle to compre- 
hend only one description of rewards 
and a in this life, the re- 
ward of sixpence if he did well, the 

punishment of losing it if he did ill. 

his son, when of a proper age, he 
established in the same line of busi- 
ness as himself; and, as he had hi- 
therto acted for Mrs Coventry with- 
out receiving the usual commission, 
he thought he might as well transfer 
the agency to him, calculating that 
Mrs Coventry could hardly expect a 
young beginner to forego his profits. 
He was right; Mrs Coventry cheer- 
fully consented to pay Mr William 
Cranfield, what she had never wish- 
ed to withhold from Mr Lionel Cran- 
field, and the latter thus got rid of a 
gratuitous trust, while he “ put mo- 
ney into the purse” of his son. Little 
contrivances of this sort he delight- 
ed in, where, without broadly trading 
in dupery, he could practically over- 
reach. 

Unfortunately for Mrs Coventry, 
Mr William Cranfield, besides having 
all the virtues of his father, had a 
few vices to boot, of his own special 
rearing. At the head of these was 
the love of gambling. Need the re~ 
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sult be told? He lost largely. He 
grasped at whatever was within his 
r to cover his losses. An act of 
forgery gave him possession of every 
shilling belonging to Mrs Coventry; 
he absconded in time to escape the 
allows, and she was ruined! 

The utter destitution to which she 
was thus suddenly reduced, crushed 
the feeble remnant of that spirit 
which had so long buffeted with ad- 
versity. In his first terror, Mr Cran- 
field (who had a sort of animal 
affection for his offspring) professed 
his eagerness to indemnify her loss, 
as it had been sustained in conse- 
quence of her compliance with his 
own wishes. But when he found that 
his son was beyond danger, that no 
halter in England was long enough 
to reach him, and that paying the 
money would benefit neither him 
nor himself, he offered her the loan 
of fifty pounds, with an assurance 
that he would never “ trouble her,” 
though, “ for mere form’s sake, he 
would take a bill of sale of her fur- 
niture.” Necessity must accept, not 
stipulate, conditions. Mrs Coventry, 
scarcely knowing what she did, and 
anxious only to meet present exigen- 
cies, thankfally.closed with what, in 
the humility of her indigence, she 
deemed the almost generous propo- 
sal of Mr Cranfield. It was sufficient 
for her remaining wants in this 
world! Three weeks after the dread- 
ful shock, she breathed her last. 

Mr Cranfield kept his word. He 
did not “ trouble” the wretched suf- 
ferer. Nay, the day after her death, 
he employed a broker to value the 
furniture; and upon his estimate, 
, orders, at his own cost, for a 

ecent funeral. When this was over, 
he completed the sale ; paid himself, 
(with a month’s interest ;) paid the 
undertaker, (with a discount of five 
per cent;) gave the poor orphan a 
guinea for pocket-money ; and cal- 
culated, that the balance would 
nearly liquidate the last half year’s 
school-bill for his youngest daughter. 

Charles Coventry was only four- 
teen when his mother died. He felt 
his loss, and lamented it, with more 
sorrow than is incident to that age ; 
for home and mother were equiva- 
lent terms in his mind, and in losing 
one, he had lost both. All his 


thoughts, all bis affections, all his 
wants, his pleasures, his hopes, had 
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hitherto moved within that little cir- 
cle, and revolved round the being 
that was its centre. There was a 
dreary void, a blank, a valued thing, 

one for ever, which his young heart 
elt; which every moment recalled ; 
which in sleep lay heavy upon his 
spirit in dim dreams; which op- 
pressed him when he awoke; but 
which no reason he was yet master of 
could make level to his comprehen- 
sion. A deep sense of his forlorn 
state, of his having no human crea- 
ture whom he could call sister, bro- 
ther, or kinsman, possessed him 3 
and it rose to a ae of despair 
almost, when he entered the rooms 
which were once his mother’s, saw 
them stripped of their furniture, and 
looked upon the bare walls, which 
seemed to bid him depart, for there 
was his home no more! 

But whither should he go? Young 
as he was, the meal which pity set 
before him was bitter on his lips. The 
bed whereon he lay was not the place 
of rest his own had been. The neigh- 
bours were kind, most kind; tears 
would often come into his eyes at 
what they did for him ; but there was 
a feeling swelling at his heart which 
warned him he could not be, and be 
that which his departed mother’s pror 
phetic fears had pictured, a “ thi 
for charity’s cold smiles.” Even at 
this early age, a haughty, impetuous 
spirit of independence was kindling, 
and silently becoming the monitor of 
his actions. “ Is there no work that 
a boy can do, to get his bread ?” was 
the question he put one day, half 
angrily, half proudly, to two or three 
benevolent persons, whom he heard 
consulting about the best means of 
disposing of him. 

Mr Cranfield was applied to on his 
behalf. “ Z will — for him, for 
the present,” said he; “ send him to 
me.” 

Charles was delighted, and went 
with alacrity. Mr Cranfield was 
upon the point of engaging with a 
copying clerk at a guinea and a 
per week, when he was spoken to 
about young Coventry. It imme- 
diately occurred to that thrifty phi- 
lanthropist, he could confer two be- 
nefits at once—gne upon Charles, and 
another upon himself. Instead of 
giving him a guinea and a half per 
week, he only gave him board and 
lodging, his cast-off clothes, and five 
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shillings a-month to spend er hoard, 
as he might choose; savethat two 
out of the five were to be deducted 
for washing, which would be “ done 
at home,” at much Jess expense to 
Charles, and at no expense to his 
master. 

~ In the drudgery, the servile drud- 
gery, of Mr Cranfield, (for such he 
made it,) the noble-minded youth 
remained three years. There was 
nothing his generous master could 
put him to, however menial or fati- 
guing, at which he repined ; and 
there was nothing too fatiguing, or 
too slavish, with which to task him. 
Indeed, the more labour he gave, the 
better he was satisfied, for then he 
knew he earned his food, clothes, and 
lodging—a reflection precious to his 
proud nature. “Ihave a ricuT to 
them,” he would often mentally ex- 
claim ; and that sense of right would 
have given to a mouldy crust and a 
drop of water, a flavour which not 
the delicacies of a palace could have 
had for him, without it. In the midst 
of all his toil, too, he still found time, 
while others slept, to lay in a store 
of various knowledge ; devoting his 
three shillings a-month, not to buying 
books, which would have poorly fed 
his eager appetite for them, but to 
subscribing for their perusal at a 
large circulating library in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

- It was to be supposed, that a mind 
like his, as its energies ripened, would 
find the vassalage of Mr Cranfield’s 
service insufferably irksome ; and the 
more so, because of an increasing 
contempt for his sordid character. 
He longed for a wider and a better 
sphere of action; but in all his aspi- 
rations, he traced as its boundary 
the sturdy principle, that he would 
have his worth, and no more.. “ A 
million should not content me,” he 
would sometimes cry, when medita- 
ting on the future, “ if something 
within told me my price was greater ; 
but, by the same rule, less than the 
least that ever satisfied a human be- 
ing, shall suffice me, if so it ought to 

ie.’ 

- About this time, the second son of 
Mr Cranfield left school; and as his 
father considered that he must find 
him in board and lodging, clothes and 
washing, it would be an economical 
arrangement to put him in the place 
of Charles. The advantages were 
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so obvious; that liesitationi amas: out 


of the question.» #81 61 4011 6 lo daw 

“I shallnot want you; Mr Coventry, 
after next Friday,” was all the netis: 
fication he’ thought it: necessary: to! 
give one Monday morning. 16 

“ Very well, sir,’ was” Charbes’s 
reply, as he continued the writing he 
was upon, while the curl ;of his! tip 
spoke more scorn ‘than his: tongue 
could have uttered. fr rd ld 

“ We’ll say nothing about the wash» 
ing for this month,” observed Mr 
Cranfield, when Friday night:came, 
and he put half-a-crown: into: his 
hand. 

“ It wants a fortnight of the month, 
sir,’ replied Charles calmly, as he 
laid the half crown upon the table: 
“ Take your shilling, and give me my 
eighteenpence. To that I have a 
right.” 

Mr Cranfield was struck with admi- 
ration. He took back the half crown, 
and gave him eighteenpence. “ You 
are an honourable young man,” said 
he, shaking him warmly by the hand: 
“ Your heart is in the right place; 
you'll be a shining character yeti! 1 
trust I know how to appreciate such 
delicacy of feeling. You have my 
best wishes for your welfare, go 
where you may. God bless-you, atid 
good night.” 

With these words the door of: Mr 
Cranfield was closed: upon him; and 
with the eighteenpence in his pocket, 
a small bundle under his arm,‘ and 
his “ heart in the right place,” as the 
worthy Mr Cranfield observed, did 
Charles Coventry turn from ‘it, to 
“ go where he might.” 

It was summer time; the weather 
sultry in the extreme; the «moon 
shining brightly ; and without know- 
ing whither he bent his steps, with- 
out indeed thinking where he was 
going, for his mind was a chaos of 
tumultuous thoughts, he found him- 
self in the midst of fields. He fol- 
lowed the path that lay before him. 
It brought him into a narrow Jane, 
with lofty trees on each side, which 
interlaced their branches at the top; 
forming a verdant) canopy too: thick 
for the moon to penetrate.’ He:pau- 
sed a moment to consider whether 
he should go to the right or left. ‘He 
had no motive for:.cheice; but tunied 
mechanically to the right.- He :seon 
perceived be was.ascending @s0me~ 
what steep hil and when he gamed 
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the summit, seated himself:.on ‘the 
trunk of a tree to take breath. 

And now was the first moment he 
began to think. » All, till now, had 
been a rapid succession of dreams ; 
one unbroken series of visionary ab- 
stractions, which had passed through 
his mind.. He burst into a loud 
laugh; clapped his hands, and chuck- 
led like an over-joyed child. 

“ Why this is brave!” he exclaim- 

ed: “this is a golden beginning of 
lifé’s journey—free as the air that 
blows upon me, and like it, unseen 
of man ; unheeded by him, whence I 
come, or whither I go. By Jupiter! 
but this is the way to learn philoso- 
phy. Oh! there is no master of them 
all can teach it half so feelingly as 
this,” taking the eighteenpence from 
his pocket, and looking at it as it lay 
in the palm of his hand. “ Let me 
ask counsel of you, my friends,” he 
continued with a laugh. “ Will you 
buy me a bed to-night? Aye, say 
ye, if I will go without a dinner to- 
morrow. But when to-morrow comes, 
there will still be a to-morrow, and 
another, and another, to the end of 
time ; while thy ending will be with 
the to-morrow’s sun-down — and 
then” —— 
- He paused suddenly ; he examined 
closely the money he held—he chink- 
ed one piece against the other—and 
then burst into a louder and longer 
fit of laughter. 

“Does the devil hoodwink his 
own ?’ he cried. “ Yea, doth he ; for 
only by such a trick could this have 
happened. I said right when I call- 
ed it a golden beginning. It is a 
guinea I look upon; twenty-one 
shillings and sixpence ; and so,twenty 
times a more precious philosophy 
than I took it to be. Now, had a 
man who knew the honest value of 
a guinea been self-cheated thus, I 
would retread every step I have taken 
to do him right; but it would bea 
sin to steal from so poor a wretch, in 
virtue, asis he who was my master, the 
blessings he will purchase from every 
want ef mine which his involuntaxy 
bounty shall relieve. 
— place again—and now, God 
speed me |” 


‘It was very true, that Mr Cranfield 
had given a guinea instead of ashilling. 
It is-no less true, that when he dis- 
covered his mistake, he set the mat- 
ter right, by withdrawing his subs 
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scription for! one; year fromadying-in. 
charity to ‘which he-belonged, forthe 
benefit of ‘having ‘his wife's poor.re- 
lations delivered at their/own houses. 

The rhapsody of Charles was. no 
sooner finished, than he sprung from 
his seat, and pursued his walk. The 
morbid excitement of his feelings had 
subsided; his over heated brain no 
longer teemed with confused thoughts 
and images; the violence of the pa- 
roxysm was passed, into which he 
had been thrown by the staggering 
novelty of his situation—a night wan- 
derer, without a home, without a 
friend ; without the means to pro- 
cure the first; almost without the 
wish to possess the second. From 
the moment when Mr Cranfield’s 
Spartan annunciation rung in his 
astonished ears—“ I shall not want 
you after next Friday”—he had de- 
termined in his own mind, that that 
“ next Friday,” should be to him the 
hegira of his life—his point of de- 
parture in the world’s voyage :—and 
though he knew he was to set sail 
without chart or compass, a sort of 
reckless fascination, suited to his 
romantic spirit, seemed todwell upen 
his resolve. “ I can live where there 
are men to serve,” was his frequent 
exclamation during the interval ; and 
with this feeling at its climax, he 
turned his back upon the door of 
Mr Cranfield. 

But there is a difference, which 
only experience discovers, between 
romantic intentions, and romantic 
performances. When we revel in 
the former, we are like the simple 
country wench, who reckoned up all 
the things she would buy with the 
produce of her pail of milk; and 
when we begin the latter, we very 
often give the untoward kick which 
scatters our anticipated delights in 
the dust. Our hero was already ap- 
proximating towards such a catas- 
trophe. Tired, drowsy, with an in- 
convenient appetite, (all of them 
mere common propensities of vulgar 
mortality,) the poetical qualities of 
his situation were fast losing their 
hold upon his imagination. There 
was no picturesque bank of violets 
upon which he could repose; no 
woodbine bower,the haunt of Dryads 
or of fairies, with a erystal stream 
purling through it, which invited him 
to seek silvanslumbers in) its cool 
recess ; no cottage chimney, sending 
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up its wreaths of pale-blue smoke, 
(the fragrant vapour of turf or green- 
wood bough,) between two aged 
trees, 


“ Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set, 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses.” 


In short, he was wandering some- 
where on the confines of Middlesex 
and Berkshire, than which the de- 
sarts of Arabia are hardly less pro- 
ductive of the romantic in adventure, 
and he would fain have had his sup- 
per and gone to bed, than which there 
are no two conditions of existence 
less conducive to the romantic in 
feeling. 

Again he seated himself by the 
road-side to rest,and sleep came over 
him. It was broad-day ere he awoke. 
He found he had not been, as he 
imagined himself in his soliloquy, 
on the top of the hill, “ unseen of 
man,” or “ unheeded” by him. His 
hat and bundle were gone. 

“ They would have taken my mo- 
ney too, I warrant, if it had not been 
for the fear of disturbing me.” 

There was this fear, and therefore 
due precaution had been employed 
to do it without disturbing him, 
There was neither guinea nor six- 
pence in his pocket! The then pos- 
sessor of both, as well as of his hat 
and bundle, was a Scotch pedlar; no 
thief by profession ; one who would 
not go out of his way to pick a pocket; 
but one who had no virtue in his soul 
strong enough to resist picking up 
whatever came in his way. 

Charles was confounded ! The co- 
lour fled from his cheek, his lip 
ma and tears of vexation, ra- 
ther than of grief, stood in his eyes. 
He who was light-hearted, and not 
without hope, with a fancied eighteen 
pence only, as his sum of worldly 
wealth, felt, for the moment, as if he 
had lost an inheritance, because now 
he had not a farthing; so little capa- 
ble are we of putting their true value 
upon either the frowns or the smiles 
ot fortune. Despondency, however, 
was as foreign to his character, as it 
generally is to his time of life. As 


a matter of choice, he would rather 
have had his hat, his wardrobe, and 
his money ; as a matter of necessity, 
he submitted to the privation with a 
very good grace, after he had done 
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what older and wiser heads are apt 
to do in like eases, adopted the pru- 
dent resolution of never running the 
same risk again. But could he have 
seen himself, he would, at least, have 
confessed there was now something 
wild, romantic, and picturesque 
enough in his appearance. Charles 
Coventry was tall for his years, per- 
haps about five feet nine; slim, 
aan in his carriage, and his 

gure a perfect model of symmetry ; 
his hair, raven black, hanging in pro- 
fuse natural curls over his forehead; 
his features decidedly handsome; of 
a manly cast of beauty; and their ge- 
neral expression denoting a haughty 
firmness of mind, softened only by 
a bewitching smile, that seemed to 

lay perpetually round his mouth. 

n his gait he was erect, carrying his 
head far back, and stepping along 
with a bounding, elastic tread, as if 
the earth yielded to its pressure, but 
returned again, with force, to give 
it a more vigorous spring. 

Such a rover, unbonneted, unat- 
tended, wandering the highways, like 
a denizen of their vagrant liberties, 
could not be expected to pass along 
and rouse no wonder; and fortunately 
for him, he roused something more 
than wonder, in one who saw him. 
He came toa small village, after a 
walk of nearly fifteen miles, so faint 
with hunger, that further he felt he 
could not go, and sat down upon a 
large stone, which seemed the frag- 
ment of some ancient cross, just at 
the entrance of it. He had wholly 
forgotten the singularity of his ap- 
pearance, till it was recalled to his 
recollection by observing a group of 
children gazing at him from behind 
a barn-door, and by noticing the 
blacksmith, who had left his forge, 
and now stood midway between it 
and the footpath, with a horse-shoe, 
half red hot, in his pincers; the said 
horse-shee therein not at all resem- 
bling the blacksmith’s curiosity, which 
was at a white heat, to make out 
Charles, and his business. Charles 
beckoned him to approach. He ad- 
vanced with a lazy, loitering step, as 
if he wanted a little more time for 
observation at a distance. 

“ Is it possible to get employment 
in this place *” was his first question. 

* Yes, possible enough, | take it, 
for we have plenty of idle poor here, 
who will rather starye than work,” 
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“1. would work that: I may not 
starve,” replied Charies. 

“ Aye,’ responded the blacksmith, 
looking at him with a dubious eye, 
as though he thought he was likely 
enough to starve, notwithstanding, if 
he had nothing but his work to trust 
to for a dinner. 

“ T have been robbed on the road,” 
continued Charles, 

“Indeed! as how?” interrupted 
the Cyclops. 

“ While I slept.” 

“ While you slept? Why, that’s a 
bad look-out, young fellow ; but you 
might expect as much, I think, in 
these parts, if you make the high- 
ways your bed; for we find enough 
to do to keep ourselves from being 
robbed with our eyes open.” 

“Tam pennyless, and in want of 
food,” added Charles ; “ but,” — 
his eyes earnestly on the man, “ 
seek no charity—whatever hand su 
<— my necessities shall be repaid 

y my labour.” 

“ | daresay it’s all very true what 
you say ; however, as you are a stran- 
an to me, you'll not take it amiss if 

don’t interfere.” 

With these words the blacksmith 
hastened back te his forge, and be- 
gan to ply his anvil with redoubled 
diligence. Charles covered his face 
with his hands, and felt at that mo- 
ment more anguish of mind than he 
had ever known. He remained in this 
attitude, bitter forebodings crowd- 
ing fast upon him, until he was roused 
from it by a soft female voice. 

“ Young man! If you please, my 
mistress wants to speak with you.” 

He looked up. A rosy-cheeked 
lass, with dove-like eyes, in a mob 
cap, black stuff-gown, and a white 
apron, tucked up sideways, stood 
before him. 

“ And who is your mistress, pretty 
one?” said Charles, with that inde- 
scribable smile of his, for there was a 
something in the girl’s manners and 
appearance which operated like a 
charm—*“ Who is your mistress, and 
where does she live ?” 

“ Over the way, if you please, sir. 
Her name is Mrs Saville.” 

“1 don’t know her, my dear,” re- 
plied Charles. 

“ T know that, sir,” and a sort of 
awkward blush diffused itself over 
her countenance, called there as 
much by the strange meaning of 


Charles’ e, as by his flattering 
epithets of “ dear,” and * pretty one.” 

* Are you sure you are right?” he 
continued. 

“ Quite sure, sir,” she replied; 
“my mistress said, ‘ Mary, do you 
see that poor young man sitting there? 
—he seems ill—go and tell him I 
want to speak with him.’—So I have 
come to tell you.” 

The innocence and simplicity of 
this mode of authenticating her em- 
bassy left no doubt upon Charles’s 


mind, that Mrs Saville, whoever she- 


might be, did “ want to speak with 
him ;” and he followed his con- 
ductress to a large, old-fashioned, but 
substantially built mansion, which 
stood back twelve or fifteen yards 
from the public road. He was 
ushered into a spacious parlour, 
solidly rather than elegantly furnish- 
ed, where he found Mrs Saville. She 
was considerably advanced in years, 
somewhat below the middle height, 
with flaxen hair, and a remenbably 
pale, but delicately transparent com- 
plexion. Her air was courteous and 
refined, and bespoke the gentlewo- 
man of the old school. ere was 
a clear silvery tone in her voice, 
coupled with a certain emphatic pre- 
cision in her mode of talking, and a 
quiet ease in her stately unembar- 
rassed manner, which forcibly re- 
minded Charles of his own beloved 
mother; nor was this impression 
weakened by a peculiar character of 
benignity and goodness which dwelt 
upon herstill interesting countenance. 
Benevolence and pity, when they 
are of the right quality, (equally re- 
mote from the parade of doing good, 
and the impertinence of worthless 
curiosity,) perform their task with a 
“sagen impatience to hasten relief, 
y sparing the unfortunate every 
anxious feeling of suspense. Mrs 
Saville, in a few kind words, inform- 
ed Charles of her motive in sending 
for him. He was touched to the very 
heart. It seemed, as if the years of 
his infancy and boyhood had return- 
ed; for, never since those years, ne- 
ver since his mother’s death, had the 
voice of man or woman reached his 
heart. It seemed, too, as if here were 
a being the heart might trust; one 
who would not fling upon its breath- 
ings the churlisli spirit of a selfish 
world, nor interpret its desires by 
the cold cunning of sordid calcula- 
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tion; one’ whom even he, with all 
his proud scorn of unrequited bene- 
fits, could be content to call and feel 
his benefactor. He related what had 
befallen him on the road, and how it 
had hence chanced that he was in 
his present plight. But this was on- 
ly half the tale; his expressive fea- 
tures, his natural grace, and the sim- 
ple eloquence of ingenuous truth, 
told for him, while, as he partook of 
refreshments he so much needed, 
Mrs Saville extracted in detail the 
“ story of his life.” 

“ You have spoken much of your 
mother,” said Mrs Saville; “ but no- 
thing of your father.” 

“T never knew him; he died when 
1 was in my cradle.” 

“ That was a sad mischance.” 

“My mother felt it so,” replied 
Charles ; “for as often as she talked 
to me of him, it was with a grief as 
fresh as when he died.” 

“Then you know the manner of 
his death ?” observed Mrs Saville. 

In answer to this question, Charles 
related all the circumstances of that 
event, as he had heard them from his 
mother. Mrs Saville appeared great- 
ly interested with the narrative; for 
it partook of that deep-toned melan- 
choly with which it was ever invest- 
ed by her from whose lips alone he 
had listened to its recital. 

**T do think,” said she, when he 
had concluded, “ it were a thousand 
pities you should not have a friend 
at this critical moment of your life.” 

“It is a wide world, madam,” re- 
plied Charles, thoughtfully, “ and 
there are paths enough for all who 
are in it: sooner or later, I shall 
find my way into one of them.” 

“So I doubt not you will,” an- 
swered Mrs Saville; “ but it is be- 
cause the world is wide, because 
there are many paths, and because 
of those many, there be some that 
are very bad, that they who are enter- 
ing upon it, and have their path to 
choose, stand in need of those who 
have gone before them to direct their 
steps.” 

“T have been the child of mis- 
fortune hitherto by decree,” said 
Charles ; “ henceforth, I elect my- 
self the child of fortune by choice, 
and bind myself upon her wheel, the 
seeker of all its giddy turns.” 

His features brightened, and a bold 
daring flashed from his eyes, as the 
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still fascinating vision ‘of: a troubled 
destiny’ dimly floated before his 
fancy. 

* } will not seek ‘to turn you’ from 
your choice,” continued Mrs Saville, 
with the same unperturbed and mild 
tone of expostulation she ‘had ‘all 
along maintained; “ I would only 
ask to be permitted to give myself 
one of those turns of fortune’s wheel, 
of which you are so enamoured.” 

Charles was silent. 

“ Come, young man,” added Mrs 
Saville, “ let me have power to per- 
suade you, there is an over-ruling 
Providence that guides (and to fulfil 
its own inscrutable purposes) all the 
seeming chances of this life. Com- 
pare our journey through it, from 
the time when we commence it alone, 
to a traveller having to cross a broad 
and rapid river, by the aid of step- 
ping-stones, placed at irregular, and 
sometimes hazardous, distances. You 
are that traveller; you have arrived 
at the margin of this river; you are 
considering how you shall cross it ; 
Jet me place your foot on the first of 
these stepping-stones. How you are 
to reach the next, and the next, and 
the next, and whether you are to find 
them many or few, that so your pas- 
sage shall be easy or difficult, nor 
you nor I can tell ; but Fortune, your 
chosen goddess, offers you the first.” 

This unexpected and irresistible 
appeal, urged with such singular 
adroitness and ‘delicacy, urged, too, 
in tones, and with a persuasive gen- 
tleness, that strangely recalled thrill- 
ing remembrances of his mother, 
overpowered the feelings of Charles. 
A thousand emotions struggled for 
utterance ; but all he could say, or 
rather attempt to say, was a stani- 
meringacknowledgment of gratitude, 
without accepting or refusing the 
kindness that excited it. 

“ Your agitation,” continued Mrs 
Saville; after a short pause, “ con- 
vinces mé I have struck ‘the chord 
whose vibrations are in unison with 
my desires. I take your answer from 
the unerring oracle of awakened feel- 
ings which have’ no’ words, bat 'ex- 
‘swan themselves ‘in ‘the trembling 

anguage ‘of the eye, ‘or the ‘butiing 
of the flushed chéek: | You ‘ate my 
guest to-day.’ Td-morrow, you shail 
depart upon an’ errand ‘that’ T dare 
promisé’ myself! will not disappoint 
mine or your hopes, Remain here,” 
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she added, rising, from her chaix, “ I 
will return dixectly.”. With, these 
words she left the room. 

Before Charles,could recover from 
the spell-like trance into which this 
address, had thrown bim, Mrs Saville 
re-entered, the apartment, with an 
open letter,injher hand. 

“ ] feel assured,” said she, “ I am 
only fulfilling an appointed duty in 
what I have done, for these things 
are not the work of chance. This is 
a letter to my brother. He is an ex- 
cellentman,and hasthe power, where 
he sees the propriety, of befriending 
the friendless.. If he take you by 
the hand, it must be your own fault 
should you not adequately benefit 
by the introduction. You shall hear 
what I have said, that you may know 
precisely the circumstances under 
which you will present yourself to 
him.” 

Mrs Saville then read the letter. 
It was little more than a statement 
of the manner in which she had be- 
come acquainted with Charles and 
his history, and a simple, but earnest 
entreaty, that he would endeavour to 
complete what she had begun. 

“ Now,’ continued Mrs Saville, 
“ you shall depaxt with this early to- 
morrow. If you are at the first mile- 
stone, beyond the turnpike where the 
two roads meet, a little before five 
o’clock, the stage will pass in which 
you may proceed to London.” 

“ Tam. utterly unable, madam”— 
exclaimed Charles, with an agitated 
voice—— 

“ Spare yourself and me,” inter- 
rupted Mrs Saville.. “I should be 
sorry if you were able to say what 
it is natural you should feel, on an 
occasion like this. So here let us 
dismiss the subject. We shall not 
be at a loss, I dare say,” she added, 
smiling, “ for others; and immedi- 
ately led the conversation into va- 
rious channels, till the excitement of 
Charles's mind, gradually subsided. 
He then entered with animated free- 
dom into discourse ; and it was easy 
to perceive how, her first favourable 
impressions were, deepened, as she 
insensibly, drew.,from: him, the au- 
thentic, transcript of his mind. 

When night came,, he, took leave 
of, Mrs, Saville.,,,, His farewell .was 
imprinted on the hand, extended, to- 
wards, him, with a silent fervour that 


would, have satisfied .the .excellent 
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Mr Cranfield his heart, was indeed 
“in. the right, place.” In his bed- 
room; he found the letter lying on 
the table, sealed and directed; and 
beside. ita neat, silken j:1rse, con- 
taining twenty guineas. 

Charles sat down to t':ink ; to live 
over again the extraordinary day he 
had passed. He was too young and 
inexperienced to read its eventful 
history, by the sober light of reason. 
The world and its concerns, the hu- 
man heart and its mysteries, the holy 
deeds of unobtrusive virtue, were to 
him all unknown. What had hap- 
pened, therefore, seemed more like 
a tale of fairy-land, than that thing 
merely which men call good fortune ; 
of which the instances are so many, 
that were they all recorded, we 
should cease to write romance, as 
less romantic than truth. Thought 
could not help him out of his per- 
plexity. “ View it how I will,” he 
exclaimed, at the close of his medi- 
tations, “ it is a miracle; but at all 
events I will see the end of it.” 

With this declaration he retired to 
bed. Inthe morning he awoke re- 
freshed and cheerful. When he de- 
scended from his room, the only per- 
son he saw was the pretty dove-eyed 
lass, who had been the ambassadress 
of Mrs Saville the preceding day. 
She looked as if she knew all that 
had happened, and rejoiced in her 
knowledge. A passing word of gal- 
lantry escaped his lips, as she opened 
the door for him; and hastening to 
the “ first mile-stone beyond the turn- 
pike-gate,” the stage soon arrived in 
which he was conveyed to London. 

It should be here mentioned, that 
when Charles entered the village, 
and seated himself upon the old 
stone, in the way already described, 
Julia Montague, a young lady in her 
eighteenth year, and the niece of 
Mrs Saville, was standing at the par- 
lour window, while her aunt was 
busy settling the accounts of the 
week in another part of the room. 
It is not meant to be insinuated, that 
if, instead of Charles Coventry, (and 
the reader remembers what sort of a 
looking person Charles Coventry 
was,) a poor, decrepid, aged man, 
had rested his weary limbs on that 
same piece of antique stone,, there 
would haye been the least difference 
in Julia, Montague’s humanity. Be 
that as it may, however, it was. en- 
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tirely owing to her humanity, in the 
first instance, that Mrs Saville saw 
Charles at all; for the weekly ac- 
counts were very long, and it is ex- 
ceedingly probable he would have 
left his seat before they were finish- 
ed, had not her niece been the first 
to pity his distressed condition. Oh, 
the unsearchable depths of woman’s 
sensibility ! 

The letter which Charles carried 
with him was directed to Nicholas 
Howard, Esq., Thames Street. Thi- 
ther he proceeded the moment he ar- 
rived in London. Mr Howard was 
at home. He read the letter, and 
there was a smile upon his features, 
as if mentally exclaiming, “ ano- 
ther of my good sister’s benevolent 
whims!” Mr Howard, however, 
though, as Mrs Saville had said, “an 
excellent man,’ was very much a 
man of the world. His reception of 
Charles, therefore, was marked by a 
degree of caution which appeared 
cold and repulsive. It was evident 
too, from the questions he put, (and 
which Charles answered frankly but 
haughtily, because they were tacit 
impeachments of his veracity,) that 
he did not quite believe the story of 
himself as related to Mrs Saville. At 
the close of the interview, he said he 
must enquire further of Mr Cranfield, 
before he could promise to attend to 
his sister’s request, offering him, 
meanwhile, some small pecuniary aid, 
if he stood in need of it. 

“T do not, sir,” said Charles re- 
spectfully; “ Mrs Saville has placed 
me beyond the reach of immediate 
difficulties ; but were it otherwise, I 
could not consider myself worthy of 
your bounty, till you thought me 
worthy of your confidence.” 

Mr Howard smiled,as menin whom 
experience has worn off the first fine 
edge of ingenuous feelings are apt to 
smile, when they listen to sentiments 
which they remember as once their 
own, and remember too, how, like 
the perfume of a gathered flower, 
they are hastening to decay in the 
beaten paths of life. He naried a 
day when Charles was to call again, 
and they separated. 

“What a difference between bro- 
ther and sister!” he exclaimed, as he 
left the house; ignorant that their 
hearts might be cast in the same 
mould, but that the brother knew the 
world, and the sister did not, “No- 
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thing will come of ‘this, I see,” he 
added, “ for he has suspicions of me, 
which I would rather. sweep the 
streets than condescend to remoéve”’ 
—and his proud blood mantled mto 
his cheek. 

Charles repeated his visit at the 
appointed time, armed with preme- 
ditated dislike—almost with an ir- 
ritable spirit of predetermined of- 
fence. Mr Howard’s altered manner 
dissipated in a moment the petulant 
humours of a week’s nursing. He 
was a man of few words; but his 
words, like his dealings, were direct, 
and to a given purpose. 

“Mr Coventry,’ said he, when 
Charles had taken a seat, “ I can now 
give you my confidence. I have seen 
Mr Cranfield; I have also, unexpect- 
edly, had opportunities of making 
other enquiries; and the best proof of 
their result is, the offer I at once make 
of receiving you into my employ- 
ment.” What followed may be briefly 
described. The situation was one of 
small emolument; but to Charles, 
(who accepted it with silent contri- 
tion for his ungenerous suspicions of 
Mr Howard at their first interview, ) 
it was an estate, compared with his 
earnings in the service of Cranfield. 

Years rolled on, and in each suc- 
cessive one Charles Coventry still 
found something to make it brighter 
than that which went before. There 
were no sudden bursts of prosperity : 
no charming windfalls, that “ came 
pat like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy ;” but there was a- sober, 
steady, progressive improvement, 
which, by the time he was three-and- 
twenty, trebled his original salary. 
Nor was this because Mr Howard was 
liberal. It was because Charles wasdi- 
ligent, to render himself worthy of ad- 
vancement. Had he been withoutthat 
stirring quality which will not let its 
possessor keep the valley, while others 
tread the heights, his merely faithful 
services would have reaped the har- 
vest which thinly strews the garners 
of negative virtue, while bolder, if 
not always better, husbandry, gathers 
in its abounding crop. But he had 
in his composition the first element, 
the fundamental basis of all prospe- 
rity in life, where prosperity waits 
upon desert—a fixed’ determination 
to be master of his situation whatever 
it might be. Had he been only a 
shoe-black, he would infallibly lave 
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been the dest shoe-black of his time 
or place, 

This impulse led him to widen the 
range of his studies, so as to embrace 
those comprehensive principles of 
commerce, which, in their practical 
application, produce that combination 
so rare in every country save Eng- 
land, the merchant-statesman ; who 
makes knowledge the handmaid of 
enterprise; and surveys, with a philo- 
sophic mind, the rational and artificial 
wants, the physical resources, the 
moral characteristics, and the politi- 
cal institutions of all nations, to ren- 
der all tributary to the prosperity of 
his own. Mr Howard quickly disco- 
vered the expanding resources of 
Charles’s mind, and insensibly began 
to treat him with that deference, 
which intellectual superiority, in 
whatever shape it manifests itself, 
enforces alike from those who can, 
and those who cannot, estimate its 
precise value. Charles was gradu- 
ally admitted to his confidence, con- 
sulted upon specific undertakings, 
and referred to for facts, connected 
with complicated questions of foreign 
or domestic trade. In no one case 
did Mr Howard find this confidence 
misplaced, or the advice he sought, 
or the information he required, in- 
applicable to its purpose, 

Thus fortified in his opinions of his 
eminent qualities, and satisfied, from 
experience, that his prudence, and 
his cautious habits, were in no way 
injuriously affected by the impetuous 
energy of his general character, he 
confided to his management an affair 
of vital importance, as connected with 
both the honour and the stability of 
the house. A voyage to India, how- 
ever, was necessary; and thither 
Charles went (then only in his five- 
and-twentieth year,) intrusted with 
full power to act upon his sole re- 
sponsibility, in a matter of such vast 
magnitude, that it might have added 
furrows to a brow already wrinkled 
by a long life spent in adjusting si- 
milar transactions. But he approach- 
ed the question undismayed; not 
fromany over-weening reliance upon 
himself, but because, having delibe- 
rately investigated it, he believed he 
clearly saw where the justice of the 
case lay, and in that (if he were 
right) he had determined his —_ 
should lie. He was right: and he 
stood like a rock, One by one, he 
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obtained, from the adverse parties, 
the admissions which built up the 
defences of his own position; and 
when the whole was complete, they 
had no alternative but to concede the 
issue, or deny their previous ac- 
quiescence in all the premises upon 
which it was legitimately esta- 
blished. 

At the expiration of three years, 
Charles returned to England. Mr 
Howard received him with warm 
congratulations, being already ap- 
prised, by his letters, of the course 
and issue of the negotiation. The 
sum which it involved was little less 
than half a million sterling ; and this 
had not merely been released, but 
the mode of its release had complete- 
ly effaced every mark of apparent 
dishonour, which eager enemies and 
cold friends had sought to fix upon 
the business. The name of Howard 
stood, if possible, higher than it had 
ever done; and the owner of that 
name not only felt the obligation, but 
it was his pride to acknowledge it 
suitably. His first act, in a spirit of 
munificent gratitude, was to transfer 
to the name of Charles Coventry, in 
the books of the house, one hundred 
thousand of the sum he had redeem- 
ed; his second, to notify on Change, 
and by all other usual means, that 
henceforth the house itself would be 
the firm of Howard and Coventry. 

It was shortly after this event he 
saw Mrs Saville, for the first time 
since that memorable morning when, 
friendless, hungry, and destitute, he 
told his disastrous story to the churl- 
ish blacksmith, and attracted, un- 
knowingly, the pitying notice of the 
fair Julia. He had never forgotten 
his kind benefactress; on the con- 
trary, it was his delight, at each 
fresh turn of fortune in his favour, to 
make her acquainted with it; and 
she always received the intelligence 
with unabated interest in his welfare. 
She had come to town for the bene- 
fit of medical advice in that incura- 
ble disease old age, (for all her com- 
plaints were but the falling to 
pieces of an excellent constitution 
preparatory to the closing scene,) 
and taken up her abode in Mr 
Howard’s house, where Charles re- 
newed his personal acquaintance 
with her. He was shocked to see the 
dilapidations time had wrought in so 
short a period; forgetting that, be- 
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tween sixty-five and seventy-five, ten 
years make sad havoc. Her stature, 
always diminutive, had assumed the 
stoop of decrepitude ; her flaxen hair 
was a silver white; her delicately 
pale complexion had the wan hue of 
sickness; and her clear, musical 
voice had lapsed into a cracked, tre- 
mulous tone. But there was the 
same benignity of countenance ; and 
her carriage, though feeble, retained 
its impress of courtesy and refine- 
ment. 

Mrs Saville was accompanied by 
her niece, who, strange to say, was 
still Julia Montague, though now 
bidding adieu to six-and-twenty. Ju- 
lia, if not absolutely beautiful, was 
at least something more than inte- 
resting in her appearance; and united 
to elegant manners, an amiable dis- 

osition, anda richly cultivated mind. 
Vhether she could have married, but 
would not; whether she would, but 
could not ; or lastly, whether neither 
was the case, but that she was single 
for the same reason that she had au- 
burn hair, are points which it were 
utterly indefensible to discuss. It 
is enough that she was single, and 
that the sterling qualities of her cha- 
racter attracted the notice of Mr Co- 
ventry in the frequent opportunities 
he now had of observing her. He, 
too, was beyond that period of life 
when either the heart or the eye is 
alone consulted, provided there be a 
head to lend its assistance. But Ju- 
lia Montague had attractions for all 
three. The eye of a husband might 
dwell with conscious pride upon her 
‘personal charms; his heart, with fond 
devotion, upon her gentle virtues ; 
and his mind, with galm admiration, 
upon the natural endowments and 
acquired treasures of hers. There 
was food for passion, for love, for 
esteem. When the first decayed, as 
decay it must, though “ to a radiant 
angel linked,” endearing love would 
fill the void, and sober reason, that 
knows no change, shed its mild lus- 
tre to the last. 

After this preparation, the matter 
may as well be settled at once, for 
there can no longer be any secret in 
the business. Every reader has al- 


ready anticipated the inevitable uni- 
on between Charles Coventry and 
Julia Montague. It took place about 
* six or seven months after her arrival 
in London, and scarcely as many 
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weeks before the decease of Mrs Sa- 
ville, who expired suddenly, while 
sitting at breakfast on the very morn- 
ing of the day she had fixed for re- 
turning into the country, under the 
firm persuasion of signal benefit de- 
rived from the skill of her physician. 
It was a falling asleep, rather than 
that terrific struggle between soul 
and body, when they are to separate. 
She leaned back in her chair—the 
shadow of death passed for a mo- 
ment over her countenance—there 
was one long-drawn sigh—and all 
was over! Thus mild and peaceful 
was the departure of Eugenia Sa- 
ville from a world through which 
she had passed as mildly, as peace- 
fully,—and most holily ! Tears were 
shed for her, not such as fall upon 
the grave of all who leave behind 
kindred or friends to mourn a com- 
mon loss with common grief; but 
such as hallow the memory of the 
good; tears, whose source was in 
the heart, and which dropped from 
eyes where many a time and oft 
they had been dried by the benign ¢ 
being they now bewailed. . 
Mr Howard did not survive his 
sister more than two years; the ex- 
act number by which he was her 
junior in age, so that their earthly 
pilgrimage was of the same duration, 
almost toa day. Having no family, 
and all his relations being in opulent 
circumstances, he bequeathed the .. 
bulk of his immense property to cha-*. 
ritable institutions ; and to his part¥ 
ner, Mr Coventry, the valuable pos- ° 
session of the business of the late 
firm. To his niece, Julia Coventry, 
he gave a legacy of five thousand 
pounds ; “ being,’ as he expressed 
it in his will, “ the fifth part of the 
sum he had intended to leave her, 
had she not already succeeded to 
two fortunes—the one that was her 
aunt’s, his dear departed sister, Eu- 
genia Saville ; the other, the far bet- 
ter fortune of a good husband.” 
From this period, the career of 
Charles Coventry was marked by un- . 
exampled prosperity. Wealth flow- 
ed in upon him through a thousand 
channels, with all its concomitants, 
vast influence, the highest distinction 
that can surround @ commoner, and 
the ambition to become the founder 
ofafamily. As a first step towards 
effecting the last, he obtained a seat 
in Parliament; as a second, a pre- 
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ponderating voice in the nomination 
to other seats; and as a third, he 
concentrated all the energies of his 
mind and character to acquire public 
reputation as an orator and politi- 
cian. He had the requisites for both ; 
and his political principles were upon 
record, in a work which had excited 
an unusual degree of popular notice, 
from its caustic analysis of Whig 
patriotism, and its sarcastic delinea- 
tions of the leading Whig patriots, 
for the last half century. 

He was soon satisfied he had not 
placed before his hopes a visionary 
prize. Scarcely had he taken his 
seat, and certainly had not addressed 
the House more than three or four 
times, when he was singled out for 
one of those ferocious attacks by 
the Opposition, which they never 
make except upon an imbecile Mini- 
ster, or a formidable adversary who 
is rising to his proper level. It em- 
bodied every mode of parliament- 
ary warfare, from polished sarcasm 
and eloquent invective, to deep- 
mouthed reproof, and the light artil- 
lery of ridicule. The Whig benches 
rang with acclamations; the Trea- 
sury ones were silent. To have 
echoed those acclamations, would 
have been to récognise, as a cham- 
pion, one who was on his trial to es- 
tablish whether he had the mettle in 
him which would proclaim him such, 
or only the ardour of a well-dispo- 
sed, but feeble auxiliary. There was 
not a man in the house who better 
understood the true nature of his 
position, or all that hung suspended 
on the issue, than Mr Coventry him- 
self. Pride, ambition, glory, consci- 
ous strength, contempt of despicable 
motives, inflamed into resentment at 
the anticipated possibility of their 
success, every feeling that could in- 
spire an ardent, generous nature, 
concurred to animate him. He rose. 
His exordium was placid, easy, play- 
ful even; but there was a collected 
energy of purpose on his brow; a 
kindling, but smothered fire in his 
eye; and a dignified repose of man- 
ner, which bespoke the secret know- 
ledge of a reserved strength for the 
decisive onset. It came. 


There had been the stillness that 
foretells the hurricane ; the rising 
usts and furious eddies that are its 
immediate harbingers; and there was 
the hurricane itself ! The devastation 
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was complete. Not a vestige re- 
mained of the mighty fabric which 
sarcasm and invective, reproof and 
ridicule, had raised to arrest his pro- 
gress; and when be sat down, with 
the emphatic declaration, “ that as 
he hoped he should never invite hos- 
tility by: presumptuous arrogance, 
so would he never bend to if, when 
it wore, in his judgment, the livery 
of that most degenerate of our vices, 
or, if they liked it better, meanest 
of our infirmities,” peals of tumultu- 
ous cheers bore testimony to the elo- 
uence, manliness, and justice of his 
efence. The Minister was loud in 
his encomiums, and personally con- 
gratulated him upon the display he 
ad made; while the adherents of 
overnment, now that he had shewn 
1e was able to assert his own cause, 
came forward with oppressive ala- 
crity to assert it for him. With mo- 
dest self-denial, he belied the swell- 
ing exultation which throbbed in 
every pulse of his excited frame ; 
but he who has fought hard for vic- 
tory and gained it, with whatever 
well-beseeming diffidence he may 
teach his tongue to disclaim the lau- 
rel, has that within, even at the mo- 
ment when he wraps the cloak of 
humility in its thickest folds about 
him, which whispers to his proud 
heart that he isa conqueror. Charles 
Coventry had feverish dreams that 
night. Titles,and ribbons, and glitter- 
ing stars, and bright honours, dazzled 
his sleeping fancy ; and such a glass 
as Banquo held in his hand, when 
the weird sisters “ grieved the heart” 
of Macbeth, seemed to shew him 
“ gold-bound brows” which he could 
“smile upon, and point at for his.” 
At length he found himself with 
his foot planted on the first step of 
“ ambition’s ladder.” An executive 
appointment, with a baronetey, were 
offered him in requital of his long, 
disinterested, and valuable support 
of government. He accepted them. 
Then came another night of feverish 
dreams, as he laid his head upon his 
pillow, Sir Charles Coventry, a mem- 
ber of the administration. He was 
now approaching his fiftieth year, 
and was the father of a numerous 
family, three of whom were sons. 
If, therefore, he had touched the 
boundary of his hopes, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that with his 
wealth, he — transmit a title to 
oD 
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his posterity. But the same pru- 
dence, talent, and unwearied ardour 
in the pursuit of whatever he under- 
took, which had conducted him thus 
far, opened the path to his further 
advancement. He distinguished him- 
self greatly by the vigorous and effi- 
cient discharge of his official duties ; 
and while he impressed his colleagues 
and the country with a high opinion 
of his fitness for more important 
functions, he silenced the hostility of 
political adversaries, who, when he 
accepted office, were not slow to 
fling upon him their taunts, as an 
adventurer for place without the re- 
quisite qualifications. A few short 
years saw him raised to the dignity 
ofa privy-councillor,and graced with 
the ribbon of the order of the Bath. 

Behold him now! The Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Charles Coventry, K.B. 
giving weight to the measures of Go- 
yernment by his advice, and support- 
ing them afterwards by his eloquence 
in Parliament, where he was no longer 
the candidate for distinction, but the 
possessor of it. He had wholly with- 
drawn himself from mercantile af- 
fairs, partly because their adequate 
superintendence was incompatible 
with the other demands upon his 
time; but more because they might 
stand in his way, if the occasion pre- 
sented itself, for grasping at the great 
object of his ambition. He had rea- 
lised a princely fortune, which he 
used with the unostentatious virtue 
of one who remembered what he was 
thirty-five years before; for it was 
just that period since his forlorn con- 
dition had awakened the sympathy 
of Mrs Saville, whose memory was 
idolized in his recollection. He never 
forgot that condition. The “ neat 
silken purse,” which contained the 
first twenty guineas that had ever 
called him master, was religiously 
preserved ; and he would often fan- 
cifully compare it to a little rivulet 
welling forth from the side of some 
lofty mountain, which, augmented in 
its course by many tributary streams, 
becomes at last a mighty river, pour- 
ing its ample waters in a majestic 
tide to the green ocean. 

One of those political emergencies, 
arising from the jealousies of rival 
statesmen, which have frequently lift- 
ed into power men who had been 
all their lives vainly striving to bring 
about such a consummation of their 
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hopes, operated propitiously for Sir 
Charles Coventry. it is true he had 
sown the seeds; but it is no less 
true, that without such a concur- 
rence of circumstances, in all proba- 
bility he would never have reaped 
the harvest. Matured, however, as 
his experience now was, and un- 
abated as was that ardour of cha- 
racter which had distinguished him 
from his cradle, a transient misgiving 
of himself crept over his mind when 
the prize lay fairly within his reach, 
and he was invited to stretch forth 
his hand. But the misgiving was 
only transient. A noble enthusiasm 
succeeded; the more certain to con- 
duct him prosperously through his 
trial, because it had been ushered in 
by a wise diffidence. He accepted 
the seats of office; took his seat at 
the council-table, as a Cabinet Minis- 
ter; and saw himself honoured, in a 
pre-eminent degree, by the personal 
and constitutional confidence of his 
sovereign. As on the other occasions 
of his life, he at once filled the space 
in which he moved. The energies 
of his nature developed themselves 
with increased amplitude ; the di- 
mensions of his intellect were en- 
larged to the full extent of its new 
sphere. This extraordinary quality, 
whose existence could never have 
been known, but by the means which 
actually disclosed it, (although its 
secret influence was the hidden spring 
of all his actions, as it ever must be 
of all men who build themselves a 
name,) created so much astonish- 
ment in one of his colleagues, that 
he observed, “ If Sir Charles Coven- 
try were to become King of England, 
every body would say he was born 
to wear a crown; for he always seems 
to have been intended by nature for 
the precise station he occupies.” A 
profound mystery of the world was 
solved in this half-jocular, half-petu- 
lant remark. It is those, and those 
only, “ intended by nature for the 
precise station they occupy,’ who 
rule the world, from the Macedonian 
conqueror down to the village oracle; 
and many a heart, which has the noble 
quality, lives and dies in ignorance 
of its presence, because occasion has 
not called it forth. 

Sir Charles Coventry exercised 
the high function of a Cabinet Mi- 
nister for eleven years; and during 
the last three, that of Prime Minister, 
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But he had now passed his grand 
climacteric; and though free from 
any of the more enfeebling symptoms 
of age, began to feel a desire for re- 
pose. He had lived long enough for 
others, and for worldly objects. He 
wished to find a quiet interval, this 
- side the grave, for the peaceful en- 
joyment of himself. Such, however, 
is the fascination of power, (next to 
life, the hardest thing, perhaps, to 
art with voluntarily, ) that the desire 
anguished two years before he could 
resolve to intimate it to his Royal 
Master. When he did, permission 
was granted, but with many flatter- 
ing expressions of regret, and the 
still more flattering declaration of a 
wish that the memory of his eminent 
services should be perpetuated by 
the honours of the peerage. A few 
weeks after, the Minister resigned 
the seals of office as Viscount GLEN- 
CRAIG ! 

Here terminated his public life; 
but it was the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that he should live to a ripe 
old age in the serene luxury of a 
gradual unfelt, decay, surrounded by 
an affectionate family, beloved by 
many friends, and honoured in the 
world’s esteem. Lady Glencraig, 
who had been his companion in 
climbing the dazzling heights of 
rank and power, shared with him, 
a short time, the tranquil retirement 
that followed ; but she set out before 
him on the great journey of eternity. 
The separation was tender, not ago- 
nizing ; for no earthly happiness is 
blighted, no fondly-cherished hopes 
of years to come are destroyed, 
when, trembling on the verge of 
eighty, hearts are unlinked by death, 
which have throbbed in unison 
through all their foregone days. 
“ Tarry yet a little space, and we 
will go together,” may speak the na- 
tural wish of the survivor; but the 
soul breathes this consolation, “ to- 
day is appointed for thee—and for me 
a to-morrow which is at hand.” The 
venerable Glencraig felt this, as he 
bent over the aged form of her, on 
whose pale wrinkled face there 
beamed the placid smile which told 
of blameless joy that she was sum- 
moned first ; yet, not till parting was 
like the current of a quiet stream, 
whose waters, separated by some 
dark and rocky fragment, flow in a 
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divided course round its base, but 
meet again to be for ever joined. 

Two sons and four daughters of 
Lord Glencraig were married, and 
the parents of a numerous offspring. 
The elder of the former, who was 
heir to the title, had distinguished 
himself in several foreign missions 
of great delicacy. Two other sons, 
and one daughter, remained unmar- 
ried, the last probably because she 
was devoted toa science which with- 
drew all her thoughts from earth. 
She was an astronomer; but be- 
yond looking at the heavenly bodies 
through magnificent telescopes, it 
never appeared that any thing came 
of her star-gazing. 

It was delightful to see him, with 
unimpaired faculties of mind, and 
few infirmities of body, wearing out 
the remnant of a life that had been 
so full of busy incidents. Some 
branches of his family were always 
with him, and once in each year it 
was his custom to have them all as- 
sembled at his table, children, grand- 
children, and great-grand-children, 
even down to the nursling of six 
months old, or younger, if there 
chanced, at such time, to be a fresh 
arrival. Oh! the flow of sublime 
and holy feeling that would seem to 
gush from the old man’s heart at 
those moments, as he looked round 
and saw the living images of his 
Maker, in whose veins ran kindred 
blood! How, like a patriarch of the 
chosen land, he would discourse 
wisdom with the elders, mingling 
the maxims of this world with the 
piety of the next! And then, he had 
cheerful thoughts, and a lightsome 
spirit, to call up mirth and laughter 
on the unclouded brow of youth; 
while infancy itself, seated on his 
knee, would chuckle, and clap its 
dimpled hands, as he danced before 
its sparkling eyes the glittering 
watch-chain, or radiant diamond that 
adorned the shrivelled shaking hand. 
All were happy; but he, of all, the 
happiest; for his share of happiness 
was swelled to overflowing by the 
addition of theirs. 

“ Julia, how old are you?” said 
the venerable peer, at one of these 
annual heart-greetings, addressing 
the daughter of his eldest son. 

“ Seventeen,” was the reply. 


“ Stand by me:—And you, Mr 
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Frederick, with your fearless hawk’s 
eye, what is your age?” 

“ Eleven, grandfather.” 

“ Come you here too.”’—Then, 
casting his looks round, he fixed up- 
on another, and another, and another, 
till he had gathered eight of his 
children’s children about him.—“ I 
want another yet,’ he continued, 
“ and it must be that little Miss who 
is so busy with her doll, in a corner 
by herself.” 

* The child was brought. The laugh- 
ing, rosy grou stood wondering at 
what was to follow. 

“ By this living multiplication 
table,” said he, with a gay, good- 
humoured air, “ I reckon my age.” 

Then he began counting them: se- 
venteen—eleven—fourteen— twelve 
— ten — six — eight — four —two— 
EIGHTY-FOUR. 

“ Heigho!” he exclaimed; “ to 
think that I have had for my single 
share of life, as much as has yet fall- 
en to the lot of this whole cluster! 


First and Last. 
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Well—next year you will steal a 
march upon me, and make aterrible 
stride, so that I must drop you, Ma- 
dam,” (patting the sweet cherub-face 
of Harriet Beauchamp, who had an- 
swered with a pretty lisp she was 
eight years old,) “ and make up 
eighty-five without you.” 

ut this was his LAsT BIRTHDAY. 
Never again did that happy circle 
gather round him; for when the 
time came that so they would have 
done, Charles Coventry, Viscount 
Glencraig, was made partaker of that 
awful secret whose mystery stretches 
not beyond the grave. His end was 
peaceful. He laid down life, as a 
man who had tasted of its sweetness 
even to satiety; and he put on im- 
mortality—for eternity dawns upon 
the soul before this world fades from 
its glimmering consciousness for ever 
—as one who had humble hope in 
having done well. 

M. 
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Consumption The Spectral Dog— The Forger. 


Consumption. 


Consumption !—-Terrible, insatia- 
ble tyrant! who can arrest thy pro- 
gress, or number thy victims ? why 
dost thou attack almost exclusively 
the fairest and loveliest of our spe- 
cies? why select blooming and beauti- 
ful youth, instead of haggard and ex- 
hausted age ? why strike down those 
who are bounding blithely from the 
starting-post of life, rather than the 
decrepid beings tottering towards its 
goal ?—By what infernal subtilty 
hast thou contrived hitherto to baffle 
the profoundest skill of science, to 
frustrate utterly the uses of expe- 
rience, and disclose thyself only when 
thou hast irretrievably secured thy 
victim, and thy fangs are crimsoned 
with its blood ?—Destroying angel !— 
why art thou commissioned thus to 
smite down the first-born of agonized 
humanity ?—What are the strange 

urposes of Providence, that thus 
etteth thee loose upon the objects of 
its infinite goodness ? 


Alas, how many aching hearts have 
been agitated with these unanswer- 
able questions, and how many my- 
riads are yet to be wrung and tor- 
tured by them !—Let me proceed to 
lay before the reader a short and 
simple statement of one of the many 
many cases of consumption, and all 
its attendant broken-heartedness, 
with which a tolerably extensive 
practice has, alas, crowded my me- 
mory. The one immediately follow- 
ing has been selected, because it 
seemed to me, though destitute of 
varied and stirring incident, calcu- 
lated, on various accounts, to excite 

eculiar interest and sympathy. 
Possibly there are a few who may 
consider the ensuing pages pervaded 
by a tone of exaggeration. It is not 
so. My heart has really ached un- 
der the task of recording the bitter 

remature fate of one of the most 
ovely and accomplished young wo- 
men I[ ever knew; and ‘the vivid re- 
collection of her sufferings, as well 
as those of her anguished relations, 
may have led me to adopt strong 
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language,—but not strong enough 
adequately to express my feelings, 
Miss Herbert lost both her, father 
and mother before she had attained 
her tenth year, and was solemnly 
committed by each to the care of her 
uncle,a baronet, who was unmarried, 
and, through disappointmentin a first 
attachment, seemed likely to con- 
tinue so to the end of his life. Two 
years after his brother’s death, he 
was appointed to an eminent official 
situation in India, as the fortune at- 
tached to his baronetcy had suffered 
severely from the extravagance of his 
predecessors. He was for some time 
at a loss how to dispose of his little 
niece. Should he take her with him 
to India, accompanied by a first-rate 
governess, and have her carefully 
educated under his own eye; or 
leave her behind in England, at one 
of the fashionable boarding-schools, 
and trust to the general surveillance 
of a distant female relation? He de- 
cided on the former course; and, ac- 
cordingly, very shortly after com- 
pleting her twelfth year, this little 
blooming exotic was transplanted to 
the scorched soil, and destined to 
“ waste its sweetness” on the sultry 
air, of India—A more delicate and 
lovely little creature than was Eliza 
Herbert, at this period, cannot be 
conceived. She was the only bud 
from a parent stem of remarkable 
beauty :—but, alas, that stem was 
suddenly withered by consumption ! 
Her father, also, fell a victim to the 
fierce typhus fever only half a year 
after the death of his wife. Little 
Eliza Herbert inherited, with her 
mother’s beauty, her constitutional 
delicacy. Her figure was so slight, 
that it almost suggested to the be- 
holder the idea of transparency ; and 
there was a softness and Janguor in 
her azure eyes, beaming through their 
long silken lashes, which told of some- 
thing too refined for humanity. Her 
disposition fully comported with her 
yerson and habits—arch, mild, and 
intelligent, with a little dash of pen- 
siveness. She loved the shade of re- 
tirement. If she occasionally flitted 
for a moment into the world, its glare 
and uproar seemed almost to stun 
her gentle spirit. She was, almost 


from infancy, devotedly fond of read- 
ing; and sought with peculiar avi- 
dity books of sentiment, Her gifted 
preceptress—one of the most ami- 
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able and refined, of, women—soon 
won her entire confidence,and found 
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little , difficulty. in imparting to her 
apt pupil all the stores of her own 
superior and extensive accomplish- 
ments. Not a day passed over her 
head, that did not find Eliza Herbert 
riveted more firmly in the hearts of 
all who came near her, from her 
doting uncle, down. to the most dis- 
tant domestic. Every luxury that 
wealth and power could procure was, 
of course, always at her command; 
her own innate propriety and just 
taste prompted her to prefer sim- 
plicity in all things. Flattery of all 

inds she abhorred—and forsook the 
house of a rich old English lady, 
who once told her to her face she 
was a beautiful little angel! In 
short, a more sweet, lovely, and 
amiable being than Eliza Herbert 
never adorned the ranks of huma- 
nity. The only fear which inces- 
santly haunted those around her, 
and kept Sir —— in a feverish flut- 
ter of apprehension every day of his 
life, was, that his niece was, in his 
own words, “ too good—too beauti- 
ful, for this world ;” and that unseen 
messengers from above were already 
flitting around her, ready to claim 
her suddenly for the skies. He has 
often described to me his feelings on 
this subject. He seemed conscious 
that he had n6 right to reckon on the 
continuance of her life; he felt, when- 
ever he thought of her, an involun- 
tary apprehension that she would, at 
no distant period, suddenly fade from 
his sight; he was afraid, he said, to 
let out the whole of his heart’s affec- 
tions on her. Like the Oriental mer- 
chant, who shudders while freighting 
“one bark—one little fragile bark,’ 
With the dazzling stores of his im- 
mense ALL, and committing it to the 
capricious dominion of wind and 
waves ;—so Sir —— often declared, 
that, at the period I am alluding to, 
he experienced cruel misgivings, that 
if he embarked the whole of his soul’s 
loves on little Eliza Herbert, they 
were fated to be shipwrecked. Yet 
he regarded her every day with feel- 
ings which soon heightened into ab- 
solute idolatry. 

His fond anxieties soon suggested 
to him, that so delicate and fragile a 
being as his niece, supposing for a 
moment the existence of any real 
grounds of apprehension that her 
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constitution bore an hereditary taint, 
could not be thrown into a directer 
path for her grave, than in India; that 
any latent, lurking tendency to con- 
sumption would be quickened and 
developed with fatal rapidity in the 
burning atmosphere she was then 
breathing. His mind, once thoroughly 
suffused with alarms of this sort, 
could not ever afterwards be dis- 
ossessed of them; and he accord- 
ngly determined to relinquish his 
situation in India, the instant he 
should have realized, from one quar- 
ter or another, sufficient to enable 
him to return to England, and su 
port an establishment suitable to his 
station in society. About five years 
had elapsed since his arrival in In- 
dia, during which he had contrived 
to save a large portion of his very 
ample income—when news reached 
him that a considerable fortune had 
fallen to him, from the sudden death 
of a remote relation. The intelli- 
— made him, comparatively, a 
1appy man. He instantly set on foot 
arrangements for returning to Eng- 
Jand, and procuring the immediate 
appointment of his successor. 
Jnknown to his niece, about a 
year after his arrival in India, Sir 
——— had confidentially consulted the 
most eminent physician’ on the spot. 
In obedience to the injunctions of 
the baronet, Dr C—— was in the 
habit of dropping in frequently, as 
if accidentally, to dinner, tor the pur- 
pose of marking Miss Herbert's de- 
meanour, and ascertaining whether 
there was, so to speak, the very 
faintest adumbration of any con- 
sumptive tendency. But no—his 
quick and practised eye detected no 
morbid indications; and he reitera- 
tedly gladdened the baronet’s heart, 
by assuring him, that, in any present 
evidence to the contrary, little Miss 
Herbert bade as fair for long and 
healthy life as any woman breathing, 
especially if she soon returned to the 
more salubrious climate of England. 
Though Dr C—— had never spoken 
professionally to her, Eliza Herbert 
was too quick and shrewd an ob- 
server, to continue unapprized of the 
object of his frequent visits to her 
uncle’s house. She had not failed to 
notice his searching glances; and 
knew well that he watched almost 
every mouthful of food she eat, and 
scrutinized all her moyements. He 


had once also ventured to feel her 

ulse, in a half-in-earnest, half-in- 
joke manner, and put one or two 
questions to the governess about 
Miss Herbert’s general habits, which 
that good, easy, communicative crea- 
ture unfortunately told her inquisi- 
tive little pupil. Now, there are few 
things more alarming and irritating 
to young people, even if consciously 
enjoying the most robust health, 
than suddenly te find that they have 
long been, and still are, the objects of 
anxious medical surveillance. They 
begin naturally to suspect that there 
must be very good reason for it; and 
especially in the case of nervous, 
irritable temperaments—their peace 
of mind is thenceforward destroyed 
by torturing apprehensions that they 
are the doomed victims of some 
insidious, incurable malady. I have 
often and often known illustrations 
of this. Sir —— also was aware of 
its ill consequences, and endeavour- 
ed to avert even the shadow of a 
suspicion from his niece’s mind as 
to the real object of Dr C——’s visits, 
by formally introducing him, from 
the first, as one of his own intimate 
friends. He therefore flattered himself 
that his niece was profoundly igno- 
rant of the existence of his anxieties 
concerning her health; and was not 
a little startled one morning by Miss 
Herbert’s abruptly entering his study, 
and, pale with ill-disguised anxiety, 
enquiring if there was “ any thing the 
matter with her.’ Was she uncon- 
sciously falling into a decline? she 
asked, almost in so many words. Her 
uncle was so confounded by the sud- 
denness of the affair, that he lost his 
— of mind, changed colour a 
ittle, and, with a consciously embar- 
rassed air, assured her that it was 
“no such thing,” quite a mistake—a 
“very ridiculous one,” a “ childish 
whim,” &c. &c. &c. He was so very 
earnest and energetic in his assu- 
rances that there was no earthly 
ground for apprehension—and, in 
short, concealed his alarm so clum- 
sily, that his poor niece, though she 
left him with a kiss and a smile, and 
affected to be satisfied, retired to her 
own room, and from that melancholy 
moment resigned herself to her grave. 
Of this, she herself, three years sub- 
sequently, in England, assured me. 
She never afterwards recovered that 
gentle buoyancy and elasticity of 
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spirits which made her burst upon 
her few friends and acquaintance 
like a little lively sunbeam of cheer- 
fulness and gaiety. She felt perpe- 
tually haunted by gloomy, though 
vague suspicions that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in her consti- 
tution—that it was from her birth 
sown with the seeds of death—and 
that no earthly power could eradi- 
cate them. Though she resigned 
herself to the dominion of such ha- 
rassing thoughts as these while alone, 
and even shed tears abundantly, she 
succeeded in banishing, to a great 
extent, her uncle’s disquietude, by 
assuming even greater gaiety of de- 
meanour than before. The baronet 
took occasion to mention the little in- 
cidentabove related to Dr C——; and 
was excessively agitated to see the 
physician assume a very serious air. 

“ This may be attended with more 
mischief than you are aware of, Sir 
—,” he replied. “ I feel it my 
duty to tell you how miserably un- 
fortunate for her it is, that Miss Her- 
bert has at last detected your rest- 
less uneasiness about her health, and 
the means you have taken to watch 
her constitution. Henceforward she 
may appear satisfied—but mark her 
if she can forget it. You will find 
her fall frequently into momentary 
fits of absence and thoughtfulness. 
She will brood over it,’ continued 
Dr C . 

“ Why, good God! doctor,” re- 
plied the baronet, “ what’s the use 
of frightening one thus? Do you 
think my niece is the first girl who 
has known that her friends are an- 
xious about her health? If she is 
really, as you tell her, free from dis- 
ease—why the devil!—can she fancy 
herself into a consumption ?” 

“ No, no, Sir ; but incessant 
alarm may accelerate the evil you 
dread, and predispose her to sink, 
her energies to droop, under the 
blow—however lightly it may at first 
fall—which has been so long im- 
pending. And besides, Sir » i 
did not say she was free from disease, 
but only that [had not discerned any 
present symptoms of disease.” 

“ Oh, stuff, stuff, doctor! non- 
sense !” muttered the baronet, rising 
and pacing the room with excessive 
agitation. “Can’t the girl be daughed 
out of her fears ?” 

It may be easily believed that Sir 
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—— spent every future moment of 
his stay in India in an agony of ap- 
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prehension. His fears exaggera- 
ted the slightest indication of his 
niece’s temporary indisposition into 
a symptom of consumption; any thin 
like a cough from her would sen 
him to a pillow of thorns; and her 
occasional refusal of food at meal- 
times was received with undisguised 
trepidation on the part of her uncle. 
If he overtook her at a distance, 
walking out with her governess, he 
would follow unperceived, and strain 
his eyesight with endeavouring to 
detect any thing like feebleness in her 
gait. These incessant, and very na- 
tural anxieties about the only being 
he loved in the world, enhanced by 
his efforts to conceal them, sensibly 
impaired his own health and spirits. 
He grew fretful and irritable in his 
demeanour towards every member 
of his establishment, and could not 
completely fix his thoughts for the 
transaction of his important official 
business. 

This may be thought an overstrain- 
ed representation of Sir ——’s state 
of mind respecting his niece—but 
by none except a young, thought- 
less, or heartless reader. Let the 
thousand—the million heart-wrung 
parenis who have mourned, and are 
now mourning, over their consump- 
tive offspring—let them, I say, echo 
the truth of the sentiments I am 
expressing. Let those whose bitter 
fate it is to see 
* The bark, so richly freighted with their 

love,” 
radually sinking, shipwrecked be- 
fore their very eyes, say, whether 
the pen or tongue of man can fur- 
nish adequate words to give expres- 
sion to their anguished feelings ! 





Eighteen years of age—within a 
trifle—was Miss Herbert, when sh 
again set foot on her native land, and 
the eyes and heart of her idolizing 
uncle leaped for joy to see her aug- 
mented health and loveliness, whic 
he fondly flattered himself might now 
be destined to 
“ Grow with her growth, and strengthen 

with her strength.” 


The voyage—though long and mo- 
notonous as usual—with its fresh 
breezy balminess, had given an im- 
petus to her animated spirits; and 
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as her slight figure stepped down the 
side of the gloomy colossal. India- 
man which had brought her across 
the seas, her blue eye was bright 
as that of a seraph—her beaute- 
ous cheeks glowed with a soft and 
rich crimson, and there was a light- 
ness, ease, and elasticity in her move- 
ments—as she tripped the short dis- 
tance between the vessel and the 
carriage, which was in waiting to 
convey them to town—that filled her 
doting uncle with feelings of almost 
frenzied joy. 

“ God Almighty bless thee, my 
darling !—Bless thee—bless thee for 
ever, my pride! my jewel!—Lon 
and happy be thy life in Merry Eng- 
land!” sobbed the baronet, folding 
her almost convulsively in his arms, 
as soon as they were seated in the 
carriage, and giving her the first kiss 
of welcome to her native shores. 
The second day, after they were 
established at one of the hotels, 
while Miss Herbert and her gover- 
ness were riding the round of fa- 
shionable shopping, Sir —— drove 
alone to the late Dr Baillie. In a 
long interview (they were personal 
friends) he communicated all his 
distressing ern about his 
niece’s state of health, imploring him 
to say whether he had any real cause 
of alarm whatever—immediate or 
prospective—and what course and 

lan of life he would recommend 
or the future. Dr Baillie, after 
many and minute enquiries, con- 
tented himself with saying, that he 
saw no grounds for present appre- 
hensions. “ It certainly did some- 
times happen, that a delicate daughter 
of a consumptive parent, inherited 
her mother’s tendencies to disease,” 
he said. “ And as for her future life 
and habits, there was not the slightest 
occasion for medicine of any kind; 
she must live almost entirely in the 
country, take plenty of fresh dry air 
and exercise—especially eschew late 
hours and company ;” and he hinted, 
finally, the advantages, and almost 
the necessity, of an early matrimo- 
nial engagement. 

It need hardly be said, that Sir 
—— resolved most religiously to 
follow this advice to the letter. 

“Til come and dine with you in 
Dover Street, at seven to-day,” said 
Dr Baillie, “ and make my own obser- 
vations.” 
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* Thank you, doctor—but—but 
we dine out to-day,’ muttered the 
baronet, rather faintly, adding, in- 
wardly, ‘no, no !—no more medical 
espionage—no, no |” 

Sir purchased a very -beau- 
tiful mansion, which then happened 
to be for sale, situated within ten 
or twelve miles of London; and 
thither he removed, as soon as ever 
the preliminary arrangements could 
be completed. 

The shrine, and its divinity, were 
worthy of each other. Hall was 
one of the most charming picturesque 
residences in the county. It wasa 
fine antique semi-Gothic structure, 
almost obscured from sight in the 
profound gloom of forest shade. The 
delicious velvet greensward, spread 
immediately in front of the house, 
seemed formed for the gentle foot- 
steps of Miss Herbert. When you 
went there, if you looked carefully 
about, you might discover a little 
white tuft glistening on some part 
or other of the “ smooth soft-shaven 
lawn:” it was her pet lamb,:crop- 
ping the crisp ai rich herbage. 
Little thing! it would scarce submit 
to be fondled by any hand but that 
of its innocent indulgent mistress. 
She, also, might, occasionally, be 
seen there, wandering thoughtfully 
along, with a book in her hand— 
Tasso, probably, or Dante—and her 
loose light hair straying from beneath 
a gipsy bonnet, commingling in plea- 
sant contact with a saflron-coloured 
riband. Her uncle would sit for an 
hour together, at a corner of his 
study-window, overlooking the lawn, 
and never remove his eyes from the 
figure of his fair niece. 

Miss Herbert was now talked of 
everywhere in the neighbourhood, 
as the pride of the place—the star 
of the county. She budded forth 
almost visibly; and though her ex- 
quisite form was developing daily, 
till her matured womanly propor- 
tions seemed to have been cast in 
the mould of the Venus de Medici, 
though on a scale of more slender- 
ness and delicacy,—it was, never- 
theless, outstripped by the precoci- 
ous expanding of her intellect. The 
sympathies of her soul were attuned 
to the deepest and most refined sen- 
timent. She was passionately fond 








of poetry—and never wandered with- 
out the sphere of what was first-rate. 
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Dante and Milton were her constant 
companions, by day and night; and 
it was a treat to hear the mellifluous 
cadences of the former uttered by 
the soft and rich voice of Miss Her- 
bert. She could not more satisfac- 
torily evidence her profound appre- 
ciation of the true spirit of poetry, 
than by her almost idolatrous ad- 
miration of the kindred genius of 
Handel and Mozart. She was scarce- 
ly ever known to play any other 
music than theirs ;—she would listen 
to none but the “ mighty voices of 
those dim spirits.” And then she was 
the mostamiable and charitable crea- 
ture that sure ever trode the earth! 
How many colds, slight, to be sure, 
and evanescent, had she caught, and 
how many rebukes from the alarm- 
ed fondness of her uncle had she 
suffered in consequence, through 
her frequent visits, in all weathers, 
to the cottages of the poor, and sick ! 
—*“ You are describing an ideal be- 
ing, and investing it with all the 
graces and virtues—one that never 
really existed,” perhaps exclaims 
one of my readers. There are not 
a few now living, who could answer 
for the truth of my poor and faint 
description, with anguish and regret. 
Frequently, on seeing such instances 
of precocious developement of the 
powers of both mind and body, the 
curt and correct expression of Quin- 
tilian has occurred to my mind 
with painful forcee—* Quod obser- 
vatum fere est, celerius occidere 
Sestinatam maturitatem,’* aptly ren- 
dered by the English proverb, “ Soon 
ripe, soon rotten.” 

The latter part of Dr Baillie’s ad- 
vice was anxiously kept in view by 
Sir ; and soon after Miss Her- 
bert had completed her twentieth 
year, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her encourage the attentions of 
a Captain , the third son of a 
neighbouring nobleman. He was a 
remarkably fine and handsome young 
man, of a very superior spirit, an 
fully capable of appreciating the 
value of her whose hand he sought. 
Sir —— was delighted, almost to 
ecstasy, when he extracted from the 
trembling blushing girl, a confession 
that Captain "3 company was 
any thing but disagreeable to her. 
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The young’ military hero’ was, of 
course,soon recognised as her suitor; 
and a handsome. couple, people said, 
they would make. Miss Herbert’s 
health seemed more robust, and ‘her 
spirits more buoyant, than ever. 

ow, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when she was daily riding in an 
open carriage, or on horseback, over 
a fine, breezy, champaign country, 
by the side of the gay, handsome, fas- 
cinating Captain ? 








The baronet was sitting one morn- 
ing in his study, having the day be- 
fore returned from a month’s visit to 
some friends in Ireland, and engaged 
with some important letters from In- 
dia, when Miss B , his niece’s 
governess, sent a message requesting 
to speak in private with him. When 
she entered, her embarrassed, and. 
somewhat flurried manner, not a 
little surprised Sir ——. 

* How is Eliza?—How is Eliza, 
Miss B—— ?” he enquired hastily, 
laying aside his reading glasses. 
“Very well,” she replied,“ very ;” and 
after a little fencing about the neces- 
sity of making allowance for the 
exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, 
she proceeded to inform him, that 
Miss Herbert had latterly passed 
restless nights—that her sleep was 
not unfrequently broken by a cough 
—a sort of faint churchyard cough, 
she said, it seemed—which had not 
been noticed for some time, till it 
was accompanied by other symp- 
toms——* Gracious God! madam, 
how was this not told me before ? 
—Why—why did you not write to 
me in Ireland about it ?’—enquired 
Sir ——, with excessive trepidation. 
He could scarcely sit in his chair, 
and grew very pale; while MissB——, 
herself equally agitated, went on to 
mention profuse night-sweats—a dis- 
inclination for food — exhaustion 
from the slightest exercise—a fever- 
ishness every evening—and a faint 
hectic flush —— 

“ Oh, plague-spot !” groaned the 
baronet, almost choked, letting fall 
his reading-glasses. He tottered 
towards the bell, and the valet was 
directed to order the carriage for 
town immediately. “ What—what 
possible excuse can I devise for 








* De Inst. Orat. Lib. LV. In proémio. 
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bringing Dr Baillie here ?” said he 
to the governess, as he was drawin 
on his gloves. “ Well—well—Pil 
leave it to you—do what you can. 
For God’s sake, madam, prepare her 
to see him somehow or another, for 
the doctor and I shall certainly be 
here together this evening. Qh !— 
say I’m called up to town on sudden 
business, and thought I might as 
well bring him on with me, as he is 
visiting a patient in the neighbour- 
hood—Oh, any thing, madam—any 
thing!” He hardly knew what he 
was saying. 

Dr Baillie, however, could not 
come, being himself at Brighton, an 
invalid, and the baronet was there- 
fore pleased, though with ill-dis- 
guised chagrin, to summon me to 
supply his place. On my way down, 
he put me in possession of most of 
the facts above narrated. He im- 
plored me, in tenderness to his agi- 
tated feelings, to summon all the 
tact I had ever acquired, and alarm 
the object of my visit as little as pos- 
sible. I was especially to guard 
against appearing to know too much; 
Iwas to beat about the bush—to 
extract her symptoms gradually, &c. 
&c. I never saw the fondest, the 
most doting father or mother, more 
agitated about an only child, than 
was Sir —— about his niece. He 

rotested that he could not survive 

er death,— that she was the only 
prop and pride of his declining 
years, and that he must fall, if he lost 
her—and made use of many similar 
expressions. It was in vain that I be- 
sought him not to allow himself to be 
carried so much away with his fears. 
He must let me see her, and have an 
opportunity of judging whether there 
were any real cause of alarm, I said; 
and he might rely on my honour 
as a gentleman, that I would be frank 
and candid with him, to the very ut- 
most—I would tell him the worst. I 
reminded him of the possibility that 
the symptoms he mentioned might 
not really exist; that they might have 
been seen by Miss B through 
the distorting and magnifying me- 
dium of apprehension ;—and that, 
even if they did really exist—why, 
that—that—they were not always the 
precursors of consumption, I stam- 
mered, against my own convictions. 
It is impossible to describe the emo- 
tions excited in the baronet, by my 
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simple uttering the word “ ——- 
tion.” Hesaid it stabbed him through 
the heart! 

On arriving at —— Hall, the 
baronet and I instantly repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Miss Her- 
bert and her governess were sitting 
at tea. The pensive sunlight of Sep- 
tember shone through the Gothic 
window near which they were sit- 
ting. Miss Herbert was dressed in 
white, and looked really dazzlingly 
beautiful ; but the first transient 
glance warned me that the worst 
might be apprehended. I had that 
very morning been at the bedside of 
a dying young lady, a martyr to that 
very disease which commenced by 
investing its victim with a tenfold 
splendour of personal beauty, to be 
compensated for by sudden and 
rapid decay! Miss Herbert’s eyes 
were lustrous as diamonds; and the 
complexion of her cheeks, pure and 
fair as that of the lily, was sur- 
mounted with an intense circum- 
scribed crimson flush—alas, alas !— 
the very “ plague-spot” of hectic— 
of consumption. She saluted me 
silently, and her eyes glanced hur- 
riedly from me to her uncle, and 
from him again to me. His disorder- 
ed air defied disguise. 

She was evidently apprized of my 
coming, as well as of the occasion of 
my visit. Indeed, there was a visi- 
ble embarrassment about all four of 
us, which I felt I was expected to 
dissipate, by introducing indifferent 
topics of conversation. This I at- 
tempted, but with little success. 
Miss Herbert’s tea was before her 
on a little ebony stand, untouched ; 
and it was evidently a violent effort 
only that enabled her to continue in 
the room. She looked repeatedly at 
Miss B ,as though she wished to 
be gone. After about half an hour’s 
time, I alluded complimentarily to 
what I had heard of her performance 
on the piano; she smiled coldly, and 
rather contemptuously, as though 
she saw the part I was playing. No- 
thing daunted, however, I begged 
her to favour me with one of Haydn’s 
sonatas; and she went immediate- 





ly to the piano, and played what 
I asked—I need hardly say, very 
exquisitely. Her uncle then with- 


drew, for the alleged purpose of 
enswering a letter, as had been ar- 
ranged between us; and I was then 
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left alone with the two ladies. I 
need not fatigue the reader with a 
minute description of al] that passed. 
I introduced the object of my visit as 
casually and gently as I could, and 
succeeded more easily than I had 
anticipated in quieting her alarms. 
The answers she gave to my ques- 
tions amply corroborated the truth 
of the account given by Miss B—— 
to the baronet. Her feverish acce- 
lerated pulse, also, told of the hot 
blighting breathings of the destroy- 
ing angel, who was already hovering 
close around his victim! I was com- 
pelled to smile with an assumed air 
of gaiety and nonchalance, while 
listening to the poor girl’s uncon- 
scious disclosures of various little 
matters, which amounted to infalli- 
ble evidence that she was already 
beyond the reach of medicine. I 
bade her adieu, complimenting her 
on her charming looks, and express- 
ing my delight at finding so little oc- 
casion for my professional services ! 
She looked at me with a half-incre- 
dulous, half-confiding eye, and with 
much girlish simplicity and frank- 
ness put her hand into mine, thank- 
ing me for dispersing her fears, and 
begging me to do the same for her 
uncle. I afterwards learned, that as 
soon as I left the room, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and sighed and 
sobbed all the rest of the evening. 
With Sir I felt it my duty 
to be candid. Why should I conceal 
the worst from him, when I felt as 
certain as I was of my own exist- 
ence, that his beautiful niece was 
already beginning to wither away 
from before his eyes? Convinced 
that “ hope deferred maketh sick the 
heart,” I have always, in such cases, 
warned the patient’s friends, long 
beforehand, of the inevitable fate 
awaiting the object of their anxious 
hopes and fears, in order that resig- 
nation might gradually steal tho- 
roughly into their broken hearts.— 
To return. I was conducted to the 
baronet’s study, where he was stand- 
ing with his hat and gloves on, ready 
to accompany me as far as the high- 
road, in order that I might wait the 
arrival of a London coach. I told 





him, in short, that I feared I had seen 
and heard too much to allow a doubt 
that his niece’s present symptoms 
were those of the commencing stage 
of pulmonary consumption; and that 
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though medicine and change of cli- 
mate might possibly avert the evil 
day for a time, it was my melancholy 
duty to assure him, that no earthly 
power could save her. 

“ Merciful God!” he gasped, loo- 
sing his arm from mine, and leaning 
against the park gate, at which we 
had arrived. I implored him to be 
calm. He continued speechless for 
some time, with his hands clasped. 

* Oh, doctor, doctor!” he ex- 
claimed, as if a gleam of hope had 
suddenly flashed across his mind, 
“ we've forgot to tell you a most 
material thing, which perhaps will 
alter the whole case—oh, how could 
we have forgotten it !” he continued, 
growing heated with the thought; 
“ my niece eats very heartily—nay, 
more heartily than any of us, and 
seems to relish her food more.” 
Alas, I was obliged, as I have hun- 
dreds of times before been obliged, 
to dash the cup from his lips, by 
assuring him that an almost ravenous 
appetite was as invariably a fore- 
runner of consumption, as the pilot- 
fish of the shark ! 

* Oh, great God, what will become 
of me! What shall I do?” he ex- 
claimed, almost frantic, and wring- 
ing his hands in despair. He had 
lost every vestige of self-control. 
“ Then my sweet angel must pie! 
Damning thought! Oh, let me die 
too! I cannot, I will not survive 
her !—Doctor, doctor, you must give 
up your London practice, and come 
and live in my house—you must! 
By G—, ll fling my whole fortune 
at your feet! Only save her, and you 
and yours shall wallow in wealth, if 
I go back to India to procure it!— 
Oh, whither—whither shall I go with 
my darling? To Italy—France ?— 
My God! What shall I do when she 
is gone—for ever!” he exclaimed, 
like one distracted. I entreated him 
to recollect himself, and endeavour 
to regain his self-possession before 
returning to the presence of his niece, 
He started. “ Oh, mockery, doctor, 
mockery! How can I ever look on 
the dear girl again ? She is no longer 
mine; she is in her grave—she is !” 

Remonstrance and expostulation, 
Isaw, were utterly useless, and worse, 
for they served only to irritate. The 
coach shortly afterwards drew up; 
and wringing my hands, Sir —— 
extorted a promise that 1 would see 
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his niece the next day, and bring Dr 
Baillie, with me, if he should have 
returned to town. I was as good as 
my word, except that Dr Baillie could 
not accompany me, being still at 
Brighton. My second interview with 
Miss Herbert was long and painfully 
interesting. She and I were alone. 
She wept bitterly, and recounted the 
incident mentioned above, which oc- 
curred in India, and occasioned her 
first serious alarm. She felt con- 
vinced, she told me, that her case was 
hopeless ; she saw too that her uncle 
possessed a similar conviction, and 
sobbed agonizingly when she alluded 
to his altered looks. She had felt a 
presentiment, she said, for some 
months past, which, however, she 
had never mentioned till then, that 
her days were numbered, and attri- 
buted, too truly, her accelerated ill- 
ness to the noxious clime of India. 
She described her sensations to be 
that of a constant void within, as if 
there were a something wanting—an 
unnatural hollowness—a dull, deep 
aching in the left side—a frequent 
inclination to relieve herself by spit- 
ting, which, when she did, alas! alas! 
she observed more than once to be 
streaked with blood. 

“ How long do you think I have 
to live, doctor?” she enquired faintly. 

“ Oh, my dear madam, do not, for 
Heaven’s sake, ask such useless ques- 
tions !—How can I possibly presume 
to answer them, giving you credit 
for a spark of common sense ?” She 
grew very pale, and wiped her fore- 
head. 

“Is it likely that I shall have to 
endure much pain ?” she asked with 
increasing trepidation. I could reply 
only, that I , ramee not—that there 
was no ground for immediate appre- 
hension—and I faltered, that possi- 
bly a milder climate, and the skill 
of medicine, might yet carry her 
through. The poor girl shook her 
head hopelessly, and trembled vio- 
lently from head to foot. 

“ Oh, poor uncle !—Poor, poor 
Edw .’ She faltered, and fell 
fainting into my arms; for the latter 
allusion to Captain —— had com- 
pletely overcome her. Holding her 
senseless, sylphlike figure in my 
arms, I hurried to the bell, and was 
immediately joined by Sir ——, the 
governess, and one or two female 
attendants. Isaw the baronet was 
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beginning to behave like a madman, 
by the increasing boisterousness of 
his manner, and the occasional glare 
of wildness that shot. from his eye. 
With the utmost difficulty I succeed- 
ed in forcing him from the room, and 
keeping him out till Miss Herbert 
had recovered. 

“ Oh, doctor, doctor!” he muttered 
hoarsely, after staggering to a seat, 
“ this is worse than death! I pray 
God to take her and me too, oad put 
an end to our misery !” 

I expostulated with him rather 
sternly, and represented to him the 
absurdity and impiousness of his 
wish. 

“ D—n—n!” he thundered, start- 
ing from his chair, and stamping 
furiously to and fro across the room, 
“ What the do you mean by 
snivelling in that way, doctor? Can 
I see my darling dying—absolutely 
dying by inches—before my. very 
eyes, and yet be cool and uncon- 
cerned? I did not expect such con- 
duct from you, Doctor ;’—he burst 
into tears. “Oh! I’m going mad!— 
I’m going mad!” and he sunk again 
into his seat. From one or two efforts 
he made to gulp down again, as it 
were, the emotions which were swell- 
ing and dilating his whole frame, I 
seriously apprehended either that he 
would fall into a fit, or go absolutely 
raving mad. Happily, however, I 
was mistaken. His fearful excite- 
ment gradually subsided. He was 
a man of remarkably strong and 
ardent feelings, which he had never 
been accustomed to control, even in 
the moments of their most violent 
manifestations; and on the present 
occasion, the maddening thought, 
that the object of his long, intense, 
and idolizing love and pride was 
about to be lost to him irretrievably 
—for ever—was sufficient to over- 
turn his shaken intellects. I prevail- 
ed upon him to continue where he 
was, till I returned from his niece, 
for | was summoned to her chamber. 
I found her lying on the bed, only 
partially undressed. Her beautiful 
auburn hair hung disordered over 
her neck and shoulders, partially 
concealing her lovely marble-hued 
features. Her left hand covered her 





eyes, and her right clasped a little 
locket, suspended round her neck 
by a plain black riband, containing a 
little of Captain 


Miss 


’s hair. 
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B— , her governess, her maid, and 
the housekeeper, with tears and sobs, 
were engaged in rendering various 
little services to their unfortunate 
young mistress ; and my heart ached 
to think of the little—the nothing— 
I could do for her. 

Two days afterwards, Dr Baillie, 
another physician, and myself, went 
down to see Miss Herbert ; for a note 
from Miss B—— informed me that 
her ward had suffered severely from 
the agitation experienced at the last 
visit I had 7 her, and was in a low 
nervous fever. The consumptive 
symptoms, also, were beginning to 
gleam through the haze of accidental 
indisposition with fearful distinct- 
ness. Dr Baillie simply assured the 
baronet that my predictions were but 
too likely to be verified ; and that the 
only chance of averting the worst 
form of consumption (a galloping one) 
would be an instant removal to Italy, 
that the fall of the year, and the win- 
ter season, might be spent in a more 
genial and fostering climate. We, 
at the same time, frankly assured Sir 
——~, who listened with a sullen, 
despairing apathy of manner, that the 
utmost he had to expect from a visit 
to Italy, was the faintest chance of a 
temporary suspension of the fate 
which hovered over his niece. Ina 
few weeks, accordingly, they were 
all settled at Naples. 

But what have I to say, all this 
time, the reader is possibly asking, 
about the individual who was singled 
out by fate for the first and heaviest 
stroke inflicted by MisseHerbert’s 
approaching dissolution? Where was 
the lover? Where was Captain ? 
I have avoided allusions to him 
hitherto, because his distress and agi- 
tation transcended all my powers of 
description. He loved Miss Herbert 
with all the passionate romantic fer- 
vour of a first attachment; and the 
reader must ask his own heart, what 
were the feelings by which that of 
Captain was lacerated. 

I shall content myself with record- 
ing one little incident which occurred 
before the family of Sir left for 
Italy. I was retiring one night to 











rest, about twelve o'clock, when the 
startling summons of the night-bell 
brought me again down stairs, ac- 
companied by aservant. Thrice the- 
bell rung with impatient violence 
before the door could possibly’ be 
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opened, and I heard the steps of 
some vehicle let down hastily. 

“Is Dr —— at home ?” enquired 
a groom, and being answered in the 
affirmative, in a second or two a gen- 
tleman leaped from the chariot stand- 
ing at the door, and hurried into the 
room, whither I had retired to await 
him. He was in a sort of half mili- 
tary travelling dress. His face was 
pale, his eye sunk, his air disordered, 
and his voice thick and hurried. It 
was Captain , who had been ab- 
sent on a sheoting excursion in Scot- 
land, and who had not received in- 
telligence of the alarming symptoms 
disclosed by Miss Herbert, till within 
four days of that which found him 
at my house, on the present occasion, 
come to ascertain from me the reality 
of the melancholy apprehensions so 
suddenly eutnetelned by Sir —— and 
the other members of both families. 

“ Good God! Is there no hope, 
doctor ?” he enquired faintly, after 
swallowing a glass of wine, which, 
seeing his exhaustion and agitation, 
I had sent for. I endeavoured to 
evade giving a direct answer—at- 
tempted to divert his thoughts to- 
wards the projected trip to the conti- 
nent—dilated on the soothing, balmy 
climate she would have to breathe 
—it had done wonders for others, 
&e. &e.—and in a word, exhausted 
the stock of inefficient subterfuges 
and palliatives to which all profes- 
sional men are on such occasions 
compelled to resort. Captain —— 
listened to me silently, while his eye 
was fixed on me with a vacant un- 
observing stare. His utter wretch- 
edness touched me to the soul; and 
yet, what consolation had I to offer 
him? After several profound sighs, 
he exclaimed, in a flurried tone, “I 
see how it is. Her fate is fixed—and 
so is mine! Would to God—would 
to God I had never seen or known 
Miss Herbert!— What will become 
of us!” He rose to go. “ Doctor, 
forgive me for troubling you so late, 
but really I can rest nowhere! I 
must go back to —— Hall.” I shook 
hands with him, and in a few mc- 
ments the chariot dashed off. 

Really I can scarcely conceive of 
a more dreadful state of mind than 
that of Captain ——, or of any one 
whose “ heart is in the right place,” 
to use a homely but apt expression, 
when placed in such wretched cits 
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cumstances as those abeve related. 
To see the death warrant sealed of 
her a man’s soul dotes on—who is 
the idolized object of his holiest, 
fondest, and possibly first affections ! 
yes, to see her bright and beautiful 
form suddenly snatched down into 
“ utter darkness” by the cold relent- 
less grasp of our common foe—the 
“ desire of our eyes taken away as 
with a stroke’—may well wither 
one! That man’s soul which would 
not be palsied, prostrated, by such a 
stroke as this, is worthless, and worse 
—it is a foul libel on his kind. He 
cannot dove a woman as she should 
and must be loved. Why am Iso 
vehement in expressing my feelings 
on this subject? Because, in the 
course of my professional intercourse, 
my soul has been often sickened with 
listening to the expression of oppo- 
site sentiments. The poor and pitiful 
philosophy—that the word should 
ever have been so prostituted !— 
which is now sneaking in among us, 
fostered by foolish ears, and men 
with hollow hearts and barren brains, 
for the purpose of weeding out from 
the soul’s garden its richest and 
choicest flowers, sympathy and sen- 
timent—this philosophy may possibly 
prompt some reader to sneer over 
the agonies I have been attempting 
to describe; but, oh reader, do you 
eschew it—trample on it—trample 
on it whenever, wherever you find 
it, for the reptile, though very little, 
is very venomous. 

Captain *s regiment was or- 
dered to Ireland, and as he found it 
impossible to accompany it, he sold 
out, and presently followed the heart- 
broken baronet and his niece to Italy. 
The delicious climate sufficed to 
kindle and foster for a while that 
deceitful ignis fatuus, hope, which 
always flits before in the gloomy 
horizon of consumptive patients, 
and leads them and their friends on 
—and on—and on—till it suddenly 
sinks quivering into their grave!— 
They staid at Naples till the month 
of July. Miss Herbert was sinking, 
and that with fearfully accelerated 
rapidity. Sir ——’s health was 
much impaired with incessant anxi- 
ety and watching ; and Captain—— 
had been several times on the very 
borders of madness. His love for 
the dear being who could never be 
his, increased ten thousand fold when 
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he found it hopeless !—Is it not al- 
ways so? 

Aware that her days were num- 
bered, Miss Herbert anxiously im- 
portuned her uncle to return to Eng- 
land. She wished, she said, to breathe 
her last in her native isle—among 
the green pastures and hills of 
shire, and to be buried with her 
father and mother. Sir lis- 
tened to the utterance of these senti- 
ments with a breaking heart. He 
could see no reason for refusing a 
compliance with her request; and 
accordingly the latter end of August 
beheld the unhappy family once 
more at Hall. 

I once saw a very beautiful lily, 
of rather more than ordinary stateli- 
ness, whose stem had been snapped 
by the storm over-night; and on 
entering my garden in the morning, 
alas, alas! there lay the pride of all 
chaste flowers, pallid and prostrate 
on the very bed where it had a short 
while before bloomed so sweetly !— 
This little circumstance was forcibly 
recalled to my recollection, on see- 
ing Miss Herbert for the first time 
after her return from the continent. 
It was in the spacious drawing-room 
at Hall, where I had before 
seen her, in the evening; and she 
was reclining on an ottoman, which 
had been drawn towards the large 
fretted Gothic window formerly 
mentioned. I stole towards it with 
noiseless footsteps; for the hushing, 
cautioning movements of those pre- 
sent warned me that Miss Herbert 
was asleep. I stood and gazed in 
silence for some moments on the 
lovely unfortunate—almost afraid to 
disturb her, even by breathing. She 
was wasted almost to a shadow,— 
attenuated to nearly ethereal delicacy 
and transparency. She was dressed 
in a plain white muslin gown, and 
lying on an Indian shawl, in which 
she had been enveloped for the pur- 
pose of being brought down from 
her bedchamber. Her small foot and 
ankle were concealed beneath white 
silk stockings, and satin slippers— 
through which it might be seen how 
they were shrunk from the full dimen- 
sions of health. They seemed, indeed, 
rather the exquisite chiselling of Ca- 
nova, the representation of recum- 
bent beauty, than flesh and blood,and 
scarcely capable of sustaining even 
the slight pressure of Miss Here 
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bert’s wasted frame. The arms and 
hands were enveloped in long white 
gloves, which fitted very loosely ; and 
her waist, encircled by a broad violet- 
coloured riband, was rather that of 
a young girl of twelve or thirteen, 
than a full-grown woman. But it 
was her countenance—her symme- 
trical features, sunk, faded, and damp 
with death-dews, and her auburn hair 
falling inrich matted careless clusters 
down each side of her alabaster tem- 
ples and neck—it was all this which 
suggested the bitterest thoughts of 
blighted beauty, almost breaking the 
heart of the beholder. Perfectly mo- 
tionless and statue-like lay that fair 
creature, breathing so imperceptibly 
that a rose leaf might have slept on 
her lips unfluttered. On an easy- 
chair, drawn towards the head of the 
ottoman, sate her uncle, Sir ——, 
holding a white cambric handkerchief 
in his hand, with which he from time 
to time wiped off the dews which 
started out incessantly on his niece’s 
pallid forehead. It was affecting to 
see his hair changed to a dull iron- 
grey hue; whereas, before he had 
Jeft for the continent, it was jet-black. 
His sallow and worn features bore 
the traces of recent tears. 

And where now'is the lover? Where 
is Captain ? again enquires the 
reader. He was then at Milan, raving 
beneath the tortures and delirium 
of a brain-fever, which flung him on 
his sick-bed only the day before Sir 
——’s family set out for England, 
Miss Herbert had not been told of 
the circumstance till she arrived at 
home ; and those who communicated 
the intelligence will never undertake 
such a duty again! 

After some time, in which we 
around had maintained perfect si- 
lence, Miss Herbert gently opened 
her eyes; and seeing me sitting op- 
posite her uncle, by her side, gave 
me her hand, and with a faint smile, 
whispered some words of welcome 
which I could not distinguish. 

“ AmI much altered, doctor, since 
you saw me last?” she presently 
enquired, in a more audible tone. I[ 
said I regretted to see her so feeble 
and emaciated. 

“ And does not my poor uncle also 
look very ill ?’ enquired the poor 
girl, eyeing him with a look of sor- 
rewful fondness. She feebly extend- 
ed her arms, as if for the purpose of 
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putting them round his neck, and he 
seized and kissed them with such 
fervour, that she burst into tears. 
“ Your kindness is killing me—oh 
don’t, don’t!” she murmured. He 
Was so overpowered with his emo- 
tions, that he abruptly rose and left 
the room. I then made many minute 
enquiries about thestate of her health. 
1 could hardly detect any pulsation 
at the wrist, though the blue veins, 
and almost the arteries, I fancied, 
mightbe seen meandering beneath the 
transparent skin. * * * My feelings 
will not allow me, nor would my 
space, to describe every interview I 
had with her. She sunk very rapid- 
ly. She exhibited all those sudden 
deceitful rallyings, which invariably 
agonize consumptive patients and 
their friends with fruitless hopes of 
recovery. Oh, how they are clun 
to! how hard to persuade their fon 
hearts to relinquish them! with what 
despairing obstinacy will they per- 
sist in “ hoping against hope!” I 
recollect one evening in particular, 
that her shattered energies were so 
unaccountably revived and collected 
—her eye grew so full and bright— 
her cheeks were suffused with so 
rich a vermilion—her voice soft and 
sweet as ever, and her spirits so ex- 
hilarated—that even J was staggered 
for a moment; and poor Sir got 
so excited, that he said to me in a 
sort of ecstasy, as he accompanied 
me to my carriage—* Ah, doctor, a 
phenizx, doctor! a phenix. She’s 
rising from her ashes—ah ! ha! She’ll 
cheat you for once—darling!” and 
he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
for they were overflowing. 

“ Doctor, you’re fond of music, I 
believe ; you will not have any ob- 
jection to listen to a little now, will 
you *—I’m exactly in the mood for 
it, and it’s almost the only enjoy- 
ment I have left, and Miss B— 
plays enchantingly. Go, love, please, 
and play a mass from Mozart—the 
one we listened to last night,’ said 
Miss Herbert, on one occasion, about 
a week after the interview last men- 
tioned. Miss B——, who was in tears, 
immediately rose, and took her seat 
at the piano. She played with exqui- 
site taste and skill. I held one of 
my sweet patient’s hands in mine, 
as she lay on the sofa, with her face 
turned towards the window, through 
which the retiring sunlight was 
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streaming in tender radiance on her 
wasted features, after tinting the 
amber-hued groves which were visi- 
ble through the window. I need 
not attempt to characterise the melt- 
ing music which Miss B—— was 
pouring from the piano. I have often 
thought that there is a sort of spirit- 
ual, unearthly character about some 
of the masses of Mozart, which draws 
out the greatest sympathies of one’s 
nature, striking the deepest and most 
hidden chords of the human heart. 
On the present occasion, the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which I was 
placed—the time—the place — the 
dying angel whose hand was clasped 
in mine—disposed me to a more in- 
tense appreciation of Mozart’s music 
than I had ever known before. The 
soft, soothing, solemn, swelling ca- 
dences undulated one after another 
into my full heart, till they forced the 
tears to gush from my eyes. I was 
utterly overcome. Oh, that languish- 
ing, heart-breaking music, I can ne- 
ver forget! the form of Eliza Her- 
bert flits before me to this day when 
I hear it spoken of. I will not listen 
to any one pluy it now ;—though I 
have often wept since on hearing it 
from Miss B——, to whom Miss Her- 
bert bequeathed her piano. — To 
return. My tears flowed fast; and 
I perceived also the crystal drops 
oozing through the closed eyelids of 
Miss Herbert. “ Heart-breaking 
music, is it not, doctor?” she mur- 
mured. I could make her no reply. 
I felt at that moment as if I could 
have laid down my life for her.—~ 
After a long pause—Miss B con- 
tinuing all the while playing—Miss 
Herbert sobbed—* Oh, how I should 
like to be buried while the organ is 
playing this music!—And ne—ne 
was fond of it, too!”” she continued, 
with a long shuddering sigh. It was 
echoed, to my surprise, but ina pre- 
founder tone, from that quarter of 
the room where the grand-piano was 

laced. It could not have been from 

liss B——, | felt sure ; and looking 
towards her, I beheld the dim out- 
line of Sir ’s figure leaning 
against the piano, with his face bu- 
ried in his white handkerchief. He 
had stolen into the room unpercei- 
ved—for he had left it half an hour 
before, in a fit of sudden agitation— 
and after continuing about five mi- 
nutes, was compelled, by his feel- 








ings, again to retire. His sigh, and 
the noise he made in withdrawing, 
had been heard by Miss Herbert. 

“ Doctor—doctor”— she stammer« 
ed faintly, turning as white as ashes, 
“ who—who is that ? what was it ?— 
Oh dear—it can never be—no—no— 
it cannot’”— and she suddenly faint- 
ed. She continued so long insensible, 
that I began to fear it was all over. 
Gradually, however, she recovered, 
and was carried up to bed, which she 
did not leave again for a week. 


I mentioned, I think, in a former 
part of this narrative, Miss Herbert’s 
partiality for poetry, and that her read- 
ings were confined to that which was 
of the highest order. While sitting 
by her bedside, I have heard her utter 
often very beautiful thoughts, sug- 
gested by the bitterness of her own 
premature fate. All—all are treasu- 
red in my heart ! 

Ihave not attempted to describe her 
feelings with reference to Captain 
, simply because I cannot do 
them justice, without, perhaps, incur- 
ring the reader’s suspicions that I am 
slipping into the character of the no- 
velist. She did not know that Cap- 
tain continued yet at death’s 
door at Milan, for we felt bound 
to spare her feelings. We fabricated 
a story that he had been summoned 
into Egypt, to enquire after the fate 
of a brother who had travelled thither, 
and whose fate, we said, was doubt- 
ful. Poor girl! she believed us at 
Jast—and seemed rather inclined 
to accuse him of unkindness for al- 
lowing any thing to withdraw him 
from her side. She never, however, 
said any thing directly of this kind. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that 
Captain never knew of the 
fiction. I have never, to this day, 
entirely forgiven myself for the part 
I took in it. 

I found her one morning, within a 
few days of her death, wretchedly 
exhausted both in mind and body. 
She had passed, as usual, a restless 
night, unsoothed even by the lauda- 
num, which had been administered 
to her in much larger quantities than 
her medical attendants had authori- 
zed. It had stupified, without at the 
same time composing and calming 
her. Poor—poor girl! almost the 
last remains of her beauty had disap- 
peared, There was a fearful hollows 
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ness in her once lovely and blooming 
cheeks; and her eyes—those bright 
orbs which had a short while ago 
dazzled and delighted all they shone 
upon—were now sunk—quenched 
—and surrounded by dark halos! 
She lay with her head buried deep 
in the pillow, her hair folded back, 
matted with perspiration. Her hands 
—but I cannot attempt to describe 
her appearance any further. Sir 
sate by her bedside, as he had 
sat all through her ilJness, and was 
utterly worn out. I occupied the 
chair allotted to Miss B ,who had 
just retired to bed, having been up 
all night. After a long silence, Miss 
Herbert asked very faintly for some 
tea, which was presently brought 
her, and dropped into her mouth by 
spoonfuls. Soon after she revived 
a little, and spoke to me, but in so 
low a whisper that I had great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing her words. 
The exertion of utterance, also, was 
attended with so much evident pain, 
that I would rather she had conti- 
nued silent. 
“ Laudanum—laudanum —lauda- 
num, doctor! They don’t give me 
enough of laudanum!” she muttered. 
We made her no'reply. Presently she 
began murmuring at intervals some- 
what in this strain: “ Ah—among 
the pyramids—looking at them— 
sketching—ascending them, perhaps 
—oh! what if they should fall and 
crush him? Has he found his bro- 
ther? On his way—home—sea— 
ships—ship.” Still we did not in- 
terrupt her, for her manner indicated 
“only a dim dreamy sort of half-con- 
sciousness. About an hour after- 
wards (why did I linger there, it may 
be asked, when I could do nothing 
for her, and could ill spare the time ? 
I know not—I could not leave) she 
again commenced, in a low moaning, 
wandering tone—“ Uncle! What do 
you think? Chatterton—poor, me- 
lancholy Chatterton sat by my side 
all night long—in that chair where Dr 
is sitting. He died of a broken 
heart—or of my disease—didn’t he ? 
—Wan —wan—sad — cold— ghostly 
—but so like a poet!—Oh, how he 
talked—no one, earthly, like him! 
—His voice was like the mysterious 
music of an Eolian harp—so solemn 
—soft—stealing!—— * * He put 
his icy fingers on my bosom, and 
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said i¢ must soon be as cold!—But 
he told me not to be afraid—nor 
weep, because I was dying so young 
—so early. He said I was a young 
little rose-tree, and would have the 
longer to bloom and blossom when 
he came for me.” She smiled faint- 
ly and sadly. “ Oh, dear, dear !— 
I wish I had him here again! But 
he looks very cold and ghostly— 
never moves—nothing rustles—I 
never hear him come, or go—but I 
look, and there he is!—and I’m not 
at all frightened, for he seems gentle 
—but I think he can’t be happy— 
happy—never smiles, never !— * * 
Dying people see and hear more 
than others !”— 

This, I say, is the substance of 
what she uttered. All she said was 
pervaded by a sad romance, which 
shewed that her soul was deeply 
imbued with poetry. 

“ Toll !—Toll !—Toll !—How so- 
lemn !— White plumes ! — White 
scarfs !—Hush—‘ Earth to earth’— 
oh dreadful !—It is crumbling on my 
breast! They all go—they leave me 
all—poor, poor Eliza!—they leave 
me all alone in the cold church.— 
Heli often walk in the church by 
himself—his tears will fall on the 
pavement—but J shall not hear him 
—nor see him!—He will ne—ver 
see me!—Will the organ play, I 
wonder ?—It may wake me from 
sleep for a while!” I listened -to 
all this, and was fit for nothing the 
rest of the day. Again—again I saw 
her, to let fall tears over the wither- 
ed petals—the blighted blossoms of 
early beauty !—It wrung my heart 
to see her little more than a breath- 
ing corpse. Oh, the gloom—anguish 
—desolation, diffused through —— 
Hall! It could be felt; it oppressed 
you, on entering! 

* * * On Saturday morning, 
(the —— day of November, 18—,) I 
drove down early, having the pre- 
ceding evening promised to be there 
as soon as possible the next day. It 
was a cold, scowling, bitter Novem- 
ber morning, and my heart sunk 
within me as my chariot rattled 
rapidly along the hard highway to- 
wards Hall. But I was Too 
LATE. The curtain had fallen, and 
hid poor Eliza Herbert from this 
world, for ever !—She had expired 
about half an hour before my arrival, 
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day; and performed all the other 
duties of his office with zealous fide- 
lity, and to the full satisfaction of 


As I was returning to town, after 
attending the funeral of Miss Her- 
bert, full of bitter and sorrowful 
thoughts, I met a travelling carriage 
and four thundering down the road. 
It contained poor Captain ——, his 
valet, and a young Italian medical 
attendant—all just returned from the 
continent. He looked white and 
wasted. The crape on my hat—my 
gloves—weepers— mourning suit, 
told all instantly. I was in a mo- 
ment at his side—for he had swoon- 
ed. As for the disconsolate baronet, 
little remains to be said. He dis- 

sed of Hall; and, sick of 

ngland—ill and irritable—he at- 
tempted to regain his Indian appoint- 
ment, but unsuccessfully; so he be- 
took himself to a solitary house be- 
longing to the family, in shire ; 
and, in the touching language of one 
of old, “ Went on mourning to the 
end of his days.” 








ee 


THE SPECTRAL DOG—AN ILLUSION, 


Tue age of ghosts and hobgoblins 
is gone by, says worthy Dr Hibbert; 
and so, after him, says almost every 
body now-a-days. These mysterious 
visitants are henceforth to be resol- 
ved into mere optical delusion, act- 
ing on an excitable fancy, and an ir- 
ritable nervous temperament; and 
the report of a real bona fide ghost, 
orapparition, isutterly scouted. Pos- 
sibly this may not be going too far, 
even though it be in the teetb of some 
of the most stubborn facts that are on 
record. One, or possibly two, of this 
character, I may perhaps present to 
the reader on a future occasion ; but 
at present I shall content myself with 
relating a very curious and interest- 
ing case of acknowledged optical de- 
lusion; and I have no doubt that 
many of my medical readers can 
parallel it with similar occurrences 
within the sphere of their own ob- 
servation. 

Mr D was a clergyman of 
the Church of England, educated at 
Oxford,—a scholar, “a ripe and good 
one,”—a man of remarkably acute 
and powerful understanding ; but, ac- 
cording to his own account, destitute 
of even an atom of imagination. He 
was also an exemplary minister ; 
preached twice, willingly, every Sun- 
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his parishioners. If any man is less 
likely to be terrified with ghosts, or 
has less reason to be so, than another, 
surely it was such a character as 
Mr D . 

He had been officiating on Sunday 
evening for an invalid friend, at the 
latter’s church, a few miles’ distance 
from London,and was walking home- 
wards enjoying the tranquillity of 
the night, and enlivened by the cheer- 
ful beams of the full moon. When 
at about three miles distance from 
town, he suddenly heard, or fancied 
he heard, immediately behind him, 
the sound of gasping and panting, as 
of a dog following at his heels, breath- 
less with running. He looked round, 
on both sides; but seeing no dog, 
thought he must have been deceived, 
and resumed his walk and medita- 
tions. The sound was presently re- 
peated. Again he looked round, but 
with no better success than before. 
After a little pause, thinking there 
was something rather odd about it, 
it suddenly struck him, that what he 
had heard was nothing more than the 
noise of his own hard breathing, oc- 
casioned by the insensibly accelerated 
pace at which he was walking, intent 
upon some subject which then par- 
ticularly occupied his thoughts. He 
had not walked more than ten paces 
further, when he again heard pre- 
cisely similar sounds; but with a 
running accompaniment—if I may 
be allowed a pun—of the pit-pit- 
pattering of a dog’s feet, following 
close behind his left side. 

“ God bless me!” exclaimed Mr 
D—— aloud, stopping for the third 
time, and looking round in all direc- 
tions, far and near; “ why, really, 
that’s very odd—very!—Surely I 
could not have been mistaken again ?”” 
He continued standing still, wiped 
his forehead, replaced his hat on his 
head, and, with a /ittle trepidation, 
resumed his walk, striking his stout 
black walking-stick on the ground 
with a certain energy and resolute- 
ness, Which sufficed in re-assuring 
his own flurried spirits. The next 
thirty or forty paces of his walk Mr 
D—— passed over “ erectis auribus,” 
and hearing nothing similar to the 
sounds which had thrice attracted 
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his attention, was relapsing into his 
meditative mood, when, in a few mo- 
ments, the noise was repeated, appa- 
rently from his right-hand side ; and 
he gave something like a start from 
the path-side into the road, on feel- 
ing the calf of his leg brushed past 
—as he described it—by the shaggy 
coat of his invisible attendant. He 
looked suddenly down, and, to his 
very great alarm and astonishment, 
beheld the dim outline of a large 
Newfoundland dog—of a blue colour! 
He moved from the spot where he 
was standing—the phantom followed 
him—he rubbed his eyes with his 
hands, shook his head, and again 
looked ; but there it still was, large 
as a young calf, (to which he himself 
compared it,] and had assumed a 
more distinct and definite form. The 
colour, however, continued the same 
—faint blue. He observed, too, its 
eyes—like dim-decaying fire-coals, 
as it looked up composedly in his 
face. He poked about his walking- 
stick,and moved itrepeatedly through 
and through the form of the phan- 
tom; but there it continued—indivi- 
sible—impalpable—in short as much 
a dog as ever, and yet the stick tra- 
versing its form in every direction 
from the tail to the tip of the nose! 
Mr D hurried on a few steps, 
and again looked ;—there was the 
dog! Now the reader should be in- 
formed that Mr D was a re- 
markably temperate man, and had, 
that evening, contented himself with 
a solitary glass of port by the bed- 
side of his sick brother; so that there 
was no room for supposing his per- 
ceptions to have been disturbed with 
liquor. 

“ What can it be?’ thought he, 
while his heart knocked rather 
harder than usual against the bars 
of its prison—* oh, it must be an 
optical delusion—oh, ’tis clearly so! 
nothing in the world worse! that’s 
all. How odd!”—and he smiled, 
he thought very unconcernedly ;— 
but another glimpse of the phantom 
standing by him in blue indistinct- 
ness instantly darkened his features 
with the hue of apprehension. If it 
really was an optical delusion, it 
was the most fixed and pertinacious 
one he ever heard of! The best part 
of valour is discretion, says Shak- 
speare; and in all things; so, ob- 
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serving a stage passing by at that 
moment, to put an end to the matter, 
Mr D—-, with a little trepidation in 
his tone, ordered it to stop; there 
was just room for one inside; and in 
stepped Mr D chuckling at 
the cunning fashion after which he 
had succeeded in jockeying his 
strange attendant. Not feeling in- 
clined to talk with the fat woman who 
sat next him, squeezing him most 
unmercifully against the side of the 
coach, nor with the elderly grazier- 
looking man fronting him, whose 
large dirty top-boots seriously in- 
commoded him, he shut his eyes, 
that he might pursue his thoughts 
undisturbed. After about five mi- 
nutes’ riding, he suddenly opened 
his eyes—and the first thing that 
met them was the figure of the blue 
dog, lying stretched in some unac- 
countable manner at his feet, half 
nder the seat! 

“ ]—I—hope THE Doc does not an- 
noy you, sir?” enquired Mr D—, 
a little flustered, of the man opposite, 
hoping to discern whether the dog 
chose to be visible to any one else. 

“ Sir!’ exclaimed the person he 
addressed, starting from a kind of 
doze, and staring about in the bottom 
of the coach. 

“ Lord, sir!” echoed the woman 
beside him. 

“ A nog, sir, did you say ?” enqui- 
red several, in a breath. 

“ Oh—nothing—nothing, I assure 
you. ’Tis a little mistake,” replied 
Mr D , With a faint smile; “ I— 
I thought—in short, 1 find ’'ve been 
dreaming ; and I'm sure I beg par- 
don for disturbing you.” Every one 
in the coach laughed except Mr 
D——, whose eyes continued rivet- 
ed on the dim blue outline of the 
dog lying motionless at his feet. He 
was now certain that he was suffer- 
ing from an optical illusion of some 
sort or other, and endeavoured to 
prevent his thoughts from running 
into an alarmed channel, by striving 
to engage his faculties with the phi- 
losophy of the thing. He could make 
nothing out, however ; and the Q. 
E.D. of his thinkings startled him not 
a little, when it came in the shape 
of the large blue dog, leaping at his 
heels out of the coach, when he 
alighted. Arrived at home, he lost 
sight of the phantom during the time 
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of supper and the family devotions. 
As soon as he had extinguished his 
bedroom candle, and got into bed, 
he was nearly leaping out again, on 
feeling a sensation as if a large ~~ 
had jumped on that part of the be 
where his feet lay. He felt its pres- 
sure! He said he was inclined to 
rise, and make it a subject of special 
prayer to the Deity. Mrs D ask- 
ed him what was the matter with 
him ? for he became very celd, and 
shivered a little. He easily quieted 
her with saying he felt a little chill- 
ed; and as soon as she was fairly 
asleep, he got quietly out of bed, 
and walked up and down the room. 
Wherever he moved, he beheld, by 
the moonlight through the window, 
the dim dusky outline of the dog, 
following wherever he went! Mr 
D—— opened the windows, he did 
not exactly know why, and mounted 
the dressing-table for that purpose. 
On looking down before he leaped 
on the floor, there was the dog wait- 
ing for him, squatting composedly on 
his haunches! There was no standing 
this any longer, thought Mr D—-, 
delusion or no delusion; so he ran 
to the bed—plunged beneath the 
clothes, and, thoroughly frightened, 
dropt at length asleep, his head under 
cover all night! On waking in the 
morning, he thought it must have 
been all a dream about the dog, for 
it had totally disappeared with the 
daylight. When an hour’s glancing in 
all directions had convinced him that 
the phantom was really no longer vi- 
sible, he told the whole to Mrs . 
and made very merry with her fears 
—for she would have it, it was “some- 
thing supernatural,” and, good lady, 
“ Mr D—— might depend upon it, 
the thing had its errand!” Four 
times subsequently to this did Mr 
D—— see the spectral visitant—in 
nowise altered either in its manner, 
form, or colour. It was always late 
in the evenings when he observed it, 
and generally when he was alone.— 
He was a man extensively acquaint- 
ed with physiology ; but felt utterly 
at a loss to what derangement, of what 
art of the animal economy to refer 
it. So, indeed, was I—for he came 
to consult me about it. He was with 
me once during the presence of the 
phantom. I examined his eyes with 











a candle, to see whether the inter- 
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rupted motions of the irides indi- 
cated any sudden alteration of the 
functions of the optic nerve; but the 
pupils contracted and dilated with 
perfect regularity. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain—his stomach had 
been latterly a little out of order, and 
every body knows the intimate con- 
nexion between its functions and the 
nervous system. But why he should 
see spectra—why they should assume 
and retain the figure of a dog, and of 
such an uncanine colour too—and 
why it should so pertinaciously at- 
tach itself to him, and be seen pre- 
cisely the same, at the various in- 
tervals after which it made its ap- 
pearance—and why he should hear, 
or imagine he heard it utter sounds,— 
all these questions I am as unable to 
answer as Mr D was, or as the 
reader will be. He may account for 
it in whatever way his ingenuity may 
enable him.—I have seen and known 
other cases of spectra, not unlike the 
one above related; and great alarm 
and horror have they excited in the 
breasts of persons blessed with less 
firmness and good sense than Mr 


D displayed. 











THE FORGER,. 


A Groom, in plain livery, left a 
card at my house one afternoon 
during my absence, on which was 
the name, “ Mr Gtoucester, No. 
—, Recent Srreer ;” and in pencil, 
the words—“ Will thank Dr —— to 
call this evening.” As my red-book 
was lying on the table at the time, I 
looked in it, from mere casual curi- 
osity, to see whether the name of 
“ Gloucester” appeared there—but 
it did not. I concluded, therefore, 
that my new patient must be arecent 
comer. About six o’clock that even- 
ing, I drove to Regent Street, sent 
in my card, and was presently ush- 
ered by the man-servant into a spaci- 
ous apartment, somewhat shewily fur- 
nished. The mild retiring sunlight of 
a July evening was diffused over the 
room; and ample crimson window- 
curtains, half drawn, mitigated the 
glare of the gilded picture-frames 
which hung in great numbers round 
the walls. There was a large round 
table in the middle of the reom co- 
vered with papers, magazines, books, 
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C ards, &¢.; and, in a word, the whole 
spect of things indicated the resi- 
ence of a person of some fashion 

4nd fortune. On a side-table lay se- 

Yeral pairs of boxing-gloves, foils, &c. 

&c.—The object of my visit, Mr Glou- 

cester, was seated on an elegant ot- 

toman, in a pensive posture, with his 
head leaning on his hand, which rest- 
edon the table. He was engaged with 
the newspaper when I was announ- 
ced. He rose as I entered, politely 
handed me to a chair, and then re- 
sumed his seat on the ottoman. His 
countenance was rather pleasing— 
fresh-coloured, with regular features, 
and very light auburn hair, which 
was adjusted with a sort of careless 
fashionable negligence. I may per- 
haps be laughed at by some for no- 
ticing such an apparently insignifi- 
cant circumstance; but the obser- 
vant humour of my profession must 
sufficiently account for my detect- 
ing the fact, that his hands were not 
those of a born and bred gentleman 
—of one who, as the phrase is, “ has 
never done any thing” in his life; 
but they were coarse, large, and 
clumsy-looking. As for his demean- 
our also, there was a constrained 
and over-anxious display of polite- 
ness—an assumption of fashionable 

ease and indifference, that sate ill 

on him, like a court-dress fastened 

on a vulgar fellow. He spoke with 

a would-be jaunty, free-and-easy, 

small-swagger sort of air, and chan- 

ged at times the tones of his voice 
to an offensive cringing softness, 
which, I daresay, he took to be 
monstrously insinuating. All these 
little circumstances put together 
ae ager me with a sudden 
eeling of dislike to the man. These 
sort of people are a great nuisance 
to one; since there is no knowing 
exactly how to treat them. After 
some hurried expressions of civility, 

Mr Gloucester informed me that he 

had sent for me on account of a 

deep depression of spirits, to which 

he was latterly subject. He pro- 
ceeded to detail many of the symp- 
toms of a disordered nervous sys- 
tem. He was tormented with vague 
apprehensions of impending cala- 
mity ; could not divest himself of an 
unaccountable trepidation of man- 
ner, which, by attracting observation, 
seriously disconcerted him on many 
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occasions ; felt incessantly tempted 
to the commission of suicide ; loathe 
ed society; disrelished his former 
scenes of amusement; had lost his 
appetite ; passed restless nights, and 
was disturbed with appalling dreams. 
His pulse, tongue, countenance, &c. 
corroborated the above statement of 
his symptoms. I asked him whether 
any thing unpleasant had occurred 
in his family ? Nothing of the kind. 
Disappointed in an affaire du coeur ? 
Oh, no. Unsuccessful at play? By 
no means—he did not play. Well— 
had he any source of secret annoy- 
ance which could account for his 
present depression? He coloured, 
seemed embarrassed, and apparent- 
ly hesitating whether or not he 
should communicate to me what 
weighed on his spirits. He, however, 
seemed determined to keep me in 
ignorance, and with some alteration 
of manner, said, suddenly, that it was 
only a constitutional nervousness— 
his family were all so—and he wish- 
ed to know whether it was in the 
power of medicine to relieve him. 
I replied that I would certainly do 
all that lay in my power, but that he 
must not expect any sudden and mi- 
raculous effect from the medicines I 
might prescribe ;—that I saw clearly 
he had something on his mind which 
oppressed his spirits—that he ought 
to go into cheerful society—he sigh- 
ed—seek change of air—that, he said, 
was, under circumstances, impossi- 
ble. Irose to go. He gave me two 
guineas, and begged me to call the 
next evening. I left, not knowing 
what to make of him. To tell the 
plain truth, my suspicion was that 
he was neither more or less than a 
systematic London sharper—a game- 
ster—a hanger-on about town—and 
that he had sent for me in conse- 
quence of some of those sudden al- 
ternations of fortune to which the 
lives of such men are subject. I was 
by no means anxious for a prolonged 
attendance on him. 
About the same time next evening 
I paid him a second visit. He was 
stretched on the ottoman, enveloped 
in a gaudy dressing-gown, with his. 
arms folded on his breast, and his 
right foot hanging over the side of 
the ottoman, and dangling about as if 
in search of a stray slipper. I did not 
like this elaborately careless and cons - 
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ceited posture. A decanter or two, 
with some wine glasses, stood on the 
table. Hedid not rise on my entering, 
but, with a languid air, begged me to 
be seated in a chair opposite him. 
“ Good evening, Doctor—good even- 
ing,” said he, in a low and hurried 
tone; “I’m glad you are come, for if 
you had not, I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should have done. I’m deu- 
cedly low to-night.” 

“ Have you taken the medicines I 
prescribed, Mr Gloucester?” I en- 
quired, feeling his pulse, which flut- 
tered irregularly, indicating a high 
degree of nervous excitement. He 
had taken most of the physic I had 
ordered, he said, but without per- 
ceiving any effect from it. “ In 
fact, Doctor,” he continued, starting 
from his recumbent position to his 
feet, and walking rapidly three or 
four paces to and fro—* d—n me, if 
I know what’s come tome. I feel as 
if I could cut my throat.” I insinua- 
ted some questions for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there was any 
hereditary tendency to insanity in his 
family—but it would not do. “ He 
saw,” he said, “ what I was driving 
at,” but I was “ on a wrong scent.” 

“ Come, come, Doctor !—after all, 
there’s nothing like wine for low spi- 
rits, is there ? D—me, Doctor, drink, 
drink. Only taste that claret”—and, 
after pouring out a glass for me, which 
ran over the brim on the table—his 
hand was so unsteady—he instantly 

ulped down two glasses himself. 

here was a vulgar offensive fami- 
liarity in his manner, from which I 
felt inclined to stand off; but I 
thought it better to conceal my feel- 
ings. I was removing my glove from 
my right hand, and putting my hat 
and stick on the table, when, seeing 
a thin slip of paper lying on the spot 
where I intended to place them— 
epee; a bill or promissory note 
—I was going to hand it over to Mr 
Gloucester; but, to my astonishment, 
he suddenly sprung towards me, 
snatched from me the paper, with an 
air of ill-disguised alarm, and crum- 
pled it up into his pocket, saying hur- 
riedly,—* Ha, ha, Doctor—d—me! 
—this same little bit of paper—didn’t 
see the name,eh? ’Tis the bill of an 
extravagant young friend of mine, 
whom I’ve just come down a cool 
hundred or two for—and it wouldn’t 
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be the handsome thing to let his name 
appear—ha—you understand?” He 
stammered confusedly, directing to 
meas suddenand penetrating aglance 
as I ever encountered. I felt exces- 
sively uneasy, and inclined to take 
my departure instantly. My suspi- 
cions were now confirmed—I was sit- 
ting familiarly with a swindler—a 
gambler—and the bill he was so an- 
xious toconceal, was evidently wrung 
from one of his ruined dupes. My 
demeanour was instantly frozen over 
with the most distant and frigid civil- 
ity. I begged him to be re-seated, 
and allow me to put a very few more 
questions to him, as I was in great 
haste. I was thus engaged, when a 
heavy knock was heard at the outer 
door. Though there was nothing 
particular in it, Mr Gloucester start- 
ed, and turned pale. Ina few mo- 
ments I heard the sound of alterca- 
tion—the door of the room in which 
we sate was presently opened, and 
two men entered. Recollecting sud- 
denly a similar scene in my own early 
history, I felt faint. There was no 
mistaking the character or errand of 
the two fellows, who now walked up 
to where we were sitting: they were 
two sullen Newgate myrmidons, and 
—gracious God !—had a warrant to 
arrest Mr Gloucester for rorGEry ! 
I rose from my chair, and staggered 
a few paces, I knew not whither. I 
could scarce preserve myself from 
falling on the fluor. Mr Gloucester, 
as soon as he caught sight of the offi- 
cers, fell back on the ottoman—sud- 
denly pressed his hand to his heart 
—turned pale as death, and gasped, 
breathless with horror. 

“ Gentlemen— what — what — do 
you want here ?” 

“ Isn’t your name E—— T—— ?” 
asked the elder of the two, coolly and 
unconcernedly. 

“ N—o—my name is Glou—ces—~ 
ter,” stammered the wretched young 
man, almost inaudibly. 

“ Gloucester,eh ?—oh,d—me, none 
of that there sort of blarney ! Come, 
my kiddy—caged at last, eh ? We’ve 
been long after you, and now you 
must be off with us directly. Here’s 
your passport,” said one of the offi- 
cers, pointing to the warrant. The 
young man uttered a deep groan, and 
sunk senseless on the sofa. One of the 
officers, I cannot conceive how, was 
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acquainted with my person; and, 
taking off his hat, said, in a respectful 
tone—* Doctor, you'll bring him to 
his wits again, an’t please you—We 
must have him off directly!” Though 
myself but a trifle removed from the 
state in which he lay stretched before 
me, I did what I could to restore 
him, and succeeded at length. I un- 
buttoned his shirt-collar, dashed in 
his face some water brought by his 
man-servant, who now stood looking 
on shivering with affright—and en- 
deavoured to calm his agitation by 
such soothing expressions as I could 
command. 

* Oh, Doctor, Doctor, what a hor- 
rid dream it was !—Are they gone ? 
—are they?” he enquired, without 
opening his eyes, and clasping my 
hand in his, which was cold as that 
of a corpse. 

“ Come, come—none of these here 
tantrums—you must off at once— 
that’s the long and short of it,” said 
an officer, approaching, and taking 
from his coat-pocket a pair of hand- 
cuffs, at sight of which, and of a large 
horse pistol projecting from his 
breast-pocket, my very soul sicken- 
ed. 

“ Oh, Doctor, Doctor—save me! 
save me!” groaned their prisoner, 
clasping my hands with convulsive 
energy. 

“ Come—d—n your cowardly sni- 
velling!—Why can’t you behave like 
aman now, eh ?—Come!—Off with 
this peacock’s covering of yours—it 
was never made for the like of you, 
I’m sure—and put on a plain coat, 
and off to cage like a sensible bird,” 
said one of the two, proceeding to 
remove the dressing-gown very 
roughly. 

“ Oh, my God—oh, my God-—have 
mercy on me !—Oh, strike me dead 
at once!” nearly shrieked their pri- 
soner, falling on his knees on the 
floor, and glaring towards the ceiling 
with an almost maniac eye. 

“T hope you'll not treat your pri- 
soner with unnecessary severity,” 
said I, seeing them disposed to be 
very unceremonious. 

“ No—not by no manner of means, 
if as how he behaves himself,” re- 

lied one of the men, respectfully. 
fr Gloucester’s dressing-gown was 
quickly removed, and his body-coat— 
himself perfectly passive the while— 


drawn on by his bewildered servant, 
assisted by one of the officers. It was 
nearly a new coat, cut in the very ex- 
treme of the latest fashion, and con- 
trasted strangely with the disordered 
and affrighted air of its wearer. His 
servant placed his hat on his head, 
and endeavoured to draw on his 
gloves—showy sky-coloured kid. He 
was standing with a stupified air, 
gazing vacantly at the officers, when 
he started suddenly to the window, 
manifestly with the intention of leap- 
ing out. 

“Ha, ha! that’s your game, my 
lad, is it?” coolly exclaimed one of 
the officers, as he snatched him back 
again with a vice-like grasp of the 
collar. “ Now, since that’s the sport 
you’re for, why, you must be content 
to wear these little bracelets for the 
rest of your ome D—me! it’s 
your own seeking ; for I didn’t mean 
to have used them, if as how you’d 
only behaved perfectly ;” and in an 
instant the young man’s hands were 
locked together in the handcuffs. It 
was sickening to see the frantic ef- 
forts—as if he would have severed 
his hands from the wrists—he made 
to burst the handcuffs. 

“ Take me—to Hell, if youchoose!”’ 
he gasped, in a hoarse hollow tone, 
sinking intoa chair, utterly exhaust- 
ed, while one of the officers was bu- 
sily engaged rummaging the drawers, 
desks, &c. in search of papers. When 
he had concluded his search, filled 
his pockets, and buttoned his coat, 
the two approached, and told him to 
rise and accompany them. 

“ Now, d—me! are you for arough 
or a quiet passage, eh ?” said one of 
them, seizing him not very gently by 
the collar. He received no answer. 
The wretched prisoner was more 
dead than alive. 

“ T hope you have a hackney-coach 
in waiting, and don’t intend to drag 
the young man through the streets on 
foot ?” I enquired. 

“Why, true, true, Doctor—it might 
be as well for us all; but who’s to 
stump up for it?” replied one of the 
officers. I gave him five shillings, and 
the servant was instantly dispatched 
for a hackney-coach. While they 
were waiting its arrival, conceiving. 
I could not be of any use to Mr 
Gloucester, and not choosing to be 
seen leaving the house with two po- 
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lice officers and a handcuffed prison- 
er, I took my departure, and drove 
home in such a state of agitation 
as I have never experienced be- 
fore or since. The papers of the 
next morning explained all. The 
young man “living in Regent Street, 
in first-rate style,’ who had sum- 
moned me tovisit him, had committed 
a series of forgeries, for the last 
eighteen months, to a great amount, 
and with so much secresy and dex- 
terity, as to have, till then, escaped 
detection ; and had, for the last few 
months, been enjoying the produce 
of his skilful villainy in the style I 
witnessed—passing himself off, in the 
circles where he associated, under 
the assumed name of Gloucester. The 
immediate cause of his arrest was 
forging the acceptance of au eminent 
mercantile house to a bill of exchange 
for L.45. Poor fellow! it was short 
work with him afterwards. He was 
arraigned at the next September 
sessions of the Old Bailey—the case 
clearly proved against him—he_of- 
fered no defence —was found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. Shortly af- 
ter this, while reading the papers 
one Saturday morning, at breakfast, 
my eye lit on the usual gloomy an- 
nunciation of the Recorder’s visit to 
Windsor, and report to the King in 
Council of the prisoners found guilty 
at the last Old Bailey Sessions—“ all 
of whom,” the paragraph concluded, 
“his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to respite ~— his royal pleasure, 
except E—— , on whom the 
law is left to take its course next 
Tuesday morning.” 

Transient and any thing but agree- 
able as had been my intimacy with 
this miserable young man, I could 
not read this intelligence with indif- 
ference. He whom I had so very 
lately seen surrounded with the life- 
bought luxuries of a man of wealth 
and fashion,wasnow shivering the few 
remaining hours of his life in the con- 
demned cells of Newgate! The next 
day (Sunday) I entertained a party 
of friends at my house to dinner; to 
which I was just sitting down when 
one of the servants put a note into 
my hand, of which the following is 
a copy :— 

“ The Chaplain of Newgate is ear- 
nestly requested by E—— T——, 
(the young man sentenced to suffer 
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for forgery next Tuesday morning,) 
to present his humble respects to 
Dr , and solicit the favour of a 
visit from him in the course of to- 
morrow (Monday). The unhappy 
convict, Mr believes, has some- 
thing on his mind, which he is anxious 
to communicate to Dr —New- 
gate, September 28th, 182—. 

I felt it impossible, after perusing 
this note, to enjoy the company I had 
invited. What on earth could the 
culprit have to say to me ?— what un- 
reasonable request mighthe put me to 
the pain of refusing ?—ought I to see 
him at all ?—were questions which I 
incessantly proposed to myself du- 
ring the evening, but felt unable to 
answer. I resolved, however, at last, 
to afford him the desired interview, 
and be at the cell of Newgate in the 
course of the nextevening, unless my 
professional engagements prevented 
me. About six o’clock, therefore, on 
Monday, after fortifying myself with 
a few extra glasses of wine—for why 
should I hesitate to acknowledge 
that lapprehended much distress and 
agitation from witnessing so unusual 
a scene ?—I drove to the Old Bailey, 
drew up opposite the Governor’s 
house, and was received by him very 
politely. He dispatched a turnkey 
to lead me to the cell where my late 
patient, the soz-disant Mr Glouces- 
ter, was immured in chilling expect- 
ancy of his fate. 

Surely horror has appropriated 
these gloomy regions for her pecu- 
liar dwelling-place! Who that has 
passed through them once, can ever 
forget the long, narrow, lamp-lit pas- 
sages,—the sepulchral silence, save 
where the ear is startled with the 
clangour ofiron doors closing harshly 
before and behind,—the dimly-seen 
spectral figure of the prison-patrol 
gliding along with loaded blunder- 
buss,—and the chilling conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by so many 
fiends in human shape,—inhaling the 
foul atmosphere of all the concen- 
trated crime and guilt of the metro- 
polis! My heart leaped within me 
to listen even to my own echoing 
footfalls; and I felt several times in- 
clined to return without fulfilling the 
purpose of my visit. My vacillation, 
however, was abruptly put an end 
to by my guide exclaiming, “ Here 
we are, sir.” While he was unbar- 
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ring the cell-door, I begged him to 
continue at the outside of the door 
during the few moments of my inter- 
view with the convict. 

“ Holloa! young man, there— 
here’s Dr come to see you!” 
said the turnkey, hoarsely, as he usher- 
ed me in. The cell was small and 
gloomy; and a little lamp lying on 
the table, barely sufficed to shew me 
the persons of the culprit, and an 
elderly, respectable-looking man, 
muffled in a drab greatcoat, and sit- 
ting gazing in stupified silence on the 

risoner.—Great God, it was his 

ATHER! He did not seem conscious 
of my entrance; but his son rose, 
and feebly asked me how I was, mut- 
tered a few words of thanks, sunk 
again—apparently overpowered with 
his feelings—into his seat, and fixed 
his eyes ona page of the Bible, which 
was lying open before him. A long 
silence ensued ; for none of us seem- 
ed either able or inclined to talk. I 
contemplated the two with feelings 
of lively interest. How altered was 
the young culprit before me, from 
the gay “ Mr Gloucester,” whom I 
had visited in Regent Street! His 
face had now a ghastly, cadaverous 
hue; his hair was matted, with per- 
spiration, over his sallow forehead ; 
his eyes were sunk and bloodshot, 
and seemed incapable of distinguish- 
ing the print to which they were di- 
rected. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of mourning, and wore a simple 
black stock round his neck. How I 
shuddered, when I thought of the 
rude hands which were soon to un- 
loose it! Beside him, on the table, 
lay awhite pocket handkerchief, com- 
pletely saturated, either with tears, 
or wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead ; and a glass of water, with 
which he occasionally moistened his 

arched lips. I knew not whether 

e was more to be pitied than his 
wretched, heart-broken father! The 
latter seemed a worthy, respectable 
person, (le wasan industrious trades- 
man in the country,) with a few thin 
grey hairs scattered over his other- 
wise bald head, and sate with his 
hands closed together, resting on his 
knees, gazing on his doomed son 
with a lack-lustre eye, which, to- 
gether with his anguish-worn fea- 
tures, told eloquently of his suffer- 
ings ! 
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“ Well, Doctor!” exclainied the 
young man, at length, closing the 
Bible, “ I have now read that bless- 
ed chapter to the end; and, I thank 
God, I think I feel it—But now, let 
me thank you, Doctor, for your good 
aud kind attention to my request! I 
have something particular to say to 
you, but it must be in private,” he 
continued, looking significantly at his 
father, as though he wished him to 
take the hint, and withdraw for a few 
moments. Alas! tle heart-broken 
parent understood him not, but con- 
tinued with his eyes riveted—va- 
cantly—as before. 

“ We must be left alone for a mo- 
ment,” said the young man, rising, 
and stepping to the door. He knock- 
ed, and when it was opened, whis- 
pered the turnkey to remove his fa- 
ther gently, and Jet him wait outside 
for an instant or two. The man en- 
tered for that purpose, and the pri- 
soner took hold tenderly of his fa- 
ther’s hand, and said, “ Dear—dear 
father !—you must leave me for a 
moment, while I speak in private to 
this gentleman ;” at the same time 
endeavouring to raise him from the 
chair. 

* Oh! yes—yes— What ?—Of 
course,” stammered the old man, 
with a bewildered air, rising; and 
then, as it were with a sudden gush 
of full returning consciousness, fiung 
his arms round his son, folded him 
convulsively to his breast, and groan- 
ed—* Oh, my son; my poor son!” 
Even the iron visage ot the turnkey 
seemed darkened with a transient 
emotion, at this heart-breaking scene. 
The next moment we were lett alone; 
but it was some time before the cul- 
prit recovered from the agitation oc- 
casioned by this sudden ebullition of 
his father’s feelings. 

“ Doctor,” he gasped at length, 
“we've but a few—very few mo- 
ments, and I have much to say. God 
Almighty bless you,” squeezing my 
hands convulsively, “ for this kind- 
ness to a guilty, unworthy wretch 
like me; and the business I wanted 
to see you about is sad, but short. 
I have heard so much of your good- 
ness, Doctor, that ?m sure you won’t 
deny me the only favour I shall 
ask.” 

“ Whatever is reasonable and pro- 
per—if it lie in my way—I shall 
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certainly—” said I, anxiously wait- 
ing to see the nature of the com- 
munication he seemed to have for 
me to execute. 

“ Thank you, Doctor; thank you. 
It is only this—in a word—guilty 
wretch that I am!—I have”’—he 
trembled violently —“ seduced alove- 
ly, but poor girl—God forgive me! 
—And—and—she is now—nearly on 
the verge of her confinement !” He 
suddenly covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and sobbed bitterly for 
some moments. Presently he re- 
sumed—“ Alas, she knows me not by 
my real name; so that, when she 
reads the account of—of—my exe- 
cution in the papers of Wednesday 
—she won’t know it is her Edward! 
Nor does she know me by the name 
I bore in Regent Street. She is not 
at all acquainted with my frightful 
situation ; but she must be, when all 
is over! Now, dear, kind, good 
Doctor,” he continued, shaking from 
head to foot, and grasping my hand, 
“do, for the love of God, and the 
peace of my dying moments, promise 
me that you will see her—(she lives 
at )—visit her in her confine- 
ment, and gradually break the news 
of my death to her; and say my last 
—— will be for her, and that my 

aker may forgive me for her ruin! 
You will find in this little bag a sum 
of L.30—the last I have on earth—I 
beg you will take five guineas for 
your own fee, and give the rest to 
my precious—my ruined Mary!” 
He fell down on his knees, and fold- 
ed his arms round mine, in a suppli- 
‘cating attitude. My tears fell on him, 
as he looked up at me.—* Oh, God 
be thanked for these blessed tears ! 
—They assure me you will do what 
I ask—may I believe you will ?” 

“ Yes—yes—yes, young man,” I 
replied, with a quivering lip; “ it is 
a painful task; but I will do it—give 
her the money, and add ten pounds 
to the thirty, should it be necessary.” 
—*“ Oh, Doctor, depend on it, God 
will bless you and yours for ever, 
for this noble conduct !—And now, I 
have one thing more to ask—yes— 
one thing’—he seemed choked— 
“ Doctor, your skill will enable you 
to inform me—I wish to know—is— 
the death I must die to-morrow”’— 
he put his hand to his neck, and, 
shaking like an aspen-leaf,sunk down 
again into the chair from which he 
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had risen—“ is—hanging—a painful 
—a tedious——” He could utter no 
more, nor could I answer him. 

“ Do not,” I replied, after a pause, 
“ do not put me to the torture of lis- 
tening to questions like these. Pray 
to your merciful God ; and, rely on 
it, no one ever prayed sincerely in 
vain. The thief on the cross—” 
I faltered ; then feeling, that if I 
continued in the cell a moment long- 
er, I should faint, I rose, and shook 
the young man’s hands ; he could not 
speak, but sobbed and gasped con- 
vulsively ;—and in a few moments I 
was driving home. As soon as I was 
seated in my carriage I could restrain 
my feelings no longer, but burst into 
a flood of tears. I prayed to God I 
might never be called to pass through 
such a bitter and afflicting scene 
again, to the latest hour I breathed! 
1 ought to have called on several pa- 
tients that evening, but finding my- 
self utterly unfit, I sent apologies, 
and went home. My sleep in the 
night was troubled; the distorted 
image of the convict I had been vi- 
siting flitted in horrible shapes round 
my bed all night long. An irresisti- 
ble and most morbid restlessness and 
curiosity took possession of me, to 
witness the end of this young man. 
The first time the idea presented it- 
self, it sickened me; I revolted from 
it. How my feelings changed, I 
know not; but I rose at seven o’- 
clock, and, without hinting it to any 
one, put on the large top coat of my 
servant, and directed my hurried 
steps towards the Old Bailey. I got 
into one of the houses immediately 
opposite the gloomy gallows, and 
took my station, with several other 
visitors, at the window. They were 
conversing on the subject of the ex- 
ecution, and unanimously execrated 
the sanguinary severity of the laws 
which could deprive a young man, 
such as they said E—— T was, 
of his life, for an offence of merely 
civil institution. Of course, I did 
not speak. It was a wretched morn- 
ing; a drizzling shower fell inces- 
santly. The crowd was not great, but 
conducted themselves most indeco- 
rously. Even the female portion— 
by far the greater—occasionally vo- 
ciferated joyously and boisterously, 
as they recognised their acquaintance 
among the crowd. At length, St 
Sepulchre’s bell tolled the hour of 
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eight—gloomy herald of many a sin- 
ner’s entrance into eternity ; and as 
the last chimes died away on the ear, 
and were succeeded by the muffled 
tolling of the prison bell, which I 
could hear with agonizing distinct- 
ness, I caught a glimpse of the glis- 
tening gold-tipped wands of the two 
under-sheriffs, as they took their sta- 
tion under the shade at the foot of 
the gallows. In a few moments, the 
Ordinary, and another grey-haired 
gentleman, made their appearance ; 
andbetween themwas the unfortunate 
criminal. He ascended the steps with 
considerable firmness. His arms 
were pinioned before and behind; 
and when he stood on the gallows, I 
could hear the exclamations of the 
crowd—* Lord, Lord, what a fine 
young man! Poor fellow!” He was 
dressed in asuit of respectable mourn- 
ing, and wore black kid gloves. His 
light hair had evidently been adjust- 
ed with some care, and fell in loose 
curls over each side of his temples. 
His countenance was much as I saw 
it on the preceding evening—fear- 
fully pale ; and his demeanour was 
much more composed than I had ex- 
pected, from what I had witnessed 
of his agitation in the condemned cell. 
He bowed twice very low, and rather 
formally,to the crowd around—gavea 
sudden and ghastly glance atthe beam 
over his head, from which the rope 
was suspended, and then suffered 
the executioner to place him on the 


precise spot which he was to occupy, 
and prepare him for death. I was 
shocked at the air of sullen, brutal 
indifference, with which the execu- 
tioner loosed and removed his neck- 
kerchief, which was white, and 
tied with neatness and precision— 
dropped the accursed noose over his 
head, and adjusted it round the bare 
neck—and could stand it no longer. 
I staggered from my place at the 
window to a distant part of the room, 
dropped into a chair, shut my eyes, 
closed my tingling ears with my fin- 
gers,—and, with a hurried aspiration 
for God’s mercy towards the wretch- 
ed young criminal who, within a very 
few yards of me, was, perhaps, that 
instant surrendering his life into the 
hands which gave it, continued mo- 
tionless for some minutes, till the 
noise made by the persons at the 
window, in leaving, convinced me 
all was over. I rose and followed 
them down stairs; worked my way 
through the crowd, without darin 
to elevate my eyes, lest they od 
encounter the suspended corpse,— 
threw myself into a coach, and hur- 
ried home. I did not recover the 
agitation produced by this scene for 
several days.—This was the end of a 
Forcer! 

In conclusion, I may just inform 
the reader, that I faithfully executed 
the commission with which he had 
intrusted me, anda bitter, heart-rend- 
ing business it was ! 
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THE PROPERTY AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Every man who is a friend to that 
religion which is the most mild, tole- 
rant, and scriptural in its doctrines 
—the most free from bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and tyranny in its spirit and 
practice—the most in harmony with 
political freedom—and the most fruit- 
ful of national prosperity and happi- 
ness, must be a friend to the Church 
of England. And every friend to this 
Church must find in her modern 
history cause of bitter sorrow and 
gloomy apprehension. 

Thirty or forty years ago, she had 
even her warmest friends in the 
middle and lower classes; she was 
enthusiastically supported by the 
body of the English population; while 
the dissenters, low in station, few in 
number, confined to particular places, 
destitute of political weight, and as- 
sailed by popular hostility, were so 
far from being able to attack her pos- 
sessions, that they could scarcely en- 
joy the toleration allowed them by 
law. In Ireland, her laymen, as well 
as clergy, were, save in the excep- 
tion, her devoted champions; and 
the Catholics, as a body, solemnly 
disavowed all enmity to her property 
and rights. While she was thus 
mighty in national attachment, she 
was the revered spouse of the State ; 
the law gave her, directly, or other- 
wise, a monopoly of almost all in- 
fluential and civil trusts. 

At present the state of things is 
wellnigh reversed. It is not yet 
quite so much a matter of reproach 
to be a churchman as it was formerly 
to be a dissenter ; but, however, the 
churchmen have sunk into a despised 
minority. To defend the Church is 
to provoke popular derision and en- 
mity, and in almost every struggle 
her party is defeated. The middle 
and lower classes have transferred 
much of the animosity they hereto- 
fore entertained against the dissent- 
ers to her clergy; and with the higher 
ones, it has become a system to stand 
aloof from her and advise concession 
in every thing that affects her inter- 
ests. While the dissenters have gain- 
ed the first place in popular favour 
and support, they have been exempt- 
ed from legal restriction, and they 
are alone, or in conjunction with her 


other enemies, making offensive war 
on her in every direction. One 
party attacks her tithes, another her 
rates, and a third her authority; in 
both England and Ireland, the seizure 
of a large part of her wealth is open- 
ly advocated. To give the utmost 
effect to the turn of popular feeling 
against her, she has been divorced 
from the State, and made its political 
menial. 

If any thing on earth can be cer- 
tain, this must be so—if the Church 
of England continue to decline as 
she has long done, her fall cannot be 
far distant. 

We might take hope, if we could 
see reason to believe that the things 


‘which have operated so calamitously 


against her had exhausted their 
powers of evil; but, alas! we can 
only see the contrary. The assu- 
rances which were so profusely 
given on all sides, that the razing of 
her fortifications would free her 
from assault—the removal of restric- 
tion from the Protestant dissenter 
and Roman Catholic would put an 
end to their hostility towards her— 
and the carrying of the Catholic 
question would unite the body of 
the community in her favour, have 
been put to the proof; and what is 
the issue? Attack has been trans- 
ferred from the disqualifications of 
her foes to her own existence ; con- 
cession, instead of filling the dissent- 
ers, Protestant and Catholic, with 
the spirit of peace, has only prompt- 
ed them to attempt such inroads on 
her property and rights as, a few 
years since, they did not dare to 
mention. The carrying of the Ca- 
tholic question has converted an im- 
mense portion of her defenders into 
assailants, destroyed the bond which 
combined the body of the people 
with the aristocracy and clergy, and 
done much towards uniting the com- 
munity against her. In Ireland, it 
has changed the Orangeman into a 
Liberal, stripped her of friends, and 
suspended exertions for extending 
her religion. At the election, it was 
the great cause, in both England and 
Ireland, of giving the House of Com- 
mons to those who are hostile to 
her. 
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trol of the Legislature. Her party 
is powerless and passive. The Mi- 
nistry has been incapacitated for de- 
fending, and its interests have been 
turned against her. The clergy and 
laity have been involved in war, and 
the latter has been taught to call for 
her spoliation, as a matter of pecu- 
niary benefit. 

We might be consoled if the de- 
cline of the Church had produced 
no evil to the empire. But the con- 
stitution, the laws, constituted autho- 
rities—all things valuable in the po- 
litical and social edifice, have sunk 
in public veneration with her. In 
proportion as her political influence 
has declined, principles of govern- 
ment have prevailed which have fill- 
ed the realm with loss, want, and 
suffering, and which threaten the 
dissolution of society ; opposition to 
her has been, asa matter of course, the 
support of the innovator, demagogue, 
and traitor. Her loss of such influ- 
ence has been an equal one to truth, 
independence, and freedom: it has, 
in a great measure, destroyed the 
salutary control which the enlight- 
ened part of society, and that part 
which has an interest in being inde- 
pendent, exercised over the remain- 
der; and replaced it with the tyran- 
ny of the party knave, and the profli- 
gate of faction. What religion has 
Jost in her fall, it has not gained in 
the exaltation of her rivals ; its power 
has fallen with her in the Cabinet 
and Legislature, in every class, from 
the highest to the lowest. The hum- 
bler part of the population has not 
forsaken her to fill the chapels of 
the dissenters, but to forsake reli- 
gion, and to a lamentable extent em- 
brace infidelity. Of course, morals 
have declined with her ; and corrup- 
tion, want of principle, vice, and 
crime, have proportionally increa- 
sed. 

In this state of things it is idle to 
tell us to be silent. We may be 


assured by this or that bishop, that 
the affairs of the Church are con- 
ducted in the most pure and perfect 
manner, but it is rendered worthless 
by the fact, that instead of being 
able to stand her ground, she is ra- 
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The principle, that she can only 
prosper through the things which 
must, of necessity, cripple and de- 
stroy her, is still the prevailing one ; 
and its parents have gained the con- 


pidly sinking. This fact is alone 
sufficient to convince us, that in her 
system of government there is some- 
thing radically vicious and defec- 
tive, and to justify us in an unspa- 
ring examination of it. The insinua- 
tion lately put forth by an Irish pre- 
late, in the words, “ Lay Synod,” 
calls for small notice, because we 
think no English one would venture 
to repeat it. When the Church ex- 
ists for the benefit of the laity— 
when laymen, by law, supply her 
Head, select her functionaries, and 
have her under their control, it is 
too much to intimate that they have 
no right to intermeddle with her 
affairs. Too long, indeed, have lay- 
men contented themselves with pas- 
sive obedience, and the time has 
arrived when they must display 
something of a different character ; 
not the least of the reasons for their 
doing this is to be found in the indo- 
lence, incapacity, and misconduct of 
the clergy in regard to her present 
condition. To the stigmas cast by 
that party which bears the name of 
High Church, on all who suggest 
remedy and reform, we reply, Prove 
that the Church is flourishing and 
secure, and we will at once admit 
that change is unnecessary; those 
are her enemies who resist all at- 
tempts to save her from obvious 
ruin. 

But we can find ample apology for 
what we are about to say in this 
alone. The clergy have a bill be- 
fore Parliament for making a great 
change touching her tithes: and re- 
port states, that such a strong and 
comprehensive measure, as a new 
distribution of her property, is on 
the eve of being brought forward. 
Every one will own, that the mo- 
ment when she is placed under pro- 
cess of purgation and repair, is a 
peculiarly fitting one for suggesting 
all the amendments which her state 
appears to call for. While we think 
that the measures we have named 
will be beneficial, we are convinced 
that, alone, they will do little for her 
salvation—they will not reach the 
weightier causes which are working 
her ruin. 

Some years since, we recommend- 
ed sundry amendmetts, which have 
since been adopted in different dio- 
ceses, with, we believe, considerable 
benefit. We confined ourselves to 











such as were not calculated to pro- 
duce any derangement and disorder 
in the Church; because the state of 
the Catholic question made it impo- 
litic for us to go further; this re- 
striction exists no longer; it has been 
changed into an obligation for us to 
call loudly for every reform which 
we then could not in prudence men- 
tion. In discharging this obligation, 
we shall deem ourselves at liberty to 
revert tothe amendments we former- 
ly proposed, in so far as their im- 
portance and their connexion with a 
new distribution of church property 
may render it necessary. 

In offering some brief remarks on 
the measures we have named, touch- 
ing such property, we will, in the 
first place, notice the disgraceful 
doctrines which have been put forth 
in various quarters respecting the 
disposal of it. It is not by the poor 
and ignorant alone, that “ reforms” 
in it have been called for which con- 
fessedly, or evidently, mean its sei- 
zure in a greater or smaller degree, 
for the uses of the State, or the be- 
nefit of individuals, who in claim to 
it have not the slightest. 

The title of the Church to her pro- 
perty is as good as that of any indi- 
vidual whatever to his; and it is far 
better than that of many very exalt- 
ed people. Much of this property— 
we are sorry for it—belongs to indi- 
viduals. This has been denied, on 
the ground, that the clergyman only 
possesses his living for life, while the 
interest of the individual in his pro- 

erty is absolute; but the distinction 
is clearly worthless ; to entitle it to 
notice, the living ought torevert to the 
State on the death of the clergyman. 
The property of the Church belongs 
to her in perpetuity, as that of the in- 
dividual belongs to him ; it has been 
again and again solemnly guaranteed 
to her by every authority in consti- 
tution and law, which can give sanc- 
tity to right; and it is preposterous 
to argue that her title to it is de- 
fective, because it does not beleng 
in perpetuity to those who enjoy 
it under her as her servants. It 
does not follow that the State is its 
real owner, because her ministers 
are public functionaries: the State 
has divested itself of all right and 
claim to it, without reserving any 
power of resumption, save through 
acts of forfeiture in her, We need 
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not enquire how much of it she has 
received from private individuals ; it 
is sufficient to say, that whether pro- 
perty be given by the State, or acqui- 
red in any other manner, the right to 
it is precisely the same. The im- 
peachment of her title must destroy 
all security of private fortune. 

Passing from right, is there any 
evidence to prove that the property 
of the Church is too great? It may be 
urged, that some of her ministers have 
too much of it; but it is demonstrable 
that many of them have far too little, 
and that, on the average, it is less than 
it ought to be on public as well as 
other grounds. While this is the case, 
it continually sustains great relative 
diminution; amidst the increase of 
population and individual wealth, it 
remains almost stationary. 

The uses for which this property is 
set apart can need little illustration. 
To those—and, alas! they are far too 
numerous—who seem to think that 
religion is of no value in regard to a 
future state of existence, we may say 
that all acknowledge public morals 
to be essential for the weal of the 
community in every particular ; and 
that the chief of these uses is to teach 
not only them, but the only thing 
which can keep them in existence. 
But the property is intended to do 
much more than bestow religious 
and moral instruction; it is to pro- 
vide every dwelling, without except- 
ing the humblest, with a friend in 
trouble, a comforter in sorrow, and 
a benefactor in distress. 

If the State should lay unhallowed 
hands on the property of the Church, 
the body of the population could 
gain little from it in relief from taxa- 
tion. The property thus taken would 
pass principally to the great land- 
owners, and the benefit which the 
country draws from the clergy, asa 
numerous body of small ones, would 
be greatly reduced. In Ireland, the 
mass of the people, from their habits, 
would scarcely be reached by any 
remission of taxes which church- 
robbery would yield; while the lat- 
ter would take the land from the best 
of resident proprietors, and give it to 
the absentees. Such robbery would 
operate in the most pernicious man- 
ner to the population at large. 

When this is looked at, it is alike 
astonishing and afflicting, that men 
can be found to call for the spolias 
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tion of the Church, as a matter of 


public benefit. It forms the best of 
all reasons why, instead of yielding 
to them, redoubled efforts should be 
made for extending religious instruc- 
tion. 

Returning to the measure which 
relates to the tithes ; a clamour is 
raised against the latter by many 
landowners and farmers, as well as 
others, which has for its object abo- 
lition rather than commutation. We 
repeat what we said some time ago, 
that every owner of land subject to 
tithes, or his ancestors, either recei- 
ved it as a gift, or bought it, sub- 
jectto them for ever. If it were given, 
they were not included in the gift ; 
if it were bought, they were not in- 
cluded in the purchase, but on the 
contrary, their full value was allow- 
ed in the purchase-money. The 
owner of such land has no more 
right to the tithes of it, whatever their 
operation may be, than any other in- 
dividual ; yet their abolition would 
give them to him without equiva- 
lent. The base dishonesty of asking 
for this needs no other exposure. 

What makes the matter the more 
unpardonable, is the fact, that very 
many of the landowners, who wish 
to seize on the tithes, warmly sup- 
ema the changes of law, which 

rought on them the distress they 

lead in excuse. By their besotted 
ignorance and party profligacy, they 
plunged themselves and their te- 
nants into suffering; and now they 
seek relief in the robbery of the in- 
nocent. Their plea amounts to this, 
—the Church must be despoiled for 
their benefit, because they have been 
imbecile and unprincipled. 

The case is similar with the farm- 
ers. The rent of titheable, is in pro- 
portion even lower than that of tithe- 
free Jand, therefore the occupiers 
really pay no tithes at their own 
cost. The farmer, in effect, has the 
full value of his tithes returned to 
him in the shape of reduction of rent, 
and should they be abolished, his 
rent would have this value added 
to it. 

It is urged that tithes operate 
against improvements. Those who 
look at the advances which agricul- 
ture has made in the last thirty 
years, will not find in this sufficient 
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ground for wholesale knavery. They 
are either a stimulant to enclosures, 
because, by the latter,the Church has 
land given her in lieu of them: in 
some other improvements, they can 
be taxed for their proportion of the 
cost. The landlord has small cause 
to complain of them on this score ; 
and when the tenant only pays in 
rent and tithes jointly what the oc- 
cupier of tithe-free land pays in rent 
alone, he cannot have much more. 

This will shew the absurdity of 
the assertion, that it is unjust for 
Catholic landowners and farmers to 
be compelled to pay tithes to a Pro- 
testant Church. They are under no 
such compulsion; the tithes taken 
from their land do not, and never 
did, belorg to them ; and in reality 
they pay no more tithes than the 
owners and occupiers of tithe-free 
land. 

But the question of right must be 
carried further. A very large portion 
of the tithes does not belong to the 
church, but is the property of lay- 
men ; it is very evident that the abo- 
lition of tithes would be as direct 
robbery to these laymen, as the con- 
fiscation of his fortune would be to 
Lord Ebrington, or any other tithe- 
reviler. Farther, another very large 
portion is strictly private property, 
although it is enjoyed by the Church ; 
we allude tothe livings which belong, 
by purchase or otherwise, to indivi- 
duals, both lay and clerical ; and abo- 
lition would be similar robbery here. 
It may be said, that the better part of 
those who declaim against tithes do 
not goso far; but it is very obvious 
that they seek change as a matter of 
unjust gain to themselves, and unjust 
loss to the tithe-owners. 

If, then, tithes should be abolished, 
the gain would be almost wholly 
monopolized by the owners of land 
subject to them, who would acquire 
it through the direct robbery of ano- 
ther part of the community; the oc- 
cupiers of such land would gain very 
little, if any thing; the owners and 
occupiers of tithe-free land, and the 
country at large, would gain nothing. 
To enable the community in the ag- 
gregate todraw pecuniary profit from 
tithes, they must be sold or annually 
collected for the benefit of the Trea- 
sury; in such case the owners and 
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occupiers of land subject to them 
will find them considerably augment- 
ed. 

It is thus demonstrable that the 
whole which the landowners and 
farmers who clamour against tithes, 
are justly entitled to, is, liberty to 
buy the latter, or to pay an annual 
sum in lieu of them, according to 
their fair value: the rights of others 
will not grant more. From the feel- 
ings which are abroad respecting 
tithes, the litigation they produce, 
and the injury they inflict on the 
Church by creating enmity between 
the clergyman and his flock, we 
should rejoice to see this liberty con- 
ceded. Every friend of the Church 
must, from these reasons, wish to see 
them, not taken from her, but con- 
verted into a different kind of pro- 
perty. We are of course glad that 
her heads have brought forward a 
bill for their general commutation, 
and we earnestly trust it will be suc- 
cessful. 

The second measure for amending 
the distribution of Church property, 
is, according to report, to be brought 
forward by Mr Brougham. If the 
report be true—and, for any thing 
we know, it may be groundless—we 
must say, the hands of the learned 
gentleman are the very last in which 
such employment ought tobe placed. 
Changes in the internal affairs of the 
Church ought to be introduced only 
by the faithful part of the clergy, or 
such of her lay members as are 
known to be ler warm and conscien- 
tious friends. When the anti-church 
assertionsand projects which abound 
so greatly in Mr Brougham’s history 
are looked at, is it possible to regard 
him as one of her members, or to 
suppose him free from hostility to 
her? Asalmost every measure which 
he has hitherto brought forward has 
made the public good subservient to 
that of party, may we not reasonably 
fear, that in this matter his object is, 
less the benefit of the Church, than 
the production of war amidst the 
clergy for the promotion of Whig 
interests ? Have we not cause to be- 
lieve that his intemperance and party 
fanaticism wholly unfit him for un- 
dertaking the question ? Having said 
this to put the friends of the Church 
on their guard, we will add, if Mr 
Brougham bring forward a sound 
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plan in a right spirit, let him be sup- 
ported. 

Every intelligent well-wisher to 
the Church will, we think, own that 
her interests would be greatly pro- 
moted by a better distribution of her 
property ; he will own this, not be- 
cause some of her ministers have too 
much, but because others have far 
too little. That system must be alike 
vicious and injurious, which gives to 
a wealthy Church a poverty-stricken 
parochial clergy. In addition, a part 
of this property might be employed 
much more advantageously to her 
in other ways than the payment of 
her ministers. 

Improvement might be carried to 
avery high point without putting any 
thing to hazard, or provoking any 
important difference of opinion. No 
small part of the wealth of the Church 
is enjoyed by men who either have 
almost nothing to do, or whose du- 
ties are of no value; and certainly 
valid objection could not be raised 
to the abolition of sinecures and use- 
less offices, in order to give the emo- 
luments of them to the laborious and 
effective part of the clergy. 

A point of more difficulty presents 
itself in the taking of income from 
such of the industrious and necessary 
ministers of the Church as are over- 
paid. The duties of a prelate are of 
the highest importance, and if they 
be properly performed, they are most 
laborious ones. Those, therefore, on 
whom they rest, ought to be paid 
liberally; they ought, for the sake of 
public benefit, to have too much ra- 
ther than too little; but their emolu- 
ments should be regulated in some 
degree by the principles which govern 
salary in civil offices. If, without 
touching the poorer sees, a portion 
of revenue were taken from the rich 
ones, and given to small livings, there 
would be much justice as well as 
wisdom in the measure. It must be 
grievous wrong for a Bishop to en- 
joy a great excess of wealth, as long 
as there is one clergyman who has 
not a competency. 

In many cases the living of a small 
village yields from L.500 to L.1500 
per annum ; while that of a populous 
town does not yield more than L.300 
or L.400, The greatness of the in- 
come in the village is pernicious ; it 
places the minister so far above his 
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flock, that he is either a stranger or 
tyrant, instead of what he ought to 
be. The smallness of the income in 
the town is equally pernicious; it 
disables the minister for employing 
proper assistance, and attending to 
the just claims on his benevolence. 
If, by any possibility, an exchange of 
livings could take place between the 
village and the town, it would be 
highly beneficial.* 

The living of a village yields 
L. 1000 per annum, while those of 
two adjoining villages only yield each 
L. 100. For reasons which will soon 
be disclosed, we do not wish to see 
equality, but if, without making any 
change of fixed property, L.400 per 
annum of income were taken from 
the rich living, and divided between 
the poor ones, it would, in regard to 
the interests of the Church, be highly 
beneficial to all the three. In many 
cases this could not be done, because 
the livings are private property ; but 
even in them the transferring of a 
rich living from a small village to a 
large town in the way of exchange 
cannot be an impossibility. 

In large cities and towns, the mi- 
nister of the parish church has per- 
haps a revenue much greater than 
necessary, while his church can only 
accommodate a trifling part of the 
parishioners ; it would be just, rather 
than the contrary, to attach the re- 
dundant part of his income to addi- 
tional churches in the same parish. 
When the surplice-fees in such places 
are so considerable, and a fair divi- 
sion of them would operate so be- 
neficially to unendowed churches 
and chapels, we cannot see why one 
church in a parish should mono- 
polizethem. The monopoly is inju- 
rious in many respects; it causes va- 
rious rites of the Church to be per- 
formed in a manner which is a scan- 
dal to her. 

We will go no farther into detail, 
because, if change be pronounced ne- 
cessary, the a points it ought 
to embrace will be easily discovered. 
It ought evidently to look at practi- 
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cal good, and not at theoretic perfec- 
tion, and to scrupulously avoid all 
attempts to produce chaos amidst 
Church property for purposes of spe- 
culative re-organization. Its grand 
object should be—the proper en- 
a of small livings, and mul- 
tiplication of churches, through the 
abolition of useless places, and the 
reduction of such incomes as are too 
large ; and: it should carry the latter 
no farther than may be required by 
the former. If it abolish and reduce, 
without looking at any thing save 
theoretic reform, and Jabour to bring 
down the emoluments of the heads 
of the Church to the lowest point, 
merely to raise those of the parochial 
clergy to the highest, it will produce 
much more evil than good. 

There is, however, too much rea- 
son to believe that very many people 
mean, by a better distribution, no- 
thing beyond the enlargement of the 
revenues of the working clergy. This 
alone would operate as little more 
than an act of justice to a meritori- 
ous part of the ministers of the 
Church ; it would yield small benefit 
to her general interests. It is pre- 
— to imagine, that to make 
1er more wealthy ministers poorer, 
and her parochial ones richer, is all 
that is necessary for causing her to 
flourish. In addition, provision must 
be made for giving places of worship 
and clergymen to that immense part 
of the population which now, prac- 
tically, has none ; and farther, radical 
changes must be made in her system 
of government. All this must be 
done to make a new distribution of 
her property yield material advan- 
tage to herself and the country. 

Of the Church of England, it may 
be said, she has the best creed and 
form of worship that could be con- 
ceived, for enabling her to prosper, 
and the most effective system of 
government that could be invented 
for producing her ruin. To stand 
and flourish, she must, necessarily, 
possess the confidence and affection 
of the body of the population; to 





* Such exchange could be justified on the present practice of the Church: ‘The 
functionary of the cathedral is paid for serving it with the income of a country living 
he scarcely ever sees ; the pluralist, if he do duty in one living, is partly paid with the 
income of another in which he does not officiate. In the first case, the income of the 
country living is really attached to the cathedral ; and what practical difference can 
there be between this and the attaching of it to a town-church ? 
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“possess these, her ministers must 
eater the qualifications and con- 
duct, and her regulations and the 
general management of her affairs 
must be of the description, requisite 
for generating and promoting them. 
Her system of government is calcu- 
lated to produce, in all respects, the 
reverse. It stands diametrically op- 
posed to all reason and wisdom, to 
every thing which enables her rivals 
to triumph against her, and to the 
principles and rules which, through- 
out civil society, are found to be 
indispensable. 

Her laymen are, as such, wholly 
excluded from sharing in the dis- 
posal of her trusts, and the manage- 
ment of her general interests; and 
not a single effective bond unites 
them with her; their power in her 
only extends to tithes, rates, and 
such other matters as make it a 
means of arraying them against her. 
They see and hear her ministers if 
they go from choice to her places of 
worship ; but if they remain at home, 
they do not, in a religious sense, 
know that she has any. They, there- 
fore, look on her as a national in- 
stitution, common to all, which they 
are to be jealous of and oppose ; but 
not as a religious body, of which 
they are members, and which it is 
their interest to protect and enlarge. 
They see in her ministers those of 
the Church, but not their own; a 
number of public functionaries, to be 
restrained from abuse of power; 
but not the leaders of their own 
— to be venerated and support- 
ed. 

The exclusion we have named sits 
to almost the same extent on her cler- 
gy. They do not select her more 
mportant functionaries, or dispose 
of her benefices, or superintend her 

eneral affairs, in union. Their power 
is chiefly confined to minor matters; 
and where it extends further, they 
either have not the means of making 
a proper use of it, or they have every 
incitement to abuse it. They grant 
ordination, but the regulations under 
which they act, restrict them from 
soins unfit candidates; individu- 
ally they select the curates, but they 
are surrounded with temptations to 
make the worst selection possible. 

While the laity and clergy are, 
jointly and separately, positively and 
negatively, restricted in material 
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points, from appointing her function- 
aries, and managing her general af- 
fairs; those who do it, notoriously act 
in utter disregard of her weal, and 
under every stimulant to the sacri- 
fice of it. Whena bishop dies, where 
is the man who dreams that the new 
one will be chosen on account of his 
qualifications for the office; or that 
the lower vacancies caused by the 
event, will be filled with reference to 
merit? When a living in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor is toe be dispo- 
sed of, who is so foolish as to ima- 
gine that it will be given to the most 
deserving parish clergyman ? In both 
cases, qualification is disregarded, the 
most worthy are passed by, and the 
most unworthy are selected. The 
trusts of the Church are admitted to 
be, and used as, patronage, in the most 
vulgar and corrupt sense of the term ; 
and the Minister of State who be- 
stows them regularly, does it to en- 
rich his connexions, reward his ad- 
herents, or bribe his opponents. 

This, bad as it is, is not the worst. 
If the Ministry wish to carry any 
prejudicial measure to the Church, 
its practice is to bestow her prefer- 
ments on such of the clergy only as 
wiil support it, and act the part of 
her enemies. From the turn which 
the carrying of the Catholic question 
has given to public affairs, the Mi- 
nistry which is the most favourable 
to her must exist in a large degree 
through the support or neutrality of 
her enemies; therefore it will be com- 
pelled to discountenance effective 
zeal in her service, and to confine 
her leading trusts to men regardless 
of her interests. Farther, one of the 
great parties of the country regular- 
ly patronizes her enemies, and la- 
bours to humble her; of course, when 
it enjoys office, it must give her pre- 
ferments to such of the clergy as 
will assail and betray her. 

Why is this man made a Bishop? 
He has been tutor in one noble fa- 
mily, or he is connected by blood 
with another, or he enjoys the pa- 
tronage of some polluted female fa- 
vourite of Royalty, or he is the near 
relative of a Minister, or, at the nod 
of the Premier, he has been a trai- 
tor to the Church in a matter affect- 
ing her existence. Why is this man 
made a Dean? He has married a 
relative of the Home Secretary, or 
he is a turncoat who has joined the 
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enemies of the church in the de- 
struction of her securities, or it is 
necessary to prevent some powerful 
family from going into Opposition. 
Why is this stripling invested with 
an important dignity in the Church ? 
He is the illegitimate son of a mem- 
ber of the Royal Family, or he is the 
same to some nobleman, or he be- 
longs to a family which, in considera- 
tion of it, will give the Ministry a cer- 
tain number of votes in Parliament. 
And why is this man endowed with 
a valuable benefice? He has potent 
interest, or it will prevent him from 
giving further opposition to measures 
for injuring the Church, or he has 
voted at an election for a Ministerial 
candidate, or his connexions have 
much election influence, or he is a 
political tool of the Ministry. At the 
contest for the University of Oxford, 
which expelled Sir R. Peel, it was 
generally asserted, that certain mem- 
bers of the Ministry used every ef- 
fort to gain votes for him by offers 
of church preferment; or in other 
words, they used the property of the 
Church as bribes to induce the cler- 
gy to support the assailant of her 
securities against the defender of 
them. According to the newspapers, 
something similar took place at the 
recent contest for the University of 
Dublin. After the carrying of the 
Catholic question, the preferments 
which fell on certain of the apostate 
Bishops, or their connexions, proved 
that these men had been bought with 
her own property to turn their sacri- 
legious hands against her. The dis- 
posal of what is called Church pa- 
tronage in this manner, is not the ex- 
ception, but the rule; it is not a mat- 
ter of secrecy, or one which escapes 
public observation; it is looked on 
as a thing of course, and so far has 
the monstrous abuse been sanctified 
by custom, that while no one expects 
to see a vacancy in the Church filled 
according to merit, the filling of it in 
the most profligate way scarcely pro- 
vokes reprobation. 

Let us now look at those appoint- 
ments in the Church which are not 
in the hands of government. A 
great number of livings are private 
property. On what principleare they 
disposed of ? The owners fill them 
without the least regard for qualifi- 
cation ; they practically give them to 
their relatives while yet in the womb 


or the cradle, and these relatives en- 
ter into orders from no other reason 
than to enjoy them as private for- 
tune ; or clergymen and others buy 
such livings solely for private bene- 
fit. In the appointment of curates, 
those are chosen who are the cheap- 
est, the least formidable as rivals, 
and in consequence the most disqua- 
lified; care for the interests of the 
Church is out of the question. 

Thus, in the general appointment 
of the functionaries of the Church, 
whether it rest with the government 
or individuals, qualification is disre- 
garded, and the reverse of it is, toa 
very large extent, made the ground 
of selection. 

These are some of the inevitable 
consequences: In the first place, the 
office of clergyman is sought by the 
very last people who ought to receive 
it. Before it is decided that a youth 
shall be a barrister, a physician, an 
officer in the army, or even a mem- 
ber of a mechanical trade, it is ascer- 
tained that he possesses the requisite 
ability and turn of mind; but his lack 
of these is too often the reason on 
which it is decided that he shall bea 
clergyman. However brainless or 
profligate he may be, he still must 
enter into holy orders, because his 
friends have property or interest in 
the Church; perhaps they select him 
for it in preference to his brothers, 
because he happens to be the dunce 
of the family. While the most im- 
proper men are thus impelled to en- 
ter into orders, the most fitting ones 
are restricted from it. What can the 
man of talent and piety hope for as 
a clergyman, if he be destitute of 
fortune and friends? Preferment is 
to him impossible ; his merit alone is 
a positive bar to it. He can scarcely 
regard a curacy as an attainable 
matter; for his ability might make 
him too popular; his integrity might 
incapacitate him for joining in ille- 
gal bargain, and his piety might bring 
on him the imputation of evangelism. 

In the second place, the system 
directly operates, not only to keep 
ability and piety at the lowest points 
amidst the clergy, but to render the 
portion of them which may be forced 
into orders almost useless to the 
Church. If an able, pious clergyman 
exert himself zealously in her behalf, 
he crosses the wishes of the Minis- 
try, and offends yarious of its sup- 
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porters; he is therefore looked on 
as a dangerous, impracticable Psat 
son, who must be excluded from 
preferment. To gain the latter, he 
must imitate his incapable brethren, 
be neutral and inactive, and study 
the wishes of government, however 
hostile they may be to the interests 
it is his duty to guard. If the Minis- 
try defend the Church, and the ex- 
ertions of the clergy be therefore 
unnecessary, the Philpotts deluge 
the country with their — 
and the Blomfields fill Parliament 
with their speeches, in her favour ; 
rectors and curates vie with each 
other in giving utterance to the sen- 
timents of martyrdom. But if the 
Ministry seek to injure her, and the 
clergy be therefore called on, in the 
most imperious manner, to exert 
themselves in her protection, they 
either do nothing effectual, or turn 
their arms against her. In melan- 
choly proof, we need only point to 
what took place when the Catholic 
question was carried. The Ministry, 
by the simple revelation of its inten- 
tions, dissipated the zeal, and sus- 
pended the efforts, of the Clergy, to 
the utmost extent allowed by de- 
ecency. While such laymen as the 
illustrious Lord Eldon, Lord Win- 
chelsea, and others, demonstrated 
that they were ready to sacrifice 
their all for her, the bishops, who 
did not join her assailants, contented 
themselves with cold, commonplace 
opposition speeches, which left their 
sincerity doubtful. That Bishop of 
London, who, when Lord Liverpool 
was the Premier, spoke so vehe- 
mently and powerfully against the 
measure, now, although he professed 
to be still its opponent, deprecated 
all effectual opposition to it, under- 
valued the evils it was calculated to 
produce, and even spoke of his debt 
of gratitude to those who had made 
him what he was. If the Church be 
suffering vital injury from the want of 
reforms and improvements, the Cler- 
gy can say and donothing, from the 
ear of giving offence to government. 
Where the influence of the latter 
does not reach, matters are no better. 
The curate knows, that if he confine 
himself to the cold performance of 
the duties prescribed by law, he is 
safe with his employer; but if he do 
more, he endangers both character 
and subsistence, 
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In the third place, the Clergy and 
Laity are separated from, and array- 
ed against, each other. The Minister 
has no interest in conciliating, pre- 
serving, and increasing his flock ; its 
favour cannot benefit, and its hosti- 
lity cannot injure, him. He there- 
fore regards its members as men 
placed under him by authority, and 
whose duty is to hear and obey him, 
without reference to his conduct. In 
truth, their favour and affection, par- 
ticularly if he be a curate, are more 
likely to prevent than to assist his 
promotion. The layman is estranged 
from his minister by his want of com- 
munication with him and the dis- 
tance at which he is kept; he is dis- 
gusted with the manner in which the 
preferments of the Church are dis- 
posed of, and with the worldly- 
mindedness, indolence, and servility 
of the Clergy. In every emergency 
in which they ought to act together 
for the good of the Church, the Laity 
finds the Clergy, to a large extent, 
ranged with her enemies. They form, 
in regard to her interests, two se- 
parate and conflicting bodies. 

To give to all this the most com- 
prehensive powers of mischief, al- 
most any man may, so far as concerns 
ability and character, gain admission 
into holy orders. A Clergyman may 
be destitute of religious feeling; he 
may be grossly immoral; he may 
discharge his duties in the most in- 
competent manner, and lose his flock 
—he may do almost any thing, short 
of legal crime, and still he will nei- 
ther forfeit his living nor draw on 
himself any punishment. 

On the whole, then, the interests 
of the Laity are placed in opposition 
to those of the Church—the case is 
the same with the interests of the 
Clergy—the Laity and Clergy are 
arrayed against each other—the 
Clergy are selected on the very best 
grounds for rendering them inca- 
pable, and then they are placed in 
the very best circumstances for ma- 
king them impotent and negligent— 
all the temptations, stimulants, and 
restrictions, are ranged on the side of 
wrong—and the Church is deprived 
of all effectual defence in any thing 
the Ministry may resolve on against 
her. 

There is wisdom in learning the 
art of war, or at least of self-defence, 
from an enemy; let us therefore 
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look amidst the Dissenters to discover 
what it is in their system of govern- 
ment which has rendered them so 
prosperous. 

It is of the highest importance to 
the State, as well as to herself, for 
the Church to be mighty amidst the 
middle and lower classes, particu- 
larly in large places ; and it is amidst 
these classes that the Dissenters have 
been the most omnipotent against 
her; they have, in truth, to a very 
large extent, deserted her. A leading 
cause of this is, they are, in a great 
measure, excluded from her places 
of worship; the latter, in large towns, 
are for the wealthy only, and, in ad- 
dition, they are infinitely too few in 
number. On surveying the congre- 
gation of one of them, we are struck 
with its appearance of riches and 
splendour ; we see almost every pew 
occupied by elegantly dressed peo- 
ple or their gaudy menials; more 
minute inspection enables us to dis- 
cover afew of the poor in the aisles 
and some obscure corner, but these, 
instead of forming in the congrega- 
tion, as they ought, the great majo- 
rity, are little more than the excep- 
tion to the rule,, While the middle 
and lower classes are thus literally 
prohibited from entering the church 
by high pew rents and the want of 
room, they are tempted to the chapel 
by low rents and free seats. 

The large revenues possessed by 
cathedrals for their support, are of- 
ten expended very uselessly or im- 
properly. If the Church should an- 
nually employ a portion of them, in 
providing new places of worship 
principally for the accommodation of 
the poorer part of the community, she 
would reap from it vast benefit ; and 
no earthly reason exists why she 
should not do so. This, we trust, 
will not be overlooked, if any better 
distribution of her property be made. 

Another leading cause is, that the 
clergy, as wellasthe places of worship, 
are calculated for the wealthy only. 
The dissenting ministers, Protestant 
and Catholic, rise ina considerable de- 
gree fromthe humbler classes ; and in 
so far as they are expressly educated 
for the sacred office, they are not 
taught to exalt themselves above the 
station they are destined for ; to this 
their influence with those classes is 
largely owing. The ministers of the 
Church are taken chiefly from amidst 


the gentry ; and this, with the educa- 
tion they receive, unfits them for 
mixing with the poorer members of 
their flocks as spiritual brethren, and 
performing the toil called for b 
duty. In general they are too muc 
gentlemen to bestow any personal 
notice on the body of those who are 
placed under their care, and to do 
any thing beyond the performance 
of divine service. To carry this to 
the —_ possible height, some of 
the bishops decided not long since 
to refuse ordination to all who had 
not been a certain time at the uni- 
versity. The effect of this most im- 
politic regulation must be to make 
fortune and general unfitness the 
qualifications. The doctrine is most 
true, that it is highly beneficial to 
the Church for her trusts to be filled 
in a certain degree by members of 
the aristocracy; but while we ad- 
mit this, we must insist, that on the 
same grounds it is highly beneficial 
to her for the parochial clergy to be 
taken in some measure from the 
lowest of the democracy; yet here 
is a regulation which prohibits both 
the lower and the middle classes 
from entering her priesthood. While 
the clergyman drives the body of the 
people Sm him, by —s inter- 
course with, and placing himself 
above them ; the dissenting minister 
gains them, by seeking their ac- 
quaintance, and treating them as re- 
ligious friends. 

A man cannot become a Protest- 
ant dissenting minister if he do not 
possess the — ability, piety, 
and sanctity of life ; in consequence 
he cannot become one if he do not 
possess the qualifications for gaining 
the humbler part of the community. 
The clergyman, from the manner in 
which he obtains his office, often has 
not the necessary ability, piety, and 
sanctity of life, or the two latter, and 
therefore he is totally disqualified 
for winning the confidence and _at- 
tachment of the lower and middle 
orders; he cannot go among them 
as a religious friend and adviser. 

If the property of the church be 
distributed in a better manner, we 
earnestly trust that a portion of it 
will be employed in forming an es- 
tablishment for the proper education 
of the clergy, and bestowal of holy 
orders. This might be done in the 
way of addition to the universities. 
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Instances may be seen almost daily 
in which young men of low or poor 
extraction, but of considerable na- 
tural powers, are anxious, from taste 
and a religious turn of mind, to take 
on them the sacred office; and it 
frequently happens that they join 
the Dissenters, because they have not 
the means for gaining orders in the 
Church. Such men would make the 
best of all parish clergymen; and it 
is greatly to be lamented, that in- 
stead of becoming the powerful ser- 
vants of the Church, they too often 
become her powerful enemies. The 
establishment we have named ought 
to give them, in respect of education, 
cheap or gratuitous admission into 
her ministry, on satisfactory proof of 
qualification. While we would make 
the gaining of ordination as cheap 
and easy as possible to the most de- 
serving, we would wholly deny it to 
the undeserving. The power to grant 
it ought to be confined to this esta- 
blishment; and rejecting the present 
vague and negative rules of bestowal, 
proper powers of oratory, a reason- 
able share of ability, positive purity 
of life, industry, and religious cha- 
racter, should be insisted on. 

Each body of the Dissenters prac- 
tically forms a club : amidst both the 
Protestants and the Catholics, the 
members are firmly bound to each 
other and to their faith. This unites 
the laymen to the ministers, and 
makes them enthusiastic in favour of 
their religion; it keeps the ministers 
and laymen in friendly communica- 
tien, and enables the former to visit 
the latter at their homes, both to 
preserve their attachment, and to use 
them as instruments for gaining new 
hearers and proselytes. With the 
Church, the case is different ; she has 
hearers, but not members—a clergy, 
but not, in the proper sense of the 
term, a laity. Those who frequent 
her places of worship never see their 
ministers save in the pulpit, or at 
the communion table ; they have no 
outward, valid tie to bind them to 
her as members, and they almost 
scruple to say that they belong to 
her ; in every direct attack upon her 
they stand aloof, as not being affect- 
ed by it. An inroad on the Metho- 
dists, the Independents, or the Ca- 
tholics,is held to be one on the whole 
body, lay and clerical; but one on 
the Church is held to reach the 


clergy only. It is idle to conceal 
the fact, that the petitions which 
were poured into Parliament against 
the Catholic claims, sprang much 
more from fear and hatred of Ca- 
tholicism, than affection for the 
Church of England. 

If those who compose the congre- 
— of the Church were changed 
rom a kind of no-religion people, 
into her regularly enrolled members 
—from mere dissenters from other 
religions, into zealous champions of 
their own ; this would yield benefits 
not only to her, but also to the State, 
which transcend calculation. And 
what is there to render it impossi- 
ble ? Nothing. A plan for forming 
a Church society in every parish 
could be easily drawn, and render- 
ed highly successful: amidst both 
rich and poor, it would find a suf- 
ficiency of supporters. Let it not 
be forgotten that the primary reason 
why the middle ond lower classes 
have forsaken the Church is, she has 
forsaken them. This plan would 
remove the barrier which separates 
the clergyman from at least the 
humbler members of his flock, and 
make him their regular visitor and 
friend. Saying nothing of other 
matters, it would be of immense ad- 
vantage to the physical comforts of 
the poor, if in this manner their 
circumstances were kept constantly 
under the eyes of the clergy, and 
they were brought into regular 
contact and communion with the 
charitable rich. Vast numbers of 
families which now never enter a 
place of worship, and scarcely know 
what religion means, might thus be 
placed under regular religious in- 
struction, and be as much improved 
in circumstances, as in morals. 

The Dissenters are careful that 
their ministers shall be not only 
duly qualified, but acceptable to 
their respective flocks. With some 
of them the laity appoints the minis- 
ter, and changes him at pleasure ; 
with others, while it is excluded from 
all share in appointing him, its taste 
is as far as possible consulted, and 


in addition he only remains in the 
same place a year or two; even 
amidst the Catholics, particular at- 
tention is paid to the feelings of the 
laity in this point. The Church ap- 
points her clergyman without the 
most distant reference to the feelings 
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life in the benefice. If he be a 
curate, he is chosen and retained 
with the same utter scorn of the 
sentiments of the laity. This fact 
is sufficient to make it matter of sur- 
prise that she is not wholly for- 
saken. 

The Dissenters act as we have 
stated, because they know it to be es- 
sential, not only for their prosperity, 
but their existence ; and why cannot 
the Church imitate them? In reply, 
we will say, she surpasses them in 
means. To enable her, however, to 
suit the pastor tohis flock, the power 
of selecting him must pass wholly 
into new hands. 

In the first place, let the curate 
system, in so far as it is one of sub- 
stitutes, and not of assistants, be 
totally abolished. The curates are 
pitied because they are poor, and 
eulogised, because they perform the 
labour for which others are paid; 
but nevertheless they are, as a whole, 
an incapable body of men. They 
are made incapable by the system, 
and they are employed for being so. 
Civil sinecures may plead in their 
defence, that they are practically duly 
earned pensions, or that they are 
necessary for supporting the poorer 
part of the nobility ; but Church ones 
can plead nothing. The latter plun- 
der the Church, the officiating clergy, 
and the laity ; they debauch one part 
of the clergy, incapacitate the other, 
and bestow an enormous portion of 
the revenues of the Church, which 
ought to be distributed by the hand 
of charity amidst the poor, on men 
who have not the slightest claim to 
it. It matters not if the possessor of 
two livings performs all the duties 
of one of them; he is still a sinecu- 
rist in respect of the other. The fact 
that almost any clergyman, however 
small his interest may be, can easily 
obtain the qualification for being a 
pluralist, is a sufficient answer to 
those who argue that the existing 
laws prevent pluralities as far as is 
necessary. Let no functionary of the 
Church be suffered to perform his 
duty by deputy; and let emolument 
be in both name and reality attached 
to the performance of duty. If a 


man be a bishop, dean, or canon, let 
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of his flock, and then if he be in the 
highest degree incapable and unpo- 
pular—if he deprive her of this flock 
altogether—she still keeps him for 
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him be distinctly paid as one; but 
let him not, because he is one, be 
the rector or vicar of a parish in 
which the clerical duties are per- 
formed by another. If the officers 
of universities, cathedrals, &c. can- 
not be sufficiently paid in any other 
way than from the incomes of dis- 
tant livings in which they never 
officiate, at any rate do not give 
them,with the emoluments, the power 
of nominating the acting ministers; 
let each living be charged with a 
specific annual sum for them, and do 
not suffer them to interfere with it 
farther, but give it, subject to this 
encumbrance, to the clergyman who 
performs its duties. 

In the second place, having in so 
far as concerns the curate system, 
taken from individuals the power of 
appointing the acting clergy, take it, 
as far as possible, from them in those 
cases in which livings are private 
property. Such livings are constant- 
ly on sale; and it is matter of bitter 
reproach tothe Church, that the right 
to nominate the clergy, and of course 
the spiritual interests of the commu- 
nity, are to so large an extent made 
the objects of mercenary, and even 
corrupt, traffic. If a new distribu- 
tion of her property be made, let a 
few thousands per annum be set 
apart for the purchase of these livings 
on her behalf. 

In the third place, we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that the time has 
fully arrived when, for the benefit 
of all parties, the power of direct a 
pointment, in respect of every grade 
of the clergy, ought to be taken from 
the civilgovernment. Withoutspeak- 
ing of the manner in which the King 
became the head of the Church, an 
thereby acquired a power possessed 
by no other sovereign, and submitted 
to by scarcely any other religious 
body, we will observe, it is as clear 
in experience, as in reason, that such 

»ower ought never to have been his. 
Vhile we maintain that, for the weal 
of the state, government ought to 
have authority to prevent influential 
offices, not only in the Church, but 
in every religious body, from being 
obtained by religious ministers of 
dangerous political character; we 
maintain also, that, for the good of 
the state, this authority ought not to 
extend farther. The civil ruler is an 
infinitely more unfit person than a 
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disaffected archbishop or bishop, to 
be intrusted with the means of using 
the Church as an engine against 
public institutions ; yet he must pos- 
sess such meee he possess the 
wer to appoint her clergy. 
P We will ome the King oa of sight, 
for he is only nominally concerned in 
the matter ; the question is really not 
one of prerogative, but of ministerial 
ower and patronage. The Ministry 
is in reality the head of the Church. 
Looked at in the most favourable 
light possible, the case stands thus : 
1¢ laity and clergy are, as such, 
strictly excluded from all share in 
electing the spiritual functionaries of 
the Church ; and the selection is con- 
fided to such men as the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and Sir 
Robert Peel; it is confided to these 
men, not in their character of mem- 
bers of the Church, but in that of 
trading politicians in the worst sense 
of the terms; they hold it only be- 
cause they aresuch politicians. Could 
any thing be conceived more tho- 
roughly at variance with every prin- 
ciple of reason and right? But this 
is now much too favourable a view 
of it. Henceforward the Ministry 
will generally consist partly of dis- 
senters, and often of men anxious to 
injure the Church for the benefit of 
the dissenters. Thus the selection 
is confided to men who will not only 
sacrifice the weal of the Church to 
their private interests, but also en- 
deavour,on religious or partygrounds, 
to — her ruin! 
an a single reason be urged why 
this monstrous state of things should 
continue? No. To be defensible, 
it ought to be necessary, either for 
restraining the Church from impro- 
er political conduct, or for extract- 
ing from her the requisite portion of 
public benefit. With regard to the 
first, if she were wholly independent 
of the government, she would be its 
supporter to the utmost extent call- 
ed for by public good ; the danger is, 
that she would be so farther: her in- 
terests would be identified with good 
ee of every description. But 
er absolute independence is not call- 
ed for; and it would be perfectly easy 
to combine effectual restraint on this 
oint, with all the freedom she needs 
in the management of her affairs. 
Touching the second, her bondage to 
Ministers disables her in every way, 
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and binds her as much as possible 
from the production of public benefit. 

While nothing can be pleaded in its 
defence, state reasons of every kind 
demand its termination. In defiance 
of that sound principle which insists 
on keeping the patronage of Minis- 
ters at the lowest point, here is an 
enormous mass enjoyed by men with- 
out even a pretext to justify it. The 
disposal of civil patronage is in ge- 
neral placed under sufficient checks; 
the objects must in material points 
be selected on qualification; but ec- 
clesiastical patronage knows no such 
checks, and it is always, save in the 
exception, disposed of in a corrupt 
manner. We know not whicre agreater 
error could be found than this—the 
giving to any Ministry the power to 
make the clergy support it without 
reference to the character of its mea- 
sures ; yet this power, under the pre- 
sent system, must be possessed by 
any Ministry that may exist: whether 
the Ministry be composed of the Wel- 
lington party, the Whigs, or the new 
party, which, under the name of Li- 
berals, is assuming distinct and for- 
midable shape in the House of Com- 
mons, it must, no matter what it may 
do, carry the clergy with it. The er- 
ror is the greater, because it converts 
thatintoa mighty engine of evil which 
might be one of good. The clergy 
of a country like this, if properly in- 
dependent, would form an invalu- 
able guide to the public mind, and a 
potent safeguard against misconduct 
in the executive. Another gigantic 
error we have in this—a national 
church is established, and then she 
is placed under regulations which 
cripple her, impel the population to 
dissent from her, restrict her from 
use, and make her a source of abuse. 
The clergy must be party men or they 
can gain no patronage; from this those 
who oppose them in politics must 
avoid them as religious teachers; and 
thus the Church is perverted into an 
instrument of dissent and irreligion. 
One of the essentials in a free coun- 
try is, to keep the population, as far 
as possible, independent of political 
parties, and under the guidance of 
proper leaders; but here isasystem 
for denying it the latter, and attach- 
ing it, as far as possible, to such par- 
ties. Another of these essentials is, 
to keep religion separated from party 
politics ; but here is a regulation for 
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forcing it into their spirit. A third 
essential is, to keep from the dissen- 
ters all causes of disaffection, and to 
make religion a source of loyalty and 
content; but here is a law for ran- 
ging the dissenters with the oppo- 
nents of government, and rendering 
religion the parent of insubordina- 
tion and disaffection. 

Whatever might be the case when 
the body of the population was at- 
tached to the Church, her party sup- 
port at present we fear weakens, ra- 
ther than strengthens, the Ministry. 
Because it is connected with her, it 
must be opposed by the — mass 
of dissenters and people of no reli- 

ion. To any Ministry, the effects of 
its compulsory connexion with her 
will be the same. It would add largely 
to the strength of the government, if 
it could stand in the eyes of the com- 
munity at large free from mere party 
attachment and enmity to her. To 
one of the great parties of the state 
her political favour, and to the other 
her political hostility, is now a source 
of infinite odium and feebleness. The 
Tories are hated by a vast part of the 
population, because they are looked 
on as her party allies ; and the Whigs 
are hated by another vast part, be- 
cause they are regarded as her party 
enemies. Both would gain greatly 
from losing the character they thus 
bear, and being exempted when in 
office from the jealousy and oppro- 
brium which the disposal of her trusts 
must bring upon them. She must be 
rendered independent of, and impar- 
tial between them, to give them this 

in. 

To the empire it has become a mat- 
ter of the first consequence, that these 
parties should no longer be under- 
stood to fight the battles of one reli- 
gious body against another ; and that 
every thing should be removed which 
is calculated to make one of them the 
regular political leader and confede- 
rate of the Catholics against the 
Church. Every thing dear to it im- 
periously calls for the extinction of 
the causes, through which the Minis- 
try and Opposition involve the reli- 
gious bodies in political contention ; 
and also for the disabling of both from 
making on the Church farther inroads. 
Her independence would operate 
powerfully to restrain them from in- 
Jurious principle and conduct ; while 
her slavery generates in them the 
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worst doctrines and acts; and makes 
her a mighty engine in their hands 
for assailing the public weal. 

The Church has nothing to expect 
from a continuance of her slavery 


but certain ruin. No Ministry can 
now possess the power, if it have the 
wish, to manage her interests pro- 
perly ; and no Ministry will exist that 
will have the wish to do so. She 
must look for the appointment of 
deliberate traitors to her trusts, in 
addition to the things which have 
operated so destructively against her. 
Because her clergy are degraded into 
the menials of the Ministry, she is in 
essentials deprived of a laity,—be- 
cause the Ministry is despised, she is 
overwhelmed with unpopularity,— 
because she is a political tool, she is 
fought against as a religious body by 
the mass of the people. Her laymen 
are neutral, or ranged with her ene- 
mies in the schemes which are ad- 
vocated for despoiling and destroy- 
ing her; and her clergy can do no- 
thing in her fayour, but on the con- 
trary, can be used as instruments for 
inflicting any injury on her that Mi- 
nisters, hostile to her from necessity 
or creed, may desire. 

Let then the Church of England 
be taken from the political arena; 
let her funds no longer form the 
treasury of political corruption; and 
her clergy and laity be used no far- 
ther as the political means of her 
destruction. Let the King remain 
her head; but, instead of being the 
despot he is, in regard to the dis- 
posal of her trusts, make him her 
limited sovereign. Give him his ne- 
gative—his power to exclude all im- 
proper men from her preferments ; 
but here fix the limit of his authority. 

Having taken the appointment of 
the functionaries of the Church from 
the destructive hands which now hold 
it, the next thing is, to place it in the 
most fitting ones. It is very evident 
that it ought to be strictly confined 
to such members of the Church, cle- 
rical, or lay, or both, as would exer- 
cise the momentous trust in the most 
righteous manner for her benefit on- 
ly. We do not wish to see the laity 
possess any large share in the selec- 
tion of the clergy; and perhaps the 
best plan would be to give it to a 
committee of management, compo- 
sed of a limited number of prelates 
and parochial clergy. The Archbi- 
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shop of Canterbury might, ex officio, 
be the permanent head of this com- 
mittee ; but it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to change the other members 
triennially. The number of its mem- 
bers ought to be too great for bias, 
corruption, and intimidation; and 
too smal! for party divisions and 
strife. It might in every important 
vacancy place two or three names 
before the King for his choice ; but 
beyond this, his power of selection, 
or, to speak more correctly, that of 
the Ministry, ought not to extend. 

We do not, however, wish to see 
laymen denied all share in the choice 
of their ministers. Their rigid ex- 
clusion from all participation in ina- 
naging the religious interests of the 
Church has contributed most power- 
fully to combine them with her ene- 
mies, and deprive her of a laity; to 
admit them into such management 
to the farthest point allowed by pru- 
dence, would have the best effects 
in giving them a deep personal in- 
terest in her welfare, uniting them 
with the clergy, and causing her to 
flourish. Those churches in which 
the parishioners select the afternoon 
lecturer, are filled to overflow in the 
afternoon, if they be almost deserted 
in the morning; and this fact is suf- 
ficient to establish what we have 
asserted. Whenever a living, or at 
least one ina populous parish, should 
become vacant, the committee might 
name two or three clergymen to per- 
form the duty for a limited time, and 
then leave the election of one of them 
to the church society, of which we 
have spoken. 

We have said that we do not wish 
to see an equalization of income 
amidst the Clergy, and we will now 
state our reasons. We dissent so far 
frem the wish which was not long 
since expressed in Parliament for 
rendering the bishops incapable of 
translation, that we are anxious to 
see the principle of translation much 
more extensively acted on than it is. 
To take from the bishops the hope 
of farther preferment, is to destroy 
a — stimulant to good, for the 
sake of removing a temptation to 
evil. The fault is not in translation, 
but in the power that now governs 
it; a bishop can only look for it to 
friends, sacrifice of duty, sycophancy, 
betrayal of trust, or any thing rather 
than merit; but let him gain it 


[Nova 
through desert alone, and it will 
form a source of incalculable bene- 
fit. Having placed church appoint- 
ments in proper hands, we wish some 
of the sees to continue much poorer 
than others, both as a means of sti- 
mulating their possessors to exer- 
tion, and of bringing them all fre- 
quently under new inspection and 
management. 

On the same grounds we wish for 
considerable inequality to be pre- 
served in the yearly value of parish 
livings. At present, the parish cler- 
gyman is destitute of all incentives 
to proper exertions; if he be a star- 
ving curate, without fortune and 
friends, he can scarcely hope that 
any display of ability and merit will 
enable him to better his condition ; 
if he possess the living, he, in gene- 
ral, has nothing more to expect from 
the Church, whatever his services 
and qualifications may be. This state 
of things is not more disgraceful to 
the Church than to the country. If 
preferment consist primarily in rank 
of office, it cannot, under the best 
management, benefit, in any material 
degree, the great body of the Clergy; 
we are, therefore, desirous for it to 
consist likewise, to a great extent, in 
advance of income only. 

To turn this inequality of revenue, 
in both sees and livings, to account, 
let every clergyman, without refer- 
ence to birth and fortune, have one 
of the small livings only, when he 
commences his clerical life; and let 
all be assured that promotion must 
depend solely on ability and con- 
duct—not on eloquence alone, but 
also on visiting the sick, relieving the 
distressed, preserving and increasing 
the lay-members of the Church, &c., 
&c. When a bishop, or the holder of 
a rich living, dies, let his successor 
be taken from the oldest, in point of 
service, of the ministers who are 
the most worthy to succeed him; 
and fill every vacancy on the same 
principle. Through this a single 
death will produce a considerable 
number of promotions, and every 
clergyman will have the reward of 
exertion sufficiently within his reach. 
We need not dilate on the mighty 
effect it would have in improving the 
clergy. It would continually change 
the parish ministers, and this alone 
would have excellent fruits amidst 
the laity. 
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The feelings which make us an- 
xious to see the clergy exalted and 
rewarded according to desert, lead 
us to think that they ought to be 
degraded and punished for demerit. 
If one of them make himself obnox- 
ious to his flock and banish it from 
the church, ought he to be suffered 
to retain his trust for life? No one 
will reply in the affirmative. If the 
fault lie not with him, the weal of 
the Church requires at least his re- 
moval : and if it do, he ought, accord- 
ing to the extent of his misconduct, 
to be expelled from the ministry, or 
sent to one of the smallest livings. 
If a clergyman be licentious and pro- 
fligate—be a gamester, a duellist, &c., 
is it proper that he should retain the 
sacred office, even without admoni- 
tion? The committee should be em- 
powered to take cognisance of the 
moral conduct of the clergy, and to 
visit all grave cases with expulsion. 

We do not say that there ought to 
be no functionaries, in point of rank, 
between the bishop and the parish 
clergyman, but we assert that all 
such ought to be made as industrious 
and useful as either. Suppose that 
abishop had even two assistants given 
him, selected, in a large degree, on 
account of their eloquence ; and that, 
while one of the three, in rotation, 
remained at home to discharge his 
duties there, the other two went, 
separately, from parish to parish, 
through his diocese, to remain a few 
days in each place, for the purpose 
of preaching in it, visiting the pa- 
rishioners, examining the interests of 
the Church, &c., it would yield vast 
advantage, particularly in giving to 
the Church what she so greatly needs 
—a real Laity. 

It is of the first importance that a 
parish clergyman should resign his 
trust when he is incapacitated by in- 
firmity or age for performing his du- 
ties efficiently ; and in consequence, 
if a better distribution of Church 
property be made, it ought to supply 
a provision for him on his retire- 
ment. 

The Church at present has no ge- 
neral government; she is, in essen- 
tials, without a head and without 
rulers. Saving imbecile resistance 
to the attacks of her enemies, the 
Ministry pays no regard to her col- 
lective interests, and the Clergy 
pay as little. Is she sinking, she 
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may sink—is she ruined by neglect 
in one quarter and misconduct in 
another, she may be ruined; there 
is no one to stretch forth the arm to 
raise and to save. In this diocese the 
bishop is destroying her by indolence 
and inattention, in that he is doing it 
by the scandalous sacrifice of his 
duty to vicious politics; but he is 
despotic in the matter, and there is 
no remedy. In one parish the cler- 
gyman is depriving her of a laity by 
incapacity, and in another by gross 
immorality and negligence ; but he 
has no master, and the state of things 
cannot be changed. Here she is 
nearly banished from a populous town 
by the want of places of worship, and 
there she is wellnigh expelled from 
a county by impotent curates and the 
lack of resident clergymen ; but there 
is no one to take cognisance of it and 
apply correctives. As a whole, she 
is totally destitute, in both name and 
reality, of a government to watch 
over and promote her interests. 
This must necessarily be just as 
destructive to her as it would be to 
any civil body. As a remedy, many 
people advise the restoring of the 
Convocation; but to this we who 
write, always have been, and still 
are, decidedly opposed; we have 
only to look at convocation-history, 
the divided state of the Clergy, and 
the feelings of the community, to be 
convinced that it would carry the 
ruin of the Church to completion. 
But while we are adverse to the 
forming of an Ecclesiastical Parlia- 
ment, we are anxious for the crea- 
tion of an efficient Church-govern- 
ment. We therefore propose that the 
Committee of which we have spo- 
ken should be invested with suffi- 
cient powers to form the latter. Let 
it regularly enquire into the state of 
every diocese and parish in the 
country; wherever it may find the 
Church feeble or declining, let it ex- 
amine the causes, and build churches, 
change the ministers, or apply any 
other proper remedies. Place the 
conduct of the prelates, as well as 
that of the parochial clergy, under its 
cognisance. The perfection of civil 
government consists in subjecting the 
conduct of all functionaries, without 
excepting the highest, to jealous in- 
spection and control ; and that which 
is necessary touching a minister of 
state or aking, cannot be unneces- 
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sary touching a bishop or an arch- 
bishop. 

In all this, we are advocating no- 
thing that partakes of the nature of 
uncertain experiment. Every thing 
we recommend has been abundantly 
tried with triumphant success, not 
only amidst the dissenters, but in 
every department of civil life; we 
ask only for that which is found to 
be essential in every body, religious 
or civil, save the Church of England. 
If it were carried into effect, it would 
produce no sacrifice of property, no 
disorder, and no angry feelings. It 
would give the utmost satisfaction to 
the great body of the laity. We will 
add, we are advising no encroach- 
ments on the dissenters; we wish 
every thing to be done in the spirit 
of peace towards them. They have 
benefited the morals of the middle 
and lower classes to an incalculable 
extent, but the field here now is in- 
finitely too wide for them to occupy. 
In large places, the mass of these 
classes, particularly of the lower 
ones, are literally sheep without a 
shepherd; they are excluded alike 
from the church and the chapel; they 
have neither a clergyman nor a dis- 
senting minister to instruct them; 
and the Church might labour amidst 
them almost without a rival. She 
can have places of worship, and cler- 
gymen, as well calculated to gain 
them as those of the dissenters. If 
her present ministers be disqualified 
for it in many respects, it is her spe- 
cial duty to educate a certain number 
expressly for the purpose of send- 
ing them to labour amidst the hum- 
bler part of society in large places. 
She has abundant means for surpass- 
ing the dissenters in every thing. 

evertheless, we see little to en- 


courage hope. If we look at the Mi-. 


nistry, it is suspected, despised, in- 
capable, and powerless; it can do 
nothing. If we look at the Prelates, 
they are grovelling at the feet of Mi- 
nisters; nothing can they say or do 
which might give offence to their pa- 
trons and masters. Yet there are men 
among them, who ought to be found 
combating, with apostolic ardour 
and independence, for the cause of 
the Church and the Laity. There is 
a Bishop of Durham, who has risen 
from the lowest class of the clergy, 
and who was exalted to his present 
dignity—honoured for it be the me- 
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mory of the good Lord Liverpool !— 
for his merits. He has the talent and 
experience, and we might ask him, 
whether he could discharge his debt 
of gratitude to his deceased bene- 
factor in a better way, than by en- 
deavouring to give an efficient cler- 

y, and prosperity, to the Church of 
tngland. If we look at the Whigs, 
they have justiy covered themselves 
with the jealousy and hostility of the 
Church; they, moreover, can regard 
nothing but theory and party inte- 
rests. 

In our despair, may we turn to the 
King. When we remember, that 
through his family the Church ot 
England has already once been saved 
—that to her it owes a debt of incal- 
culable magnitude—that their inte- 
rests are inseparable—and that the 
warmest affection has hitherto sub- 
sisted between them, is it too much 
to hope that she may be saved through 
it a second time? In the exercise of 
that liberty given us by the inesti- 
mable constitution under which we 
live, we will say, that the unhappy 
occurrences of the last reign give 
her peculiar claims on the present 
one; and that these claims reach his 
Majesty personally. The time has 
fully arrived for ascertaining how far 
the monarchy has been benefited by 
the wretched policy of humbling her; 
and whether, if she fall, it can be 
preserved. What we have recom- 
mended is admirably calculated for 
gracing a new reign; it ought, ac- 
cording to the constitution, to ema- 
nate from the crown, and it would 
be most beneficial in every respect 
for it to do so. We will therefore 
venture to trust that his Majesty will 
propose a commission for enquiring 
how far the government of the Church 
is capable of improvement, and mag- 
nanimously offer to make any sur- 
render on his part which such im- 
provement may call for. He could 
not confer a more signal benefit on 
his people. Let him not be misled 
touching the extent of the sacrifice 
we have placed before him. He is 
the head of the Navy; but are its 
commissions and appointments at 
the disposal of the Premier and Lord 
Chancellor? or are its general inte- 
rests left without guardians? No. A 
body of men is formed expressly for 
the purpose of selecting its officers, 
managing its other affairs, and watch- 
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ing over its weal. These men act in 
his name; but, under proper restric- 
tions, they expend money, appoint 
to trusts, change or expel function- 
aries, make regulations, &c. at their 
discretion ; they are really the heads 
of the Navy. The case is the same 
with the other departments of go- 
vernment. There is little practical 
difference, and none that militates 
against the just rights and interests 
of the crown, between this and what 
we have recommended touching a 
committee for conducting the affairs 
of the Church. Can any reason be 
assigned why the interests of the 
Church cannot be managed by a 


board, in the same manner as those . 


of the Navy are? No; not even on 
the score of prerogative. The King 
would really lose nothing by the 
change; he would merely transfer 
certain duties from one body of ser- 
vants to another, and the loss of pa- 
tronage to his Ministers would, on 
the whole, be a gain to them. 

If any thing be attempted, we de- 
voutly trust that it will be kept free 
from the spirit of party. If the Whigs 
intend to take up the affairs of the 
Church, we appeal to such men as 
Earl Grey, whether she has not al- 
ready suffered sufficiently from be- 
ing dragged into the filth and ini- 
quity of party strife; and whether 
they can reap any benefit from mu- 
tilating her farther, and heaping on 
her still more unpopularity. We ap- 
peal to Mr Brougham with less.con- 
fidence, but even he cannot be in- 
accessible to reason. If we have on 
various occasions spoken of him with 
asperity, his public conduct has been 
the sole cause. He has fought his 
battles in violation of all the laws of 
civilized warfare ; because he has 
been unable to crush his opponents 
in any other manner, he has sought 
to crush the State; unable to reach 
office through the carnage of foes, 
he has laboured to do it through the 
demolition of public institutions and 
the destruction of the foundations of 
society; he voluntarily made the 
Aristocracy and the Church, the re- 
lations between superior and infe- 
rior, and the property and bread of 
the community, obstacles in his way ; 
and then, because he has found them 
so, he has employed his artillery 
against them, A man who acts in 
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this manner, will always, we trust, 
find us amidst his opponents. But 
if Mr Brougham will shake off that 
detestable spirit of party which hi- 
therto has had such unexampled in- 
fluence over him; and will, now that 
he has ample opportunity for doing 
so, seek to win office by honestly 
employing his magnificent powers 
for the 2 of the empire; even our 
pen shall not be tardy in rendering 
him assistance. To the Whigs asa 
whole we say, Consult the prelates, 

rove that the benefit of the Church 
is your real object, and act through- 
out in the spirit of peace and pa- 
triotism, or meddle no more with the 
affairs of the Church. Her farther 
weakness will operate as fatally 
against you as against your oppo- 
nents ; and your renewed attacks on 
her will at once throw you back in- 
to the insignificance and scorn from 
which you are emerging. 

But perhaps the perversion of all 
attempts to save the Church, by ne- 
cessary reform, into matter of party 
strife, is the most to be feared from 
that party which professes to consist 
of her exclusive champions. We can- 
not forget that this party, inlate years, 
has done her infinitely more injury 
than the worst of her open enemies ; 
on every occasion when she has real- 
ly needed support, it has deprived 
her of it, by dividing her friends 
against each other. It fought against 
her extension in Ireland, by means of 
Bible, School, and Reformation So- 
cieties ; it opposed the Brunswick 
Clubs ; it apologised for the apostacy 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
R. Peel; it regularly exasperates the 
Dissenters to the utmost by wretch- 
ed scurrility ; and it as regularly fo- 
ments the unhappy division which 
rages in the Church, by casting the 
same scurrility on what it calls the 
evangelical part of her members. 
On every emergency this party is 
found on the side of her most bitter 
foes, with this difference only, that 
it uses more certain and destructive 
weapons—that it makes the Church 
herself their ally. If it, as is but too 
certain, make such attempts as we 
have named, a reason for blowing 
the trumpet of discord, we trust the 
remembrance of the deadly mischief 
it has so often produced, will cause 
it to be disregarded, 
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THE DEMONIAC : A POEM IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
BY THOMAS AIRD. 


Cuapter I, 
MIRIAM’S INTERVIEW WITH CHRIST. 


I. 
In the green month of Zif, afar, beneath a palm-tree sate, 
In the wide plain of Jericho, a mother desolate. 
Her lips were cover’d with her robe, and on her head she cast 
The dust of earth. And over her the hours unheeded pass’d. 
Forth from the neighbouring trees came Christ, and steod at Miriam’s feet; 
His face with peace and ardour blent, unutterably sweet. 


Il. 
She raised her head, she saw him, knelt, clasp’d his knees fervently :— 
‘* Help me, great Man of Nazareth! give back my son to me! 
Take pity on a mother’s loins, broken with weary pain ! 
Over the cloudy hills I go—I seek him still in vain! 
Hope’s but the liar and the lie: sleep flees from me: for food, 
Thy handmaid oft is fain to pick harsh berries from the wood : 


Ill, 
“ My heart breaks: Tell me, where is he ?’—* Daughter of Judah, how 
Should I thy son know ?”—* I have seen thy might—a prophet thou ! 
And I have heard thee speak great things, like arrows dipp’d in gall, 
Shot from a bow, against the proud ; have seen before them fall 
The brows of haughty men: But aye, like honey-drops, distil 
Thy words, the spirits of the grieved with healing balm to fill. 


Iv. 

“ Tell me, where is my Herman wild? At first, I staid at home, 

Till it was cruel so to rest, whilst he was forced to roam. 

At morn I look’d for him, from noon on to the twilight dim ; 

And when in the uncertain light the evening shadows swim, 

I shaped him thence: He came not—God from love has cast him forth ; 
But he is dear to me, and I will hunt him o’er the earth. 


v. 

“ Hear me, thou Man of Nazareth! O! then thy handmaid bless ! 
Pride dares not in thy presence live: the tale of my distress 

I hide not from thee. God had given, to glad my widowhood, 
Two children fair exceedingly, but not more fair than good. 
Peace to my Judith in the grave! She died in her young days: 
God took her to himself: and I bless’d the Almighty’s ways. 


VI. 

“ And Herman yet was left to me, my hope! my more than joy! 
Bright as a mother’s restless heart would fashion forth her boy! 
With power, like an anointed child’s, with glory his brow was clad ; 
His cheek with virgin health : How bloom’d the beauty of his head ! 
His pee eye was as when the sun shines in an eagle's eye ; 

A life within a life was there, burnish’d, and bold, and shy. | 


Vil. 
“ And scarce the silky blossom of his yellow beard was seen, 
When he the ancient forests traced with slings and arrows keen: 
Heroic daring from each limb breathed: as the posting winds 

d the dappled hinds, 


Fleet, o’er the hills so high and bright he chase 
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Then with the men of Napthali, a lion-hunter bold, 
He toss’d his golden head afar on their snowy mountains cold. 


VI. 
“ His boyhood with just joys enlarged, no guilt had spoilt, no fear ; 
Nor painted women lured his youth,—hence was his spirit clear. 
And I had taught him the great acts of old embattled kings, 
Champions, and sainted sages, priests, judges, all mighty things, 
Till, from deep thought, his eye was like a prophet’s burden’d eye: 
And he was now a man indeed, built for a purpose high, 


Ix. 
“ God of my fathers! if my hopes in him presumptuous were, 
From him to me the punishment, temper’d with love, transfer ! 
Help us, thou Man of God! Perhaps by hopeless passions bound 
And render’d weak, the mastery a demon o’er him found: 
Reason and duty all, all life, his being all became 
Subservience to the wild strange law that overbears his frame. 


x. 
“ Dark as the blue piled thunderlofts then grew his forehead high ; 
And gleam’d like their vein’d lightnings, rash and passionate, his eye ; 
For he was sorely vex’d and fierce. Anon, in gentle fits, 
Like idle hermit looking at the clouds, all day he sits. 
At length he fled far from my care; he felt his life disgraced : 
Pride took him to the wilderness—shame keeps him in the waste. 


xI. 
“ Strong as the eagle’s wings of quest, on aimless errands runs 
The beauteous savage of my love; but still his mother shuns. 
Along the dizzy hills that reel up in the cloudy rack, 
O’er tumbling chasms, by desert wells, he speeds his boundless track ; 
And in the dead hours of the night, when happier children lie 
In slumber seal’d, he journeys far the flowing rivers by. 


XII. 
“ And oft he haunts the sepulchres, where the thin shoals of ghosts 
Flit shivering from Death’s chilling dews: to their unbodied hosts, 
That churm through night their feeble plaint, he yells: At the red morn 
Meets the great armies of the winds, high o’er the mountains borne, 
Leaping against their viewless rage, tossing his arms on high, 
And hanging balanced o’er sheer steeps against the morning sky. 


XIII. 
“ His food from honey of the rocks and old cleft trees is drawn, 
From wild-fowl caught in weedy pools by the raw light of dawn, 
From berries, all spontaneous fruits. In winter, in the caves 
Of hills he sleeps: the summer tree above his slumber waves : 
Nature’s wild commoner, my child! On the blear autumn eves, 
When smail birds shriek adown the wind, he lies among the leaves. 


xiv. 
“ By day the sun, the frost by night, weariness, want, and pain, 
Sorely his young eyes must have spoilt ; and dried his wasted brain. 
Gone are his youth’s fine hopes: And mine, what are they ? My poor child, 
Sweet Patience for thy minister, go with thee to the wild! 
What shalt thou do when sickness comes ? How much it grieveth me, 
That from thy mother’s love thou shouldst, as from an enemy, flee! 


xv. 
* For him these chasten’d bones of mine have stood the winter’s shock, 
I’ve crept to reach him as he sate on the bald top of the rock; 
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When summer has enlarged the year upon the pleasant mountains, 
I’ve seen him sit long hours afar beside their spangled fountains ; 
But the coy lightning of his eye sleeps not: My art is vain: 

Swift as aroe-buck he is gone; and I must weep again. 


XVI. 
“ Charmers, exorcists of old skill, wizards that muttering go, 
All that deal subtly, I have tried: I add but sin to woe. 
The Expiation-feast ’ve kept. T’ve pray’d by many a tomb 
Of prophets, fervid men of old, that God would change his doom ;— 
All’s vain! No, no, it shall not be; for I will track the earth, 
Reach—hold him with strong bands of love—and drive the demon forth !” 


XVII. 
A cry rung in the distant woods: And Miriam rose and ran; 
But turn’d, came back, knelt, kiss’d the robe of that mild holy Man,— 
For anxious hope is dutiful. With beating heart again 
She turn’d away, ere Jesus spake, and sought the woody plain: 
And through the rustling alleys, through the wild glades, one by one, 
She wander’d half the summer day, but could not see her son. 


Cuaprer II. 


MIRIAM’S INTERVIEW WITH HER SON, HERMAN THE DEMONIAC, 


I. 
On Jordan’s banks, beneath a tree, then Miriam sate and wept. 
She heard a groan: A man from out the shrubs before her crept: 
And, like the Serpent damn’d of God—as if to crush the worm 
Of hunger that within him gnaw’d, and ground his writhing form— 
He trail’d his belly in the dust: his eye, that keenly burn’d 
With famine’s purging fire, to her—his mother—was upturn’d. 


Il. 
“ Bread! bread! Oh bread!” feebly he cried. Her little store she took, 
Stoop’d, gave it to his trembling clutch; brought water from the brook 
In hollow leaves; stood, gazed on him with patience strange; then she 
Sate, gently drew his yellow head, and laid it on her knee: 
With kiss long as an exile’s kiss, she clung unto him there ; 
Bedew’d his cheek with silent tears, and wiped them with her hair. 


II. 
He slept, like an o’erwearied babe. She held her sobbing breast, 
To stir him not; and hid his eyes, that he might longer rest ; 
Arranged his far-descending locks, dishonour’d with the dust. 
And long and calmly did he sleep beneath her sacred trust. 
At length he started with a groan, he knelt upon his knee :— 
“ Thou mother ! why hast thou not sought Jesus the Christ for me ? 


Iv. 
“ Ha! this is harsh: O! pardon me! I know thy love, well tried, 
Has me by the tall forests sought, and by the pastures wide, 
Rocks, and dim sepulchres: dear one! O! think me not unkind ; 
The fiend has kept me from you so, wild as the wintry wind : 
He takes me far, he brings me near: athwart your path I fleet ; 
But never in the green or dry wilderness you must meet. 


v. 
“ Blest are the dead! What though their face no more beholds the sun, 
Though fill’d with barren ashes be the breast of each loved one, 
With dusty motes confused and dull the jewel of the eye; 
Yet are they gone, end are at rest; how peacefully they lie! 
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Whilst I—would I were dead, smit through with blue plagues, each sore ill, 
And not a wretched vessel fill’d with an infernal will! 


Vi. 
“Tam thy quarry of the wild! my faithful huntress thou! 
And thinkst thou not thy toils for me my spirit down must bow ? 
The fiend will come again; leave me ere I leave thee: Away! 
Spend not thy sweet limbs; so shall I less truly be thy prey.”— 
“Speak not to me; I will not go: thinkst thou thy youth’s first prime 
Was half so dear to me as thou, now old before thy time ? 


VII. 
“ But come with me: fear not; ’tis past: we’ll hear soft waters flow; 
The stock-dove in the twilight woods shall soothe us as we go, 
Which aye so well thou lovedst to hear; the stars, that softly burn 
O’er the green pasture-hills, shall light our homeward glad return ; 
And then the holy moon will rise, and lead us all the way, 

And the very God of peace and love will guard our home for aye!” 


VII. 
“ Ha! this is vain: why art thou here? haste, there is but one hope: 
The Man of Nazareth alone can with the demon cope: 

Man? Nay—the Son of God; for oft have I, in midnight hours, 
Heard in Engaddi’s howling caves whisperings of the Dark Powers 
Speak of Messiah, and declare Jesus the same to be: 

And, from some great event at hand, this pause is given to me.” 


IX. 
“ To-day—O ! had I him constrain’d! With my own thoughts oppress’d, 
Even I can see him more than man: From house to house distress’d 
He breathes his noiseless peace: by shores of lakes, on the dim hills, 
He teaches men ;, the lazar-house his beaming presence stills : 
A new spirit whispers through the woods of him to me at eve: 
All nature seems with conscious hopes of some great change to heave.” 


x. 
“ Lord God! the fiend! hark!” Herman cried. “ He left me here at noon, 
Hungry and sick among the brakes; and comes he then so soon ?” 
Up from the shores of the Dead Sea came a dull booming sound : 
The leaves shook on the trees: thin winds went wailing all around. 
Then laughter shook the sullen air. To reach his mother’s hand, 
The young man grasp’d, but back was thrown convulsed upon the sand. 


xI. 
No time was there for Miriam’s love. He rose; a smother’d gleam 
Was on his brow; with fierce motes roll’d his eye’s distemper’d beam. 
He smiled—'twas as the lightning of a hope about to die 
The last time from the furrow’d brows of Hell’s eternity. 
Like sun-warm’d snakes, rose on his head a storm of golden hair, 
Tangled: And thus on Miriam fell hot breathings of despair :— 


xIl. 
“ Perish the breasts that gave me milk! yea, in thy mouldering heart, 
Good thrifty roots Pll plant, to stay, next time, my hunger’s smart : 
Red-vein’d derived apples I shall eat with savage haste, 

And see thy life-blood blushing through, and glory in the taste !”— 

“ Peace !”” Miriam cried; “ thou bitter fiend! ’tis thou, and not my son, 
That speaks. Demon accursed! I know, I scorn thee, thou dark One! 


XU. 

“ Glory beyond thy power, dark One! Him in the end of days— 

My son redeem’d from thee—to Heaven my father’s God will raise ; 
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Whilst thou—ha! outcast from that God !—forth shalt be driven to dwell 
With horned flames and Blasphemy, in the red range of Hell: 

There prey the old Cares; the Furies there whirl their salt whips for aye, 
And faces faded in the fire look upward with dismay. 


. xIv. 

“ And sighs are there, and doleful cries, and tongues with anguish dumb ; 
And through that glaring fierce abyss of years, no hope can come.— 
Fiend! leave my child—God’s child!—Avaunt! down to thy chambers blue 
Of sulphur go! the palaces of Sodom yawn for you.”— 

“ Amen, Amen, Amen !” the fiend with yelling laughter cried ; 

And like an arrow from the bow, her Herman left her side. 


xv. 

“ Stay!” she exclaim’d; “hear me, my son; I spake not thus to you!” 
Swift o’er the desert shore he ran; she hasted to pursue : 

Crushing the salt-surf samphire weeds, and many a crusted cake 

Of salt, stumbling o’er pits, she went: she saw Gomorrah’s lake: 

She saw her son plunge in the waves; but fast-descending night, 
Mingled with storms, fell on the deep, and hid him from her sight. 


XVI. 

And she by the dark waters of great confusion stood; 

Call’d on her son, pray’d to her God, to save him from the flood. 
She beat her breast, she cursed her tongue which to the demon gave 
Suggestion thus to drown her boy. She met the lashing wave; 
And, bending forward, listen’d in each pause of the storm’s sweep, 
And thought she heard her Herman cry for help from out the deep. 


XVII. 
Then howl’d the wind its wildest staves: she turn’d, intensely gazed, 
And seem’d to see his arms above the flashing waters raised. 
She felt at length that she was mock’d: Along the barren shore 
Far did she wander, and sate down when she could go no more. 
The storm was now o’erblown; the moon rose o’er the lulled sea. 
She look’d behind her—murky crags rose beetling awfully. 


XVIII. 

Strange heads came stretching from the clefts of people shelter’d there,— 
Wild tenants of the rock, waked by the cries of her despair, 

Or by the tempest roused: With threats, they bade her thence be gone, 
Nor vex their drowsy caves of night with her untimely moan. 

** What creature of the shore art thou?” they cried. “ Thee hence betake! 
A woman? And hast dared to meet the storm-blast of the Lake ? 


XIX. 

“ To hear the smother’d voices rack the Sodomitish sea, 

Of Spirits pent in the whelm’d rooms ? Whence may thy sorrows be? 
Seek’st thou the apples fair and false ?” Thence, back did Miriam run, 
Less from her dread of violence, than haste to seek her son. 

She sought till dawn; but found him not: Homeward she turn’d her then; 
And as she went, sobbing, she cried, “ God help the poor drown’d men!” 


Cuarter III. 
MIRIAM FOLLOWS HERMAN TO THE SEPULCHRES. 


I. 
Deep in the hollow night, a voice to Miriam’s slumbering ear 
Seem’d thus to say, “ Sleep’st thou, when I can sleep not, mother dear ?” 
She started—listen’d—all was still :—“ ’Tis but a dream’s wild freak ; 
These haggard fancies yex me so, since grief has made me weak! 
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Yet, yet in that dark hour of storms, from out the wat’ry waste, 
Unseen by me, he might have come.” She rose with trembling haste ; 


Il. 
Quickly attired, she look’d abroad: The clouds away were gone; 
Blue ether, as if newly wash’d, with dewy gleams far shone ; 
The stars were very lustrous; and in the abyss of night | 
The moon was set, severely pure, a well of living light. 
Deep peace lay in the shadowy vales: the solemn woods were still : 
And nought was heard, save oft the bark of wild fox on the hill. | 


Again unto her lattice came that voice, and call’d her twice. 

“°Tis but the tempter-fiend !” she cried: She wept; call’d on her God; 
Yet still from hope and changeless love again she look’d abroad ; 

She heard a cry—she knew that voice! with beating heart she ran, | 
And follow’d through the glimmering trees the figure of a man. 


a 


Ill. | 
Again upon her bed she lay, sleep hover’d o’er her eyes ; 


Iv. 
His form was hid: “ Heaven help,” she cried, “ a mother’s weary side! 
No farther can I go!” Again his shadow she espied ; ii 
And fast forgot her weariness ; half wish’d to have the speed il 
Of demons too, to overtake—it is her son indeed ! | 
But now she came unto the place of the white sepulchres ; hf 
And paused—shall she pursue him there ? Deep fear her bosom stirs. i 


Vv. 
For deepening clouds came o’er the moon: darkness fell all around ; i 
A shuddering wind grieved in the trees, skirting the charnel ground. i 
Then birds obscere clamour’d: and yells as from lean hounds of blood, i | 
Mix’d with careering laughter rose: choked shrieks as from the flood ; 
And gallowing cries, like grappled fiends’ clinch’d with the last despair, 
And hurried through Hell’s fire-wrought gates, thicken’d the midnight air. 


vi. 
And Miriam saw white wispy fires dance, warp’d with vapours close, 
Like exhalations kindled from the rotten churchyard gross. 
She fear’d the vex’d fiend, fear’d the ghosts of milky babes to brave, 
And fretted age that cannot rest within the wormy grave. 
Yet there she heard oft Herman’s voice: and morning soon shall rise : 
Beneath a tree she sate to watch; but sleep o’ertook her eyes. 


Cuaprter IV. 
HERMAN’S SICKNESS. 


I. 
Twas now the time, when stepping down from her ethereal bowers, 
The touch of Spring’s dew-sandall’d feet kindles the earth with flowers. 
Fair rose the morn on Judah’s hills. And Miriam waked: a band 
Of earnest men drew nigh; there Christ led Herman by the hand. 
“ Woman, thy son’s restored to thee,” the blessed Jesus said ; 
And with a shriek of joy she clasp’d, she kiss’d, her Herman’s head ! 


II. 
And he, too, wept, like one in whom pride is o’ermaster’d last. 
Meanwhile, with modesty divine, Jesus away had pass’d. 
Then Miriam took her Herman’s hand, and led him to her home. | 
Quiet days pass’d: he lived like one by some strange blight o’ercome : 
Day was to him as night’s ghost: with austere serenity , 
He bow’d his doom’d head, and prepared himself quickly to die. 
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Il. 
His spirit pined, his days declined. His mother watch’d the while 
With silent grief, as if herself and him she could beguile : 
From morn to night watch’d: if he sigh’d, she rose at midnight oft, 


Stoop’d o’er his head, and touch’d his cheek with hers so kind and soft: 


And brought him food, true as the bird, that plies its little quest 
Around the hedges all day long, to still its yearning nest. 


Cuaprer V. 
HERMAN’S BLESSING. 


I. 
*Twas now the golden autumn-tide. Herman lay on his bed: 
Through a small lattice on his face the yellow light was shed :— 
“ Is it the matin hour, mother ?”—for she was near at hand. 
“ No, my dear boy; the setting sun shines sweetly o’er our land: 
With songs unto the fountains go the maids in a long train ; 
Why loiterest thou, dear idle one ? Up, list to them again. 


II. 
“ Loved wert thou by them all.—I see th’ illumined hills of oak; 
Valleys, where bow the cumber’d trees ‘neath autumn’s mellow yoke; 
The glitt’ring streams; the upstay’d heavens of glory o’er our head. 
The barley-harvest days are come,—I see the reapers spread. 
Be up, my boy! be up, fair boy ! and make thy mother glad: 
Sure health is dawning on thy face ; and we shall ne’er be sad.” 


Il. 
He raised his head with fearful haste ; but drooping nature fail’d : 
Feebly he groan’d. Yet, yet with might his filial heart prevail’d ; 
Again he rose ; he took her hand ;—* Eternal God above, 
Keep this tried mother when I die, and recompense her love! 
Her very love has almost been my cursing minister, 
So solemn has it made my life, so full of cares for her. 


Iv. 
“ Keen as the wild wolf's following o’er the glazed wintry waste, 
Biting the blast, whetting his fangs, upon the prey to haste, 
She hunted my distemper’d life—her heart could ne’er stand still !— 
Even where the sun unseals the snows, high on the perilous hill. 
Of whom but thee? of none but thee, thou mother, dearest, best! 
Speak I: Beneath thy weight of love my spirit lies oppress’d. 


v. 
“ I die from thee: I soon must go: my days are a swift stream : 
Thy fond hopes must be shatter’d like the frailty of a dream. 

Yet fear not; He that heal’d thy son, shall soothe thee o’er my dust ; 
And thou shalt raise thy forehead crown’d with an immortal trust ; 
And, with salvation beautified, to thee it shall be given 

To walk, with the redeem’d on high, the starry floor of Heaven. 


VI. 
“ What shall I say, that when I die my mother may not weep ? 
My blood, my life, would I could frame into one blessing deep! 
Spring, and dew-dropping heaven, each star of a influence, 
Trees weeping balms, all precious things —O! | would not go hence, 
Till I could bless thee with all things! Hear me yet—” 

“ Nay: cease, cease! 

I love thee so! I love thee so! J cannot be at peace! 
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VI. 
“ But to the Holy City I this night, this hour, will haste : 
Jesus is there: mercy I'll have.” Beside his bed she placed 
Food—would not hear his kind reproof—hasted away—paused—turn’d— 
Again bent o’er him, and witli love unutterable burn’d— 
Pray’d leave to go—staid not to hear denial or assent: 
And all the night led by the moon, wide o’er the hills she went. 


Cuapter VI. 
MIRIAM AT THE HILL OF CALVARY. 


I. 
At dawn she reach’d Jerusalem. But Jesus was not there ; 
For he was gone to Galilee: She turn’d with mute despair ; 
With weary limbs retraced her path. Months slowly roll’d away ; 
Yet Herman lived, passing through each gradation of decay. 
Then Miriam was assured that Christ was in Jerusalem, 
And through the silent night again she went in quest of him. 


Il. 
The morn arose. And Miriam heard the sound of camel bells. 
Another step—before her far a whiten’d valley swells : 
For from wide lands, and distant isles, the Passover could still 
Bring up the scatter’d tribes of God unto his holy hill : 
With tents the gorgeous vale was fill’d; but all deserted stood, 
Save that some slaves went here and there to give the camels food. 


:; Ill. 
To Miriam’s question they replied that men were gone to see 
A strange impostor crucified with thieves on Calvary. 
Then went she on until she saw, above the city fair, 
The Temple like a snowy mount far up in the clear air. 
Around its upward-circling courts, she saw the forms of men, 
That bending westward look’d as if some distant thing to ken. 


Iv. 
Still was the sky. At once on them a mighty whirlwind fell, 
And toss’d their garments seen afar ; and Drought with many a swell 
The city’s din tumultuous. A blind and smothering fear 
On Miriam came ; with breathless haste she to the gates drew near, 
Pass’d through the hurrying streets, and gain’d the foot of Calvary. 
She turn’d—a pomp processional, and shouting crowds, were nigh. 


. Vv. 
She saw—blind to all else, she saw Him whom she came to seek, 
Bearing his cross: and thorns were crush’d around that brow so meek! 
Immortal anguish held his face; yet temper’d with a look 
That seem’d prepared, no shame, no pain, from mortal man to brook ; 
Ready to burst all bands, to flash, put indignation on, 
To shake—to thunder-strike—to quell his foes as from a throne. 


VI. 
This was his majesty. Yet still patience his aspect bound. 
How can she ask, in such an hour, his help? He turn’d half round; 
She felt that he read all her heart, when on her face was stay’d 
That eye, like an abyss of love: With clasped hands she pray’d, 
Mute lips, eyes veil’d with reverent hope. He turn’d from her again ; 
Yet left her to believe, with joy, her prayer had not been vain, — 
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VII. 
How can she selfish be ? How dare she leave that hill? She burn’d 
With holy gratitude to Christ: Upward she slowly turn’d; 

She saw the throngs go closing up ; the winding pomp before 

A lustre all unnatural upon its ensigns bore, 

Beneath a burning sun that smote the summit of the hill. 

An ominous cloud, behind, o’erhung the City dark and still. 


VIII. 

Softly she join’d a company of women. And they stood 

Afar, and oft with quick short look the glancing summit view’d. 
They saw not what was done,—from this the greater was their fear. 
Mute, with white lips, forward they bent as if some shriek to hear. 
Horror on Miriam fell: she thought of Herman, and was glad 

That in his sickness a just cause to haste away she had. 


Ix. 

She went; yet oft look’d back : She saw th’ uplifted cross at last, 
And shriek’d, and faster went till she the gates of Zion pass’d. 

She pass’d the silent vale of tents, the camels grazing wide ; 

The glittering streams shone in the sun, and shone the mountain side ; 
A forest near, when she its first outstanding trees had won, 

A horror of great darkness fell: the quenched day was done. 


x. 

She went into the night-lock’d wood. Silence reign’d, like th’ old sleep 
That watch’d life’s gates, ere God call’d up Being from the hoar deep. 
Then a sound shook the mountain bars, 4s when some fallen pile 

Of ages sends a dull far voice o’er sea and sounding isle. 

Without a breath the forest shook; and then the earth was rock’d; 
And trees fell crashing all around ; and birds of night were shock’d 


xI. 

From out their rifted nests : screaming, with helpless wings they beat 
The ground, and came and fiercely peck’d, fluttering o’er Miriam’s feet. 
Steps, as if shod with thunder, ran. Through the infested wood, 
Slowly had Miriam groped her way, and in its skirts she stood, 

When all at once burst forth the day from out the folds of night; 

And with rebounding glory flash’d along the heavens of light. 


xIl. 

Wedges of terror clove her heart: stumbling she hasted on 

With dazzled eyes, she reach’d her home—her Herman’s life was gone! 
Reeling she turn’d—rush’d blindly forth—wildly her sorrow burst— 
Back to her couch she flew—she kiss’d his dead lips: then she cursed 
Her journey, cursed that darkness strange, and beat her breast, and cried, 
“ Had I not gone—had I been here, my Herman had not died!” 


Cuaprter VIL 
MIRIAM’S INTERVIEW WITH HER SAINTED DAUGHTER, JUDITH, 


Il. 
The“ bread of men,”* and “ cup” were o’er, the minstrels forth were gone; 
And in the middle watch of night sate Miriam all alone, 
Sleepless, in silent sorrow rock’d, with fixed gaze intense 
On him dress’d for the grave, her last, still dear, inheritance. 





* Ezekiel, xxiy, 17, + Jeremiah, xxvi, 7. ¢ Matthew, ix, 23, 
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“ Peace !” said a voice, like the far-off whisper of a soft wave ; 
She started, turn’d, she saw—“ My child! my Judith from the grave |” 


Il. 
With lips apart, with nar heart, gazed Miriam on a form, 
Lovely beyond the power of death, the grave’s polluting worm. 
A lucid air enswathed her head. How excellent are they, 
Dear God, thy ransom’d ones ! On her consummate forehead lay 
The moonlight of eternal peace, solemn and very sweet. 
A snowy vesture beautiful came flowing o’er her feet. 


II. 
*Tsee! Ido! methinks I see my dear immortal child! 
Come near me, God-given! Be not these the garments undefiled ? 
Those eyes, the spirit’s sainted wells, o’erflowing still with love, 
I know them! Ever look on me, my own celestial dove ! 
Art thou not come to take me hence, the awful worlds to see ? 
I long to go—I long to go, to dwell in Heaven with thee! 


IV. 
© Ah! no, ’tis but a dream !”—*“ Fear not, for I am ever thine !’” 
With beautiful tranqui'lity, with majesty divine, 
Forth stepp’d th’ unblemish’d Child of Life, and with a meek embrace, 
Folded her mother’s crowding heart, and kiss’d her breathing face :— 
“ Fear not: trust thou in Christ, who died this day mankind to save, 
By whose dear leave I come to thee, redeem’d from out the grave. 


v. 
“ Many have been, greatly beloved! thy days of trial sore, 
Bereavement, grief, wanderings, and pain; but these shall soon be o’er : 
And loss, woe, weariness, all pain, each want, each earthly load, 
Work the strange fiercely-linked chain that draws earth up to God. 
But look to Christ, th’ assured One, and thou for aye shalt stand 
In the Lord’s palaces of Life, in th’ uncorrupted land. 


VI. 
O! it is well with me, mother! No sin is there, no night; 
There be the bliss-enamell’d flowers bathed with the showers of light ; 
Rivers of crystal, shaded with the nations’ healing trees, 
Whose fadeless leaves, life-spangled, shake in the eternal breeze ; 
The shining, shining multitudes; the angels’ burning tiers ; 
And there God’s face ineffable lights the perpetual years !” 


Vit. 
Speak of thy father, holy Babe! my youth’s spouse, where is he ? 
Thy brother—he has left me too—O! are they saved like thee ? 
Then with great joy would I rejoice, and calmly wait the time 
To join you all in Heaven. But speak, child of th’ unfailing prime! 
Thy mother’s yet on earth—how lone? Shall they not also rise, 
And come this night anew to bless these old o’erwearied eyes?” 


VIII. 
* Fear not: rest thou in hope and peace. To thee, on earth below, 
More of the Spirits’ hidden world ’tis not allow’d to know. 
Now let me see my brother’s face ; night’s mid watch passes fleet, 
And in the Holy City I the risen saints must meet, 
To pass with them into the Heavens.” Silent, with trembling hands, 
Miriam from Herman’s face slowly undid the linen bands :— 


IX. 
« Judith, draw near and see his face; upon thy brother look.” 
And she drew near. Her glistering stole one moment ruffled shook ; 
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Like light in trmulous water gleam’d her eyes divine, as they 

Gazed on young Herman’s face as he in his bloodless beauty lay. 

With earth’s dear frailty temper’d still—Heaven’s great and perfect years 
Not yet attain’d—her eyes’ sweet cups ran o’er with silver tears. 


x. 

She parted on his lofty brow his locks of yellow hair ; 

She Kise'd his forehead and his lips; then with a sister’s care, 
Around his imaged face serene, the grave’s white folds she tied ; 
She took her mother by the hand, and led her from his side ; 
Then stood th’ ethereal creature clothed with waveless peace:—*“ Thy leave, ; 
Sweet mother, let me go; and say, dear one! thou wilt not grieve.” 


XI. 

“ I shall not grieve ; I will not grieve. But come, through the dark woods 
Thy mortal mother shall thee guide, and o’er the crossing floods. 

O! I am greatly glad for thee, my young lamb of the fold! 

Ceme near, and let me lead thee thus: thy mother gently hold! 

For thou art wash’d in our Christ’s blood! For thou art passing fair ! 

The very Spirit of God’s Heavens has breathed upon thy hair! 


XII. 

“ Now let me guide thee forth. Nay, nay, the thought is foolish all, 
That thou canst wandering err, that aught of ill can thee befall. 
Young dweller of the Heavens! mine own! the angels pure that be, 
Primeval creatures of God’s hand, in light excel not thee ! 

Those vivid eyes can look through night! No monster of the wild, 
Demon, or bandit of the cave, dares harm my sealed child! 


XIII. 

“ In dazzling globes those angels wait, to bear thee with swift might, 
O’er the bow’d tops of tufted woods to Zion’s holy height. 

Go then—Ah ! thou must go indeed!” She smiled—she turn’d to go; 
But Miriam caught her shining skirts with a mother’s parting woe, 

And knelt, and clasp’d her hands: Then turn’d the daughter of the skies, 
Raised—led the mourner to a couch, and breathed upon her eyes. 


XIV. 
Deep sleep on Miriam fell. With face meek as the moon of night, 
Far down in waveless water seen, a sleeping pearl of light, 
A moment gazed that child on her ; then brightening went. At morn, 
With “~ #1 through sorrow, Miriam saw to dust her Herman borne. 
Her faith was perfect now in Him whose blood for men had flow’d. 
Calm shone her evening life, and set in the bosom of her God. 


END OF THE DEMONIAC, 
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OPENING OF THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILROAD. 


Tue papers have amply done their 
duty in detailing minutely the various 
proceedings of that ever-memorable 
day, the 15th of September, the open- 
ing of the railroad—a day, I will 
venture to say, speaking numerically, 
which has made a greater impression 
upon a local population than any 
other within memory of man. But 
still, as every individual who was 
present to witness that extraordinary 
exhibition, had his own little private 
catalogue of observations, perhaps a 
few “epea pteroenta” written “cur- 
rente calamo,” of one amongst the 
multitudinous eye-witnesses, may 
prove acceptable; winged words, 
written with running pens, are, in 
truth, the best adapted to the temper 
of the times, when the heads of thou- 
sands are in a whirl ; when time and 
space are fast hiding their diminished 
heads, and universal ubiquity, by 
universal suffrage, is announced to 
be the order of the day. 

Happy he who could find a lod- 
ging of any kind in the town of Li- 
verpool ; but whether on beds of 
board, or beds of down, or beds of 
roses, I doubt much whether on that 
night any of the morrow’s favoured 
spectators indulged in their average 
quantum of sleep. There was a fe- 
verish conspiracy of pleasure, of 
curiosity, and perhaps, beyond what 
many chose to express or encourage, 
of solemn forebodings, of secret pre- 
sentiments, of those qualms and mis- 
givings of all sorts and sizes, which 
are wont to haunt timid minds when 
placed in situations to which they 
are unused. “I would give the world 
for a seat in the locomotives,” said 
one; “I would not venture the sole 
of my foot in them, as I value my 
life,’ said another; such was the 
antipodal extent and scale of opinion. 
Aboutfour o’clock inthe morning our 
slumbers were disturbed by a bleak 
autumnal whistling of wind, accom- 
panied with driving showers patter- 
ing inst the window. The sky 
looked dismally lowering, and the 
scud, as it flew by, gave but poor 
hope of the goodly day so ardently 
wished for. The rain did, however, 
cease ; and the scud melting away 
disclosed patches of blue sky, gradu- 
ally enlarging; in which the best of 
omens appeared, in the form of some 


ten or a dozen swallows soaring in 
the air. In short, by seven o’clock, all 
were up, and all in spirits, literally 
—— basking in the full sun- 
shine of hope, as its rays glanced 
upon the early breakfast-table. — 
Proceeding towards the scene of ac- 
tion, the whole country seemed alive; 
every lane was filled ; every field was 
sprinkled with multitudes in their 
best and brightest apparel; some 
moving to the right, some to the left, 
crossing each other, as a seaman 
would say, on different tacks ; but all 
nevertheless in motion for the same 
end ; each hastening to take his sta- 
tion in the point selected in his 
judgment as the best, to witness the 
opening of the railroad. On reach- 
ing the more immediate suburbs of 
Liverpool, the plot began to thicken 
tenfold; avenues of approach were 
partially blocked up; streets assu- 
med a choking inaccessible aspect ; 
while roofs, ridges, and pinnacles, 
wherever they commanded a view 
of the line of operation, were thickly 
studded with spectators, often in the 
most perilous situations. Near the 
entrance of the great tunnel, two 
lofty insulated chimneys, in the form 
of beautifully proportioned columns, 
had been erected, for the steam en- 
gines destined to draw waggons up 
the long inclined plane, undermi- 
ning the whole length of the town. 
From the orifice of these spiry 
shafts, about half-a-dozen gallant 
fellows thrust their figures, having, 
by perseveringly burrowing their 
way through the draft bore, fully en- 
titled themselves to unquestionably 
the very best seat that could be ima- 
gined. Not far from these chimneys 
stood a windmill, in which, as all la- 
bour was suspended, the sails were 
furled, and the machinery at rest, 
and from the radiating lattice-work 
one individual, whose head must 
have been hard and immovable as 
Memnon’s, had very coolly laid him- 
self out; and there, with folded 
arms, in perfect composure, sat 
through the morning on the narrow 
ledge of one of the skeleton arms, 
where a squirrel might have been 
excused for manifesting nervous 
symptoms, looking down from his 
airy seat on the busy world below, 
with as little apprehension as a jack- 
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daw on the weathercock of a cathe- 
dral. After shewing our tickets, the 
scene was changed. In a sort of area, 
surrounded by offices and high walls, 
were drawn up two ranges of car- 
riages of every shape and quality, 
from the gorgeous car of triumph, 
decorated with gold and crimson, to 
plain homely unadorned butter-and- 
egg sort of market carts—much the 
kind of collection that might be 
made from a compound of the Lord 
Mayor’s show and Epsom races. 
Here was just such a procession, as 
myreaders may recollect on old Chi- 
nese screens, smart figures, gay dres- 
ses, musicians, wheeled carriages, all 
jostled together, with the character- 
istic ornaments (after the Chinese 
fashion) of a profusion of little flags, 
red, blue, brown, yellow, and green, 
all flapping and fluttering in the 
wind. All the world seemed collect- 
ed in the same spot; not only nine- 
tenths of those I knew in the neigh- 
bouring counties were there, but 
three-fourths, at least, of my whole 
circle of friends, from Pekin, west- 
ward to the Pacific. Nay more, 
some few persons crossed me whom 
I had long ceased to consider as 
tenants of this world; but there they 
were, all alive, with happy, smiling, 
merry looks, like every body eise 
about them. The ill-humoured had, 
for the time being, put their ill- 
humour into their pockets; the 
frightened lost sight of their fears; 
the fretful had neither time nor in- 
clination to be peevish. It was like 
the jubilee of the Jews, when all 
grievances were forgotten; enmities 
and heart-burnings evaporated like 
smoke, and the very Quakers, throw- 
ing aside their gravity, looked as gay 
as larks, and joined in the general 
joyousness. 

This was our state. Alas! who 
could have surmised, at such a mo- 
ment, that within the short space of 
another hour, this all-pervading joy 
should be exchanged for one per- 
vading gloom—under a solemn les- 
son of man’s mortality, and the frail 
tenure upon which his existence is 
held. 

All had, at length, taken their seats, 
all, like the Gilpin family, “ agog to 
dash through thick and thin,” when 
the noon of the day’s work, 
the Duke of Wellington, was an- 
nounced, walking down the vacant 
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space between the carriages; his 
keen penetrating eye seemed, at the 
same identical moment, to recognise 
every individual, while, with a hearty 
laugh of surprise, he testified his 
satisfaction at the strange situation 
in which he, like the rest of the 
world, found himself so suddenly 
placed. To every carriage, or set 
of carriages, a trumpeter was ap- 
pointed; in addition to which, a full 
military band was stationed at the 
head of the procession. On his 
entrance, each performer, in succes- 
sion, burst into action, with lungs 
inflated and cheeks ready to crack, 
as he caught sight of the Great Cap- 
tain of the age. Accordingly, by 
the time the foremost had well 
established himself in his part, the 
next had taken up the wondrous 
note, and so on through the line, 
till bar, time, and tune, were inextri- 
cably intermingled ; all, however, ha- 
ving one and the same object in view, 
viz. to give full effect to “ See the 
Conquering Hero Comes!” In the 
midst of this din of harmony, a 
gun was fired within a few yards; 
at the sound of which, as its smoke 
curled above the walls, the leading 
carriages were slowly launchedaway, 
each set following at short intervals, 
till the whole, gliding from the area, 
entered the smaller tunnel, with a 
low rumbling sound, as the iron 
wheels revolved on their iron beds. 
This minor tunnel, of 100 yards or 
thereabouts, in length, was, whether 
accidentally or intentionally, (for the 
sake of effect,) I know not, almost 
dark; the little light, at least, there 
was, not being more than sufficient 
to make the darkness visible. If 
intentional, nothing could have been 
devised in better taste, giving double 
effect to the scene that awaited our 
emerging into broad daylight—a 
scene which few, if any, can ever 
hope to see equalled. The deep 
valley, cut out of the precipitous 
solid bank of rock, into which the 
two tunnels opened, was command- 
ed by positions, from whence, I am 
sure I speak within compass, above 
twenty thousand eyes riveted upon 
one procession, now assembled, for 
the first time, on the true line of 
railway ; preparing for actual flight, 
as fast as eight fine engines could 
be harnessed ; all emitting columns 
of vapour, all steaming, puffing, and 
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blowing, as if every boiler and bar 
within or about them, would burst, 
or rive asunder. All ready! The 
signal was repeated, and away we 
flew, amidst clouds of steam, while 
the rocks re-echoed with the deafen- 
ing shouts of the myriads above and 
about us. I have said before that 
the papers have told all that can be 
told of sundry particulars, which it 
would be unnecessary again to notice. 
But no words of theirs or mine can 
convey an adequate notion of the 
magnificence (I cannot use a smaller 
word) of our progress. At first 
it was comparatively slow ; but soon 
we felt that we were indeed coine, 
and then it was that every person 
to whom the conveyance was new, 
must have been sensible that the 
adaptation of locomotive power was 
establishing a fresh era in the state 
of society ; the final results of which 
it is impossible to contemplate. On 
looking over the side, the earth, with 
its iron stripes on which we shot 
along, seemed like a vast riband un- 
rolling itself rapidly as we went. 
At one maximum of speed, the 

ebbles scarcely caught the eye; 

efore the sight was fairly fixed 
upon them, taey were far away and 
lost in the rear. The shouts of joy 
which greeted those in front, fell in 
their full gladsomeness on us, who 
rapidly filled up the intervening 
space; while those which bailed us 
as we passed, were destined to be 
the compliment to others, who in 
another instant occupied our place. 
At times it was difficult to recognise 
or distinguish the countenances of 
the long continuous lines of specta- 
tors, as they seemed to glide away, 
like painted figures swiftly drawn 
through the tubes of a magic lantern. 
One engine (for what reason I could 
not exactly ascertain, unless left free 
to exhibit its unfettered powers) 
was placed on the corresponding pa- 
rallel line of railway, so that, with- 
out interruption, it could move to 
and fro at pleasure. When we were 
at full speed, its coming was announ- 
ced; far behind, I saw it as a speck 
in the distance, but rapidly increasing 
in size, it became, if I may use the 
expression, in a few seconds, largely 
visible, and shot by us, as though we 
were jogging on quietly in a farmer’s 
market cart. Ina trice, having reach- 
ed the head of the column, it retro- 
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aded, and then exhibited what may 

e termed a frightful display of ve- 
locity, compounded not as before, 
when overtaking us, of our velocit 
to be deducted, but to be added. 
There was a loud whiz and a rattling 
of wheels; I could scarcely discern 
its form, as it bore down as if to 
crush all before it—a glance was all 
—it came and was gone—with a 
comparative speed (taking ours at 
twenty, and its own at about double) 
of nearly sixty miles an hour! 

In the rapid movement of these 
engines, there is an optical deception 
worth noticing. A spectator obser- 
ving their approach, when at extreme 
speed, can scarcely divest himself of 
the idea, that they are not enlarging 
and increasing in size rather than 
moving. I know not how to explain 
my meaning better, than by referring 
to the enlargement of objects in a 

hantasmagoria. At first the image 
is Canes discernible, but as it ad- 
vances from the focal point, it seems 
to increase beyond all limit. Thus 
an engine, as it draws near, appears 
to become rapidly magnified, and as 
if it would fll up the entire space 
between the banks, and absorb every 
thing within its vortex. 

Hitherto all had gone on to admi- 
ration, when a trifling accident oc- 
curred, rather of a satisfactory nature 
than otherwise, inasmuchas it proved 
that, what might theoretically be con- 
sidered green may, practically 
speaking, be of no consequence what- 
ever. One of our engine wheels, how 
I know not, contrived to bolt from 
the course—in plain words, it esca- 
ped from the rail, and ploughed along 
upon the clay, with no other incon- 
venience than an increase of friction, 
which damped ourspeed, and with the 
additional application of the break, 
soon brought us to an anchor. The 
engine, however, behind us, not be- 
ing aware of our mishap, came pelt- 
ing on at a smart pace, without re- 
ceiving its signal for checking motion 
in time. Accordingly, those on the 
look-out hastily called on their fel- 
low-passengers to be on their guard, 
and prepare for a jolt, which took 
place with a crash upon our rear, 
sufficiently loud and forcible to give 
an idea of what would happen, if by 
any strange chance it had charged us 
with the unrestrained impetuosity of 
its powers. 
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It is not necessary to describe how 
we were hailed in our progress with 
the enthusiastic cheers of wondering 
multitudes, rather let me mention 
the one exception. In passing by a 
dense mass of people, | observed, a 
few hundred yards distant from the 
road, a solitary being pursuing his 
daily work with as much indifference 
to what was going on as if he had 
been Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. He was ina field of oats; and 
there, with measured step, he slowly 
and leisurely followed the stroke of 
his scythe without a moment’s pause ; 
the broad flap of his hat was slouch- 
ed over his face, and neither head 
was raised, nor eye turned upward, 
to cast a single look upon the helter- 
skelter party flying by him on the 
wings of the wind. He continued his 
work with a dogged indifference and 
imperturbability, which, could it in 
charity have been attributed solely to 
steady and industrious habits, would 
go far to make one hate steadiness 
and industry for the rest of one’s life. 

The time for taking in water was 
now at hand. Each set of carriages 
was either stopping or slowly pro- 
ry ne | to their respective tanks. 
On looking out, Lobserved the Duke’s 
train drawn up parallel to another 
train, with a considerable number 
of persons on foot assembled in 
the intervening space; and, at the 
same time, I perceived an appear- 
ance of hustling, and stooping, and 
crowding together for which I could 
not well account. In another mo- 
ment, a gentleman rushed forth, 
and came running up the line to- 
wards us; as he neared, I saw evi- 
dently that he was much agitated, 
and pale, and breathless—in short, 
that something dreadful had hap- 
pened was obvious. At length he 
stopped, and fifty voices exclaimed, 
* Has any thing happened? What is 
the matter?” In astate of distracted 
nervousness, and in broken uncon- 
nected words, he at last broke silence 
—“Oh God! he is dead! He is kill- 
ed! he is killed !”—* Who, and when, 
and how ?” burst from every mouth ; 
the first passing thought on my own, 
and probably every other mind, be- 
ing, that some desperate and success- 
ful attempt had been made on the 
Duke’s life. The truth, however, soon 
spread like wildfire to the right and 
left, acting, as it fell upon every ear, 
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like a spell. Smiles and cheerful 
countenances were changed for one 
general gloom. Amongst those who 
were near the fatal spot, the first feel- 
ing was one of thankfulness, that 
their own immediate relative was 
not the victim; the next, and most 
permanent, was sympathy with the 
unhappy lady who saw her husband 
stretched, lacerated and bleeding, 
on the ground. A further sympathy 
was, I am sure, as generally and as 
sincerely felt—a sympathy with those 
entlemen, who, as directors, had 
or so long devoted themselves to 
the accommodation of the public, 
and looked forward to this day as a 
gratifying and auspicious termina- 
tion of their labours ; conscious, too, 
as they were, that had their printed 
directions, issued with the tickets, 
been adhered to, no such accident 
could by any possibility have oc- 
curred. , 

During the long interval spent in 
a state of uncertainty, individual 
feelings were vented in a variety of 
ways. Some were in tears, some 
retired from the crowd and paced 
hastily up and down the road, some 
seated themselves by the side in si- 
lence. Some stood absorbed, while 
others discussed the accident in little 
knots and parties—some were gesti- 
culating, while others were looking 
on speechless and motionless. 

The final decision being in favour 
of advancing, seats were resumed, 
and we moved on; but the buoyant 
exhilaration of the morning was 
past, and the whole now wore the 
sombre aspect of a funeral proces- 
sion. The military band was left to 
return as it could; I saw them, 
crest-fallen, picking their way home- 
ward through the mud and mire ; 
our trumpeters, who had hitherto 
rather overpowered us with their 
efforts, were ordered to keep silence, 
and no responsive greetings met the 
shouts of spectators, as yet in igno- 
rance of the sad event. The weather, 
too, began to assume a cheerless as- 
pect, and the lively face of a well- 
cultivated country was soon exchan- 
ged for the dreary wilds of Chatmoss, 
that Paradise of Will o’ the Wisps, 
snipes, and blue devils. 

Speaking of snipes reminds me of 
an anecdote which occurred not long 
since in this very place. One of the 
engineers, hurrying across the moss 
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upon his locomotive, started a couple 
of these birds, which accidentally 
took the same line of course. As 
races with snipes are of rare occur- 
rence in a man’s life, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity, and forthwith 
putting forth his whole physical 
powers, determined on trying the 
speed of his winged competitors. 
According to his own account, the 
contest, which continued neck and 
neck for some distance at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, terminated in 
his favour; the birds then wheeling 
off for the interior of the moss. 1 
have, however, very considerable 
doubts as to the conclusion drawn 
by the engineer, being perfectly con- 
fident that if by accident he did gain 
an advantage, the snipes most assu- 
redly were not at their high pressure 
speed ; for the flight of some of the 
slowest birds, the sparrow, the crow, 
and starling, for instance, averages 
thirty miles an hour; while others 
double, treble, and in some cases, as 
for example the swift, even quadru- 
ple that velocity. 

A heavy shower, with distant thun- 
der, tended little to raise our spirits 
in crossing this irreclaimable wilder- 
ness of nearty six miles in extent, 
continuing with more or less inter- 
mission till the end of our journey. 

The population, which had for a 
time been thinly assembled, now, as 
we approached Manchester, became 
dense in a geometrical ratio. Strag- 
gling parties were succeeded by lines 

eeper and more closely packed 
every yard we proceeded. 

Up to this point, an organized po- 
lice had kept a passage open, and 
little or no inconvenience or obstruc- 
tion was experienced ; but now we 
were entering upon a world bidding 

‘defiance to order, and closing in up- 
on the carriages on every side. 

To have proceeded with even mo- 
derate speed, must have caused the 
inevitable death of hundreds. It was 
no longer in detached masses, how- 
ever large, that human beings were 
now crowded to suffocation, but as 
far as the eye could reach, on points 
commanding any thing like a view, 
was one vast sea of people, on whom 
it was impossible to look without 
sensations of apprehension, or to re- 
flect without dread on the probable 
consequences, had we returned to 
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Liverpool, and disappointed a mob 
already primed for explosion. 
Malicious incendiaries were at 
hand, ready to fan any thing into a 
flame. It was well known, that for 
some days previous to the 15th, evil- 
disposed persons had been busy.— 
One wretch had, it was said, pre- 
pared some thousands of tri-color 
cockades for gratuitous distribution ; 
but to what extent they were really 
issued, or where they were display- 
ed, I know not, it so happening that 
four instances only came under my 
immediate cbservation; three con- 
sisting merely of short scraps of 
blue, white, and red ribbon, pinned 
to the button-holes of fellows of the 
very lowest description ; the fourth, 
however, decorated a personage of 
such eminent consequence in his own 
estimation, that it would be an act 
of injustice to pass over unnoticed 
so perfect a pattern, the very beau- 
ideal of that class of deputy candle- 
snuffers to Hunt and Cobbett, here 
and there to be met with in our pro- 
vincial towns. He had succeeded, 
by good luck, in establishing himself 
on a little insulated mound of hard- 
ened mud or rubbish, somewhat 
apart from the rest of his fraternity. 
There he stood, sole monarch of the 
soil, with arms a-kimbo, upholding 
his squab, broad-faced, and broad- 
bodied, coarse figure, by the assist- 
ance of a stout stick, which propped 
him up on the right side, with the 
evident intent of attracting notice, 
arrayed, as he was, with a profusion 
of collars, cockades, bunches, and 
bows of tricolor ribbon, fluttering 
from every band and button-hole; 
and affecting to look with sovereign 
contempt on the aristocratical page- 
antry, and, no doubt, convinced 
within himself, that the noble Duke 
and his party were quailing beneath 
the gaze of so important a repre- 
sentative of Radicalism; and, in good 
truth, if physiognomy may be taken 
as a test of intention, they had good 
reason so to do, were there the slight- 
est prospect of he and his worthy 
associates having ever the power of 
putting the said intentions into exe- 
cution. That coadjutors might be 
found was likely enough, from a very 
transient inspection of the unsight- 
ly rabble, who, having broken all 
bounds, and filled up the road, ac- 
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tually compelled us to force a pas- 
sage, at the risk, in spite of the ut- 
most caution and skill, of playing the 
part of the a car, and crush- 
ing human beings at every step. 
How different, in all respects, from 
the crowds we had left in the morn- 


ing! 

n or near Liverpool but one sen- 
timent seemed to prevail, that of 
doing honour to the day by a display 
of honest, loyal feeling. Clothed in 
their Sunday best, the Liverpool, and 
other assembled crowds along the 
road, cheered us with repetitions of 
those hearty, sailor-like shouts, which 
come home at once to the heart, and 
admit of no misconstruction. Here, 
on the other hand, thousands pressed 
about us, “ shewing no sign,” but 
watching us pass with looks of sul- 
len or insolent indifference. A slo- 
venly, ragged set, with hair uncomb- 
ed and beards unshaven, with waist- 
coats open, exhibiting unwashed skin, 
dirty linen, and bare necks, they pre- 
sented the same character of “a rude 
people,” as old Strype the Chroni- 
cler described them some hundred 
years ago. 

But as the eye wandered over 
this vast ocean of human beings, 
other trains of thought passed across 
the mind. Some serious enough, 
— weight from the recent 
and prominent feature of the day. 
What a congregated mass of life! 
How, and where, was each individual 
gee to be classed hereafter ? and 

y what unerring fiat of justice, tem- 
pered with mercy, was the fate of 
each to be for ever fixed? How 
many had treasured up, or duly ana- 
lysed, the talent committed to his 
care; how many had cast it aside 
with the indifference of the brute that 
perisheth ! Then came considera- 
tions as to the quantum of benefit 
derived by the world from this ac- 
cumulation of bodies and brains. 
What per centage of good or evil 
was in store from the march of in- 
tellect amongst them? In the midst 
of these and similar reveries, the 
speech of an orator in London sud- 
denly came to my recollection, who, 
immediately after the king’s acces- 
sion, in moralising upon the num- 
bers he had seen collected, took oc- 
casion to wonder that earth should 
ever be found wherein to bury them. 
At the time, I must confess that his 





observation and his wonder seemed 
very unnecessary ; for even now, 
where the numbers were ten, if not 
twentyfold greater, there appeared 
to me no manner of difficulty in the 
case. We had just passed a bury- 
ing-ground sufficiently spacious and 
deep for the population of the whole 
United icingdou. Chatmoss would 
at any moment swallow the whole of 
such an assemblage at a meal, and 
digest every man, woman, and child 
of them ina month. Following up 
the idea, however, and shifting it to 
other worldly requisites, I could not 
help marvelling at the quantity of 
beds such a host would require, how 
many acres of mattresses must be 
laid to provide a suitable dormitory. 
Then as to their commissariat—what 
droves of oxen to be boiled, roasted, 
or salted down, for a simple dinner ; 
and what an infinity of cultivated 
lands to afford for each but one single 
loaf of bread!—The gross amount 
assembled on that day has been va- 
riously estimated; my own idea, on 
the following data, is, that it could 
not have been less than four hundred 
thousand. Liverpool, with its ad- 
joining villages and seafaring popu- 
lation,say ... . . .~ 150,000 
Manchester parish, including 
Salford, say . . . . . 187,000 





Making anaggregate of about 337,000 


From this we must, however, make 
a certain deduction for servants and 
others of necessity left at home; but 
these again may be fairly balanced 
by the extraordinary accession of 
strangers flocking from all parts of 
the world into those towns. The 
additional numbers may, without dif- 
ficulty, be brought up from the thick- 
ly inhabited manufacturing districts, 
and numerous large towns within 
easy distance of the railroad, which 
poured forth indefinite numbers, pla- 
cing every coach, cart, waggon, and 
horse, in requisition on this memo- 
rable day.—Another mode of com- 
putation, collected from observation, 
would yield a still larger amount. 
Calling the whole distance, in rough 
numbers, thirty miles, and allowing 
a sufficiency of space per head, we 
shall have a continuous single line on 
either side the railway, of about 8000 
for every mile; but as, with the ex- 
ception of Chatmoss, the crowds, if 






























drawn out, would, I think, have far 
exceeded that number, probably 
~— a double, and, in many parts, 
a treble rank for miles, the total 
amount of four hundred thousand 
(they were estimated by many at 
five) will appear to be far from over- 
rated. To form some idea of the cu- 
riosity excited, and avidity for satis- 
fying it, a reference might be made 
to the number of stands erected in 
every eligible position on the line ; 
one, for instance, near the great via- 
duct and embankment at Sankey, was 
advertised to accommodate no less 
than a thousand persons ; and, in or- 
der to command respectability, tick- 
ets were issued at ten shillings and 
sixpence, including conveyance to 
and from certain laces, and a hand- 
some collation. We passed it before 
the sad catastrophe, all in the highest 
spirits, preparing to fill up the time 
till our return by a ball. ‘The musi- 
cians had taken their seats, and dan- 
cing had commenced, when such was 
the paralyzing effect of the accident, 
so general the sympathy, that the mo- 
ment the news was received, by a 
simultaneous wish, the music was 
ordered away, and every symptom of 
festivity suspended. 

The morning, so joyously spent at 
the western end of the line, had not 
been idly passed at its eastern ter- 
mination. If Liverpool arose with 
the lark to witness our departure, 
Manchester had taken an early break- 
fast to be in readiness for our arrival. 
Large warehouses had been appro- 
priated for our accommodation, and 
tables amply provided for a luxuri- 
ous repast. In addition to these, an 
extensive platform, in an adjacent 
warehouse, had been reserved for a 
respectable selection of spectators, 
anxious to hail the first appearance 
of the procession. Unfortunately for 
them, no precaution had been taken 
to guard against the weather, and as 
the lowering clouds from the west- 
ward had bestowed their contents 
upon them at an earlier hour, caps, 
bonnets, pelisses, and patience, were 
beginning to be the worse for the 
wear, even before the time appointed 
for our approach. But that time 
passed, and still we came not—an- 
other hour passed, and still no tidings. 

In the absence of certainty rumour 
began to be busy. Apprehension 
had before been excited by the sight 
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of a troop of dragoons in full trot, 
defiling over a bridge, in the direc- 
tion of Liverpool, summoned, it was 
said, to disperse a mob at Eccles, 
who had collected in force, and were 
tearing up the railway. This alarm 
was in due time relieved by the re- 
turn of the dragoons, rather angry 
from their fruitless errand, having 
found the railroad perfectly safe— 
no mob at all, and nothing damaged 
but their own best jackets and pan- 
taloons, by the drenching rain. How- 
ever, that something had happened, 
that the progress had been interrupt- 
ed, was obvious ; and the clattering 
of thunder over head, added to the 
nervous excitement of the situation, 
and the presentiments and forebo- 
dings of those who had friends en 
route, soon rose te their utmost 
height. At this moment the signal- 
gun fired, a distant cheer was heard 
along the line, and the cloudy va- 
pour of an engine was seen above 
the houses. Umbrellas were lower- 
ed, every head stretched to the ut- 
most, when the cheer gradually died 
away, as the Northumbrian, the 
Duke’s engine, with a single car at- 
tached to it, dashed through the line 
of soldiers, appointed to guard the 
railway, to the front of the great 
warehouse : and in another moment 
the cry of “A surgeon!” “Lord Wil- 
ton wantsa surgeon!” spread through 
the crowd. 

One of the most eminent was 
within call. While he went off for 
his instruments, the engine hurried 
back to Eccles to replenish its boil- 
er. In an incredibly short time both 
again met on the same spot. The 
boiler had been filled, the instru- 
ments procured, and away again flew 
the Northumbrian on its painful mis- 
sion. In about another hour the 
train arrived, and all excepting the 
Duke descended to take refresh- 
ment; but this fatal event had not 
only cast insuperable gloom over all 
and every thing, but disorganized the 
admirably arranged plans of the day. 
We were expected in Liverpool at 
four. It was now past that hour and 
we were still at Manchester—even- 
ing was setting in—the sky was over- 
cast—heavy dark clouds threatened 
a settled downfall—but the majority 
of the engines were absent taking in 
water. Hints had reached the po- 
lice, that the populace in the sub-« 
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urbs had evinced symptoms of im- 
patience and turbulence; earlier in 
the day, respectable pyaar walk- 
ing amongst them, had found it un- 
pleasant, and latterly they had taken 
to the practical joke, so well suited 
to their character and taste, of be- 
spattering the more decently dressed 
who came within reach,with clay and 
mud. Under such circumstances, it 
was decided that the Duke’s train of 
carriages should move off with the 
engines already arrived, leaving the 
remainder, consisting of about twenty 
vehicles, containing upwards of six 
hundred passengers, to follow as 
soon as the other engines arrived. 
Five o’clock came, but none appear- 
ed, when word was brought that the 
ducal train had unluckily taken the 
same line as the returning engines ; 
and that, as they could not pass each 
other, there was no alternative but 
for the Duke to retrace his steps to 
Manchester, through the now unmd4- 
nageable mob, or drive our engines on 
before him to Liverpool. Of course 
the former was deemed the most ad- 
visable, and we had nothing for it but 
to wait in patience for their return, 
employing our leisure in pondering 
upon how and where the night was 
to be passed if they did not return 
at all, an event considered to be by no 
means improbable. Soon after five 
o'clock, however, our hopes were re- 
vived by the unexpected appearance 
of three engines, which had, it ap- 
peared, not been caught up with 
the rest, and with these, at a quarter 
after five, the whole remaining train 
commenced its retreat. Whether, 
that in the person of the Duke, the 
main attraction had been withdrawn, 
or that the rain from above, or the 
sloppiness from below, had damped 
their ardour, I cannot say, but we 
met with comparatively little ob- 
struction, and finally cleared the 
suburbs without running over or 
being assailed by a single radical. 
Over-weighted as our three engines 
were, they evinced their power, by 
dragging us on with considerable 
speed, particularly over Chatmoss, 
which we passed ({ believe, in great 
measure, because it has a fall from 
the dead level of one in about 1200) 
at the smart rate of from eighteen to 
twenty miles an hour, But as fre- 


quent delays, from various causes, 
occurred, our progress was, on the 
whole, tedious, and we were in dark- 
ness before we had completed half 
our journey; about nine o’clock, a 
cry was raised that two other engines 
were bearing down upon us, and with 
these harnessed on to the rest, we 
hoped for aspeedy termination of the 
remainder. But all their united efforts 
were found incompetent to the task 
of taking such a load up the inclined 
plane near Sutton, and the gentlemen 
accordingly dismounted, in number 
about 400, to walk this ascending 
mile. There was something more 
striking perhaps than agreeable in 
this part of the day’s work. The five 
engines throwing out jets of sparks 
into the air, which were carried far 
away by the wind, while the roadway 
was sprinkled with fiery particles fall- 
ipg from the furnace grates, the flames 
casting a bright golden light on the 
clouds of condensing steam which 
were constantly escaping—all com- 
bined to produce astrange but sombre 
illumination, gleaming partially on 
the long train of carriages, succeeded 
by such a numerous escort. Little 
more remains to be told. Suffice it 
to add, that about half past ten, the 
whole train defiled through the large 
tunnel, landing its six hundred and 
odd passengers, in a pitch-dark night, 
in a remote part of the town, far dis- 
tant from the inns and hotels with 
which they were acquainted, hurry- 
ing about in confusion, in search of 
carriages which had driven off, or 
separated friends whom they were 
destined not to find. Many, never 
dreaming of such a delay, having se- 
cured no beds, and, therefore, in a 
state of utter uncertainty where they 
were to procure house room for the 
night; with the further conviction, 
that horses to take them away were 
not to be got on any terms. Strange 
adventures must have fallen to the 
lot of some, in such a scene of con- 
fusion, unpalatable enough at the 
time, though now, when nought is left 
but retrospection, leaving pleasant as 
well as painful reminiscences of a 
day whose counterpart they can never 
expect to see again. 
A Rater, 
20th Sept. 1830, 
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Poctes Ambrosianac, 
No. LI. 


XPH AEN LYMMOLION KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
x. 
pHoc. ap Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “ ’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr, 


Scene—Blue Parlour ;— Time, eight o’ctock ;—Nortu, SHEPHERD, and Jug. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wauicu o’ us three, I wonner, looks best at the settin’ in o’ another wun- 
ter ? I suspeck it’s me—for to say naething o’ the jug, wha has lost his nose, 
you’re getting mair and mair spinnleshankit, sir, ilka year—as for your 
hauns, ane may see through them—and a’thegither you’re an interesting 
atomy o’ the auld, school—I fear we’re gaun to lose you, sir, during the 
season. But dinna mind, sir—ye sal] hae a moniment erected to you by a 
grateful nation on the Calton-hill—and ships comin’ up the Firth—steamers, 
smacks, and ithers—amang them now and then a man o’ war—will never 
notice the Parthenon, a’ glowerin’ through telescopes at the mausoleum 0’ 
Christopher North. 

NORTH. 

I desire no other monument, James, than a bound set of the Magazine in 
the library of every subscriber. Yes—my immortal ambition is to live in 
the libraries and liberties of my native land. 

SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man! 

NORTH. 

James, I kNow MysEL¥. [| am neither a great nor a small—but a middle- 
sized man. 





SHEPHERD. 
What the deevil! dinna ye belang to the Sax Feet Club ? 
NORTH. 
No. The Fine Fellows invite me to their Feasts and Festivals—and I am 
roud to be their guest. But my stature is deficient the eighth part of an 
inch ; and I could not submit to sit at any board below either the Standard 
or the Salt. 
SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man! 

NORTH. 

Iam not a curious creature, James, but a commonplace Christian. As 
to my intellectual stature—and of that I spoke when I said that I am but a 
middle-sized man—it is, I am satisfied, the stature best adapted for the 
enjoyment of tranquil happiness in this world. I look along the many levels 
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of life—and lo! they seem to form one immense amphitheatre. Below me 
are rows, and rows, and rows of well-apparelled people—remember I speak 
figuratively of the mind—who sometimes look up—ungrudgingly and un- 
envyingly—to where I am sitting—smiling on me as on one belonging to 
their own order, though placed by Providence—august Master of these 
august Ceremonies—a little loftier in the range of seats in a half-moon 
circling the horizon, and crowded to overflowing with the whole human 
race. 
SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man! 

NORTH. 

I beg your pardon—but I did not hear you, James—will you repeat that 
again | 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. I makes a pint o’ never sayin’ the same thing twice owre for ony 

man—except a deaf ane—and only to him gin he uses a lug-trumpet. 
NORTH. 

Then looking right and left, James, I behold an immense multitude sit- 
ting, seemingly on the same altitude with myself—somewhat more richly- 
robed than our brethren beneath—till, lifting up my eyes, lo! the Magnates, 
and Potentates, and Princes, and Kings of all the shadowy worlds of mind, 
magnificently arrayed, and belonging rather to the heavens than to the 
earth ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man! ( Aside.) I micht din thae words intil his lug fifty 
times without his catchin’ their meanin’—for whan the auld doited body 
begins haverin’ about himsell, he’s deaf to a’ things else in the creawtion. 

NORTH. 

Monuments! Some men have been so glorious, James, that to build up 
something in stone to perpetuate that glory, seems of all futile attempts the 
most futile, and either to betray a sinful distrust of their immortality, or a 
wretched ignorance of the 


* Power divine of sacred memories,” 


which will reign on earth, in eternal youth, ages and ages and ages after the 
elements have dissolved the brass or marble, on which were vainly en- 
graven the consecrated and undying names ! 
SHEPHERD. 
A noble sentiment, beau——-—— 
NORTH. 

A monument to Newton! a monument to Shakspeare! Look up to Hea- 
ven—look into the Human Heart. Till the planets and the passions—the 
affections and the fixed stars are extinguished—their names cannot die. 

SHEPHERD (starting up.) 

A moniment to Sir William Wallace! A moniment to William Tell! Look 
at the mountains of Scotland and Switzerland—listen to their cataracts— 
— to the light on the foreheads—listen to the music on the lips of the 

ree— 
“ Kings of the Desert, men whose stately tread 
Brings from the dust the sound of Liberty !” 


NORTH. 

A noble sentiment, James, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you're a cu- 
rious cretur—a Great Man! 

SHEPHERD. 

What! You’ve been sookin’ in my flattery a’ the time,’ye auld sinner— 
and noo turn intil a banter on mysell the compliment I paid you fra the verra 
bottom o’ my heart? You're a queer deevil.—Hoo hae ye stood the wea- 
ther this season, sir ? 
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NORTH. 

Weather! It never deserved the name of weather, James, even during 

that muddy and mizzly misnomer—Summer; while the Autumn—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel, do ye ken, sir, that I never saw in a’ my born days, what I cou’d 
wi’ a safe conscience hae ca’d—bad weather ? The warst has aye had some 
redeemin’ quality about it that enabled me to thole it without yawmerin’. 
Though we mayna be able to see, we can aye think o’ the clear blue lift. 
Weather, sir, ablins no to speak very scientially in the way o’ meteoro- 
logical observation—but rather in a poetical, that is, religious spirit—may 
be defined, I jalouse, “ the expression o’ the fluctuations and modifications 
o’ feeling in the heart o’ the heevens, made audible, and visible, and tangible 
on their face and bosom.” That’s weather. 

NORTH. 
Something very beautiful might be written about weather—climate. 
SHEPHERD. 

But no by you—by me. Oh! heavens and earth! O God and man! what 
I—a shepherd—hae felt in a spring-shower ! The dry warld a’ at ance made 
dewy—dewy—dewy as the licht in the Angel o’ Mercy’s een, beheld by 
contrite sinner in a midnight dream! 

NORTH. 

James, your paw. 

SHEPHERD. 

A saft, fresh, silent change has been wrocht a’ ower the ootward creation 
—and a congenial change—as saft, as fresh, as silent, has likewise been 
wrocht within your ain heart. Music is maist harmonious—but not mair 
harmonious nor licht; for licht wears a coat o’ many colours—and lo! 
yonder is the web from which it was cut—hung aloft in the skies. 

NORTH. 
There spake at once the Ettrick Shepherd and the Tailor of Yarrow-Ford! 
SHEPHERD. 

The Rainbow !Is she not the Lady o’ Licht, the Queen o’ Colour, the 
Princess of Prisms, the Heiress Apparent o’ Air, and her Royal Highness 
of Heaven? O Thou! who bendest Beauty like a bridge across the val- 
ley—on which imagination’s eye may ken ceiestial shapes moving to 
and fro alang the braided battlements—Sun-begotten, Cloud-born Angel! 
Emblem, sign, and symbol of mercy and of peace! Storm-seeker and 
storm-subduer! Pathway—so sacred Superstition sings—between Heaven 
and Earth! Alike beautiful is thy coming and thy going—and no soul 
so savage as not for a while to saften, as thy Apparition comes gradually 
breathing and blushing out of the sky! Immortal art thou in thy evanes- 
cence! The sole light, either in heaven or on earth, of which the soul may 
not sicken when overcome with the agonies of grief or guilt! O that on my 
death-bed I may behold a Rainbow! 

NORTH. 

Nay, James, the jug is empty; and at that moment, with the sudden jerk 
of your arm, expecting a heavier load on the way to your mouth, you had 
nearly given yourself a bloody nose. Be more cautious in future—but 
replenish. 

SHEPHERD. 

In a single instant, a’ the earth is green as emerald, and covered wi’ a 
glorious glitter o’ its ain, sic as never shone—or cou’d shine, over the bricht 
but barren sea. A’s joy: The knowes, the banks, the braes, the lawns, 
the hedges, the woods, the single trees, the saughs, the heather, the broom, 
the bit bushes, the whins, the fern, the gerss, the flowers, the weeds— 
sic as dockens, nettles, aye, the verra hemlock—are a’ harmless and a’ 
happy! They seem a’ embued wi’ a sort o’ strange serene spirit o’ life, 
and nought in a’ creawtion seems—dead ! 

= NORTH. 
Life-embued by a poet's soul ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Then look at the animal creturs, Isna that a bonny bit beastie, cavin? 
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its large-e’ed gracefu’ head in the air, frae the elastic turf liftin’ up and 
lettin’ down again its lang thin legs sae elegantly, its tail a’ the while a per- 
feck streamer—in many a winding ring it gallops round its dam—and then, 
half frolicsome half afraid, returns rapidly to her side, and keeps gazing on 
the stranger. Some day or ither that bit silly foal wull be wunning a king’s 
plate or a gold cup; for you see the Aurab bluid in his fine fetlocks, and 
erelong that neck, like his sire’s, will be clothed with thunder. 
NORTH. 
You must ride him yourself, James, next year at Musselburgh. 
SHEPHERD. 

Fling your crutch, sir, intil a rose-bush, till a’ the blossoms flee intil sepa- 
rate leaves, and a’ the leaves gang careerin’ in air owt-ower the lea, and 
that would be an eemage o’ the sudden flicht o’ a heap o’ snaw-white lambs, 
a’ broken up in a moment as they lay amang the sunshine, and scattered 
far and wide o’er the greensward—sune to be regathered on the Starting- 
Knoll; but there the eemage wull na haud, for rose-leaves ance dissipated 
die like love-kisses lavished in dreams. 

NORTH. 

Rose-leaves and rose-lips—lambs and lasses—and love-kisses lavished in 
dreams! And all these images suggested in a shepherd’s recollection of a 
Spring-Shower ! Prevailing pastoral Poet, complete thy picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

See how the trooties are loupin’ in the pools—for a shower o’ insects 
hae come winnowing their way on the wings o’ the western-wind, frae the 
weel-watered wavings o’ Elibank’s whisperin’ woods. 

NORTH, 
No such imitative melodies in Homer! The sentence is like a sugh. 
SHEPHERD. 

*Twas nae fawte o’ mine, sir, for ma mouth got fou o’ double-Ws—and I 
had to whiff and whustle them oot. But hush and list, sir—list and hush! 
For that finest, faintest, amaist evanescent music—merry, or mournful, just 
as ye may be disposed to think and feel it—but now it is merry—dear me! 
it’s clean gane—there—there it is heard again—like the dying tone o’ the 
sma’est chord o’ the harp o’ an angel happy in the heart o’ the highest 
heavens—and what may it be—since our ears are too dull to hear seraphic 
string or strain—but the hymn, to us amaist hushed by the altitude— 
although still poorin’ and poorin’ out like a torrent—o’ the lyrical Laverock, 
wha, at the first patterin’ o’ the spring-shower upon the braird about his 
nest, had shot, wi’ short, fast-repeated soarings, a-singing up the sky, as if 
in the delirium o’ his delicht he wou’d hae forsaken the earth for ever— 
but wha, noo that he has reached at last the pinnacle o’ his aerial ambi- 
tion, wull sune be heard descendin’, as if he were naething but a sang— 
and then seem a musical speck in the sky—till again ring a’ the lower 
regions wi’ his still loud, but far tenderer strains—for soarin’ he pours, 
but sinkin’ he breathes his voice, till it ceases suddenly in a flutter and a 
murmur owre the head o’ his brooding mate—lifted lovingly up wi’ its large 
saft een to welcome her lover-husband to their blessed nest ! 

NORTH. 

My dear James, you have illustrated your definition of weather by an 
exquisite example—— 

SHEPHERD. 

But ['m no half dune yet-—— 

NORTH. 

For the present, if you please, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

But I dinna please—and I insist on being alloo’d to feenish my Spring- 

Shower. 


NORTH. 

Well, if it must be so—first tell me what you meant by averring that there 
is no such thing in nature as bad weather. Iam rather disposed to be- 
lieve that—whatever may have been the case once—now there is no such 
thing as good. Why, James, you might as well seek to prove by a defini- 
tion that there is no such thing in nature as an ugly woman, 
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SHEPHERD, ; 
._ Neither there is, sir. There are different degrees o’ beauty, Mr Tickler, 
frae the face that ootshines that o’ an angel’s seen in a dream—doon—doon 
—doon—ever sae mony hunder thoosan’ degrees doon, till you meet that o’ 
the tinkler-randy, whose looks gar you ratherly incline to the ither side 0” 
the road—but nae ugliness. Sometimes I’ve kent mysell likely to fa’ intil 
a sair mistak—na, a sair fricht—by stumblin’ a’ at ance on a lassie gaen far 
-doon in the degrees, and wha really did seem at first sicht unco fearsome ; 
—but then, sir, the mistak arose frae the suddenness, and frae considerin’ 
the face o’ her by its ain individual sell, and no as ane o’ many on the 
mysterious scale o’ beauty. But then a man 0’ ony powers o’ memory and 
reflection, and ony experience amang the better half o’ creation, soon cor- 
rects that error; and fin’s, afore he has walked hardly a mile alangside 0’ 
the hizzie, that she’s verra weel-faured, and has an expression, mair espe- 
cially about the een and mouth—— 
NORTH. 
James ! James ! 
SHEPHERD. 

The truth is, Mr North, that you and the likes o’ you, that hae been 
cavied a’ your days in toons, like pootry, hae seldom seen ony real weather 
—and ken but the twa distinctions o’ wat and dry. Then, the instant it 
begins to drap, up wi’ the umbrella—and then vanishes the sky. Why, that’s 
aften the verra best time to feel and understaun’ the blessed union 0’ earth 
and heaven, when the beauty is indeed sae beauteous, that in the perfect joy 
o’ the heart that beats within you, ye wad lauch in an atheist’s face, and 
hae nae mair doubt o’ the immortality o’ the sowle, than o’ the mountain- 
tap that, far up above the vapours, is waiting in its majestic serenity for the 
reappearance o’ the Sun, seen brichtenin’ and brichtenin’ himsell during the 
shower, through behind a cloud that every moment seems mair and mair 
composed o’ radiance, till it has melted quite away,—and then, there indeed 
is the Sun, rejoicing like a giant to run a race—— 

NORTH. 

A race against time, James, which will terminate in a dead heat on the 

Last Day. 


SHEPHERD. 
Time will be beat to a stand-still. ; 
NORTH. ° 
And the Sun at the Judge’s stand swerve from the course into chaos, 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s queer tauk—though no withouten a wild dash o’ the shooblime. 
But how do you account, sir, for the number o’ mad dowgs this summer ? 
And what's your belief about the Heedrofoby ? 

NORTH. 

I have for many years, James, myself, laboured under a confirmed 
hydrophobia—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts, nae nonsense—I want to hear you speak seriously on canine mad- 
ness. 

NORTH. 

Dogs, James, are subject to some strange and severe disease which is 
popularly called madness; and the question is, can they inoculate the 
human body with that disease by their bite ? Perhaps they can—and I con- 
fess I should not much like to try the experiment. But an acute writer in 
the Westminster Review has declared his conviction, that the disease called 
hydrophobia in the dog has nothing to do with the disease of the same name 
in the human species—and I am strongly disposed to agree with him-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
What ? Believe in a pairodowgs o’ that outrageous natur ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, to use his own words, that the madness of the biter has no 

effect on the madness of the bitten, and that a man who has been bitten by 
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a dog in apa health, is just as likely to have all the symptoms of the 


hydrophobia as if he had been bitten by a mad one, 
SHEPHERD. 
A perfeck pairodowgs, sir—a perfeck pairodowgs ! 
NORTH. 
He gives his reasons, James, and they are not easily set aside. 
SHEPHERD, 
Let’s hear them, sir. 
NORTH. 


He observes, in the first place,—if I remember rightly—and if I forget 
his words, 1 have his meaning—that the effects of all poisons, which we 
are acquainted with, are certain and determinate. Do you grant that, 
James : 

SHEPHERD. 

Be it sae. 

NORTH. 

For example—suppose a thousand persons swallow each the same quan- 
tity of arsenic—sufficient to cause death—they either all die, or are all 
similarly affected, or nearly so, by the poison. No person can use arsenic in 
his tea instead of sugar—empty half-a-dozen of cups at breakfast, and that 
evening enjoy the wit and humour of a Noctes Ambrosian. 


SHEPHERD, 

Hardly, 

NORTH. 

But many persons, hundreds, have been bitten by mad dogs, and well 
bitten too, who have not been one whit the worse. 

SHEPHERD. 
But then they have swallowed anecdotes. 
NORTH. 

Which is more than I have been able to do in such cases. But it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, James, that there are no such antidotes. Can we 
believe, then, that the saliva of the rabid animal possesses the virulent pro- 

erty which occasions hydrophobia, when we know that so many persons 
ave been inoculated with it without incurring the disease ? 
SHEPHERD. _ 
That’s gaen puzzlin’! 
NORTH. 

Secondly, my ingenious friend in the Westminster observes, that even 
on those who have been supposed to have been affected by this saliva, the 
time at which the symptoms appear is altogether indeterminate—contrary 
to all that we know of the action of poisons. Why—it is believed, that it 
may be injected into a wound, and lie there harmless for months, nay years 
—till all at once it breaks out, and you are more insane than Sirius. A 
strange sort of saliva indeed this—so capricious and whimsical in its ac- 
tion—whereas all other poisons may be depended on, and do their work 
subject to certain general regular and acknowledged laws. What say you 
to all this, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never having received a regular medical education, sir, ’'m dumbfoun- 
der’d, and haena a word to throw to a dowg. But are a’ thae fearsome 
accounts o’ the heedro naething but lees ? 

NORTH. 

Many of them most miserably true. But my friend believes that the hor- 
rid malady originates in the nature and shape of the wound, and not from 
any virulent matter injected into it; a nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues—direful spasmodic affections terminating in death. Any 
deeply-punctured wound may produce the disease called hydrophobia in 
man. 


SHEPHERD. 
Ae conclusion to be drawn frae the whole seems to be, that dowgs are 
‘mair dangerous animals than is usually suspected, since a dowg that bites 
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you when he’s in his perfect senses, is just as likely to gie ye the foby as 
when he snaps at ye in the hicht o’ his delirium in tongue-lolling madness. 
NORTH. 

Accidents will happen—but no very great number of people are bitten 
by dogs in their perfect senses ; and it is only some wounds that occasion 
tetanus by injuring a nerve. This is certain, that in some of the few authen- 
ticated cases of the disease called hydrophobia in man, occasioned by the 
bite of a dog, there was not the least reason in the world for supposing the 
dog to have been what is called mad.—But fill your glass, James, to the 
memory of Bronte. 

{It ts drunk in solemn silence. 
SHEPHERD. 

Let us hae about half an hour’s tauk o’ politics—and then hae dune wi’ 

them for the rest o’ the nicht. What o’ France ? 
NORTH. 

James, all men who had visited France with their eyes and ears open 
since the accession of Charles—now Ex-King—knew that a struggle was 
going on—only to cease with the overthrow of one of the parties—between 
the Royalists and the Liberals. Each party strove to change the charter 
given by Louis XVIII. into so many dead letters. But the Liberals—as they 
are called—were from the beginning far more unprincipled than the Roy- 
alists were even at the end—and had Charles and Polignac not acted as they 
did, in the matter of the ordonnances, the monarchy had been virtually 
destroyed by their enemies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you really say sae, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Two courses were open to Charles—to abdicate the throne rather than 
sit there a shadow—or to support the ordonnances by the sword. That 
would not have been easy, but it would have been possible; and had 
Charles been the tenth part a Napoleon, it would have been done—and his 
énemies having been overawed by the army, the streets of Paris had not been 
stained with one drop of blood. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! but he was a weak man! 

NORTH. 

I do not know that he is a weak man, James; but on this emergency— 
this crisis of his fate—he reckoned without his host—and thence his second 
visit to Holyrood. 

SHEPHERD. 

I will ca’ on him neist time I come to Embro’; and if he’s no at hame, 
leave my caird. 

NORTH. 

Liberty, my dear Shepherd, is like the air we breathe—if we have it not, 
we die. You have heard these words before—and you and I have felt their 
meaning on the mountain top. Slavery is a living death, 


SHEPHERD, 

That’s a bull—— 

NORTH. 

But of all slaveries the worst is that, which, dancing in chains, supposes 
itself Freedom. 

SHEPHERD. 
But didna ye admire, sir, the behaviour o’ the Mob o’ Paris ? 
NORTH. 

An old man like me, James, is chary of his admiration. In my youth— 
some forty years ago—I was too prodigal of it—and the sun I worshipped, 
set in ashower of blood. The French—with many and great defects—are 
a gallant—a noble people ; but the mob that fought—and they fought well 
—though victorious over but feeble opposition—during what I leave others 
to call the Three Glorious Days—were not the French People—and I 
should be ashamed of myself were I to waste any of my enthusiasm on such 
actors, prepared long beforehand to play their parts—yet, after’ all, Tittle 
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better than puppets—though the machinery worked well—and was tri- 
umphant. 


SHEPHERD. 

I thocht you wou’dna attend the Meeting. 

NORTH. 

Had I been a republican, I would; and have declared my delight and 
exultation at the downfall of a great and ancient monarchy. Probably I 
should have thought it a despotism, and would have sung odes and hymns 
of thanksgiving when all its towers and temples toppled into dust. Some 
such men, I believe, were at the meeting here—and believing them to be 
conscientious and consistent, they have my respect. 

SHEPHERD. 
And mine too—and I houp they’!! be proud o’t. 
NORTH. 

Other men, again, were at the meeting, James, who love what they call a 
limited monarchy—and limited the French Monarchy is now to their hearts’ 
content! Till Louis-Philippe began to reign, (to reign!) eyes never saw a 
cipher. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae mair power in the Forest—under the Young Dyuck, I verily believe 
—though I’m no his greave—than the son of Egalité now has in Paris, under 
old La Fayette and that sweet innocent invention for preserving freedom, 
the National Guard. 

NORTH. 
Good, James. They therefore lifted up their voices on high—like sound- 
ing harp and tinkling cymbal, and were applauded to the echo. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sae far a’ seems to hae been richt. Then what hae you to complain o’, 
sir ? 
NORTH. 

I complain of nothing—not I, James—I have left my gout at John-o’- 
Groat’s House—and my complacency and peace of mind are perfect. But 
oh! the superasinine stupidity of all those sumphs and sumphesses— 
those Jack and Jeanie donkeys—each row above row, rising up with ears 
of still-increasing longitude, till those at the acme swept the spiders from 
the cornice, and crushed the undevoured flies asleep on the ceiling! 

SHEPHERD, 
Haw! Haw! Haw! Haw! Haw !—What do you mean? 
NORTH. 

Tories leaning on the bosom of Whigs, and encircled in the arms of Ra- 
dicals! Church-and-King men shouting their praises of altar-pullers-down, 
and throne-shatterers, and of all the fierce and ferocious foes of Old Esta- 
blishments, with mattock and pickaxe razing them all from their very found- 
ations, and howling in each cloud of dust that went darkening up the hea- 
vens ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir infataated fules! I’m owre angry to pity them—nor ought leal men 
and true to accept now the peace-offering o’ their humiliation and their 
shame. 

NORTH. 

People there are, as you well know, James, who never can move one 
single step, either backwards or forwards, unless led by a finger and a 
thumb, gently or rudely pinching their nose. No will of their own have 
they—for will and reason go together—and only the intelligent are free. 
More abject slaves never trooped together in a gang before the whip of the 
overseer to the sugar-canes, than those slaves of both sexes, that sat in our 
Assembly-rooms, in chains flung over them by masters who despised them 
too thoroughly to honour them with any portion of their hatred, shouting 
and bellowing at the prospect of dominion and empire about to be given 
to them who would trample them into dust. 


SHEPHERD, 


Oh! the ninnies! 
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NORTH. 

Why—not even though the mob of the Fauxbourg St Antoine had, as if 
by some seeming miracle, performed their parts like angels—angels of blood 
at best—and thereby set at defiance all our knowledge, all experience, all 
history of human mobs, which the Liberty-and-Equality-men, and the old and 
young Anarchists, have the audacity to ask us to believe—ought they who 
swear by the British Constitution to have uttered one word in eulogy 
of the “Three Glorious Days,” till they knew something more of what 
was likely to be the upshot of it all—if indeed ignorance could be supposed 
so dense as to be impenetrable to the lurid lights already gleaming all round 
the horizon— 

“ With fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs !”’ 
SHEPHERD. 

What’n a face! Dinna fa’ intil a fit. Tak aswig. Na—I didna tell you 
to drink out o’ the green bottle—that’s spirits—but to kiss the jug. If you 
speak that way noo that you’re sober—mercy on us, what a fury when you 
get fou! 

NORTH. 

Some there were—many—and certainly not the least silly of the set— 
who held that a demand was made upon their admiration, simply by the 
bravery and moderation of the Parisian mob—which demand they were 
bound to answer—without any reference whatever to the past or the future 
—and even were the Revolution afterwards to turn out the greatest of all 
evils. They pledged themselves, they said, to no political opinion on the 
subject—and begged that to be understood clearly by both sides of the 
whole world. But nothing should prevent them from giving vent to their 
admiration. No doubt, James, if their admiration were of the nature of a 
wind-colic, they were right in giving vent to it—time and place duly con- 
sidered—though roses and lilies forbid that Ishould have been there to hear! 
But admiration is not a vice of the stomach, bowels, and intestines, but a 
virtue of the heart and brain ; and so far from seeking to evaporate itself in 
noisy explosions, it loves to breathe in long-continued and silent incense 
over the whole actions of a man’s life. A stronger proof of a weak mind 
cannot be exhibited than an impatient, restless, and feverish anxiety to hail 
every coming or new-come event, action, or character that seems to be good, 
with instant applause. In private life they, whose admiration is perpetually 
bursting out, are always the most frivolous ; the shallow rills of their sympa- 
thy soon run dry—and when you talk to them a few weeks—say a few 
days—even a few hours after the unmeasured expression of their enthusiasm, 
of the cause which excited it, they look at you with a face of blank forget- 
fulness of all their former feelings, and you discover that they are occupied 
with some new favourite event or incident, which in its turn is forgotten 
before next day’s dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo that used to be the case wi’ Sir Walter’s Novelles! Strang minds 
read them with deep delight—said some sentences to that effect when the 
tauk gaed roun’ the table, and were silent; but they retained all the glorious 
things impressed unobliterably (that’s a kittle word to pronunce) on the 
tablets o’ their memories—that is their understandings—that is their hearts 
—that is their sowles—for they are a’ ane in the lang run, and o’ a com- 
posite character. But bits o’ trifflin’ laddies and lasses, and auld women 
o’ baith sexes, used to keep chatterin’ and jabberin’ about each new novelle 
as it came out, just as if it never had a predecessor, and was never to hae a 
successor—as if it had been the only byeuk in prent—when lo and be- 
hold, in less than sax months, out came anither in foure volumms, and then 
they clean forgot that the ane they had sae lang bothered you about, till 
you wished yoursell dead, had ever been in the press! 

NORTH. 

An apt illustration, James. The shallow persons of whom I was speaking 
had not the small sense to see that it was in the nature of things utterly 
impossible to pronounce an isolated panegyric on the personal conduct of 
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the actors in a political revolution, that should not include approbation of 
much, if not all, involved in that revolution. And even for a moment grant- 
ing that such an isolated panegyric could have been pronounced, they had 
not the still smaller sense to see that all the opposite party would insist on 
either dragging them in among their ranks—though, heaven knows, they 
would be no acquisition to any party—or on representing them thenceforth 
as lukewarm or milk-and-water adherents to their own—or more probably 
—say certainly—talking of them in all companies as noodles, and incapable, 
from sheer ignorance and folly, of forming any opinion at all on political 
questions of any pith or moment. 
SHEPHERD. 

You hae treated the subject, sir, wi’ your usual masterly discrimination. 
It’s easy noo, on lookin’ back at the newspapers, to ken the kind o’ cattle 
that ca’d thae meetings. 

NORTH. 

Two or three eminent, and some half-dozen able men, attended the 
meeting here, (which was got up by my friend John Bowring!) but other- 
wise it was a poor affair, and forgotten sooner than an ineffectual fancy ball. 
In England such meetings were all of one character. No distinguished or 
conscientious man of our side, James, attended them,—and even the great 
Whig leaders stood aloof,—nay, the bulk of the Whig gentlemen. True it 
is, as is said in the last number of the Quarterly Review,—an admirable 
one,—that “ the meetings and dinners, and subscriptions, set on foot by our 
old-established disturbers of the public peace, have been countenanced by 
hardly one person, which any human being will dare to call respectable.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, as to that, sir, there’s nae sayin’ what some human beings will daur 
to ca’ respectable; and for my ain pairt, I am no just prepared to gang the 
length o’ that apogthegm. I fear not a few respectable people have shewn 
owre muckle favour to this new French revolution,—and you and me,— 
wise as we are, and wise as the world thinks us,—maunna exclude frae the 
ranks o’ respectability a’ folk that are sae unfortunate as no to be o’ our way 
o’ thinkin.’ - 


NORTH. 
I sit corrected, my dear James. I am no bigot. 
SHEPHERD. 
Arena ye ? 
NORTH. 


Sir Walter’s appeal to the people of Edinburgh, in behalf of the “grey dis- 
crowned head” of the old Ex-King was like himself, generous and gentle- 
manly ; but methinks he must have but a poor opinion of “ mine own ro- 
mantic town,” else had he never doubted that they would sympathise with 
Fallen Royalty seeking an asylum in Holyrood. Sir Walter reminds us 
that the highest authority “ pronounced us to be a nation of gentlemen !” 
Let us then behave towards him who was once Charles X. of France, ina 
way worthy the character bestowed on us by him who was once George 
The Fourth of England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is that his argument ? ’Tis but a puir ane. 

NORTH. 

But so so, no great shakes. But I say, James, that we are not, never 
were, and I hope never will be, a nation of Gentlemen. And you will allow, 
whatever Sir Walter may do, that Iam a higher than “ the highest authority” 
on the character of our countrymen, and that here, George Guelph must yield 
to Christopher North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! ye radical! 

NORTH. 

George the Fourth—heaven rest his soul !—was the “ First Gentleman in 
Europe,” nor do I know who is his successor, whether king or subject, 
commoner or peer. But—— 


/ SHEPHERD. 
I can understaun a man’s being the First Fiddle in Europe, but not the 
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First Gentleman; for equality seems to me,—but to be sure I’m but a puir 

silly shepherd,—to be necessarily involved somehow or ither in our idea o’ 

a Gentleman,—whereas a’ competition in accomplishments and manners 

is out o’ the question between subject and king. It might aiblins be mair 

correct to say that he was the First Gentleman amang the Kings o’ Europe. 
NORTH, 

Excellent, James; George the Fourth saw little either of Scotland or 
Scotchmen; William the Fourth, I hope, will see more; and as he, thank God, 
is not the First Gentleman in Europe, very far from it indeed, but I hope 
something many million times better, a Patriot King, he will be delighted 
to find that so far from being a Nation of Gentlemen, we are, take us on the 
whole, and on working week-days, for in our Sunday’s best we do look very 
genteel, about as coarse, clownish, commonplace, vulgar, and raw-boned a 
nation as ever in loyalty encompassed, as with a wall of brass iron and fire, 
a hereditary throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Auld Charley ’Il be treated wi’ pity and respeck—nae fear o’ that—as 
lang’s he sojourns amang us in Holyrood. There’s something sacred in a’ 
sorts 0’ sorrow—be it o’ the great or the sma’—but imagination, unrebuked 
either by reason or the heart, is mair profundly stooned by the misfortunes 
o’ those who have fallen frae a high estate; and och! what nasty politics 
that cou’d abuse Pity for openin’ the door o’ a Sanctuary, let his errors hae 
been what they may, to a fugitive and a suppliant King! 

NORTH. 

It was in the exaltation of victory, and indignation at crime, that the Edi- 
tor of the Sun newspaper, for example, James—a scholar and a gentleman— 
used language too, too strong respecting the punishment due to Charles on 
his fall. A friend of ours rebuked him in Maga; but who always speaks 
wisely? Surely not I, any more than that worthy Editor; and I doubt not 
that when he hears that the old man is again in Holyrood, he will feel, that, 
without any compromise of principle, he may say, “ Peace be with him in 
his retreat!” 

SHEPHERD. 

And what wud ye think o’ askin’ him and his suit some nicht to a Noctes 
Awmbrosiane ? I’m perfeckly serious in sayin’ that we maun ask him; and 
I’m as perfeckly serious in saying that ’'m sure that he'll come. Why no 
him as weel as 





NORTH. 

Silence, James, silence—the time has not yet come for divulging that 
secret. 

SHEPHERD. 

——Why no him as weel as his tare most Gracious Masesty GEorGE 
THE Fourtn ? 

NORTH (starting up.) 

Gurney, expunge ! 

SHEPHERD (starting up.) 

Gurney, restore! O North, I think I see him pechin’ incog. up the brae 
o’ Gabriel’s road, atween the oxters o’ us twa—Tickler acting as guide and 
pioneer—wi’ that wee shachly body the Marquis 0’ Winchester, and that 

reat big muckle John Bull, Sir William Curtis—and a bit anonymus cretur 
caeel to the nobility, in the rear—a’ sax o’ us, such was the royal plee- 
sure, in kilts—and hoo Awmrose took us for a deputation o’ the Celtic So- 
ciety, and persisted, a’ the nicht through, in ca’in’ the King, Francis Maxi- 
mus Macnab, him that wrote the Universe! O but it was a gran’ ploy! 
and may we soon see sic anither in the Saloon! 
NORTH. 

Well, well, James—let your daft nonsense go forth to the world. Nobody 
will credit it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony a lee-lookin’ tale’s true, howsomever, and that amang the number. 
But let’s change the soobject.—When think ye, sir, is Mr Mure’s second 
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volumm o’ Lord Byron’s Life comin’ oot ? You maun review it in a splendid 
style. What for didna ye notice the first volumn ? 
NORTH. 

What the devil do you mean, you Incubus? Did I not write two articles 

on it, each thirty pages long,—full of the—— 
SHEPHERD. 

If I read them at the time, I hae clean forgotten them,—ane seldom re- 

members what he reads in a maggazin. 
NORTH. 

If he does not, then one seldom remembers what he reads anywhere 
else, James. True, that the wit and wisdom of one month succeeding the 
wit and wisdom of another in endless succession, mankind must often for- 
get when and where, and from what source, they have derived such infinite 
amusement and instruction. But the amusement and instruction them- 
selves do not perish on that account, but go into a million treasuries. Peo- 

le are manifestly growing wiser and better every day; and I humbly con- 

ess that I think myself one of the great instruments, in the hands of Pro- 
vidence, of the amelioration of the human race. I am not dead to the voice 
of fame,—but believe me that my chief, if not sole object in writing for 
Maga, is the diffusion of knowledge, virtue, and happiness all over the world. 
What is it to me if the names of my articles are often forgotten, not by a 
thankless but a restless generation, too much agog after novelties, and too 
much enamoured of change? The contents of any one of my good articles 
cannot possibly be forgotten by all the thousands who have told me that 
they once delighted in them,—some fair or bright image—some tender or 
pure feeling—some high or solemn thought must survive,—and enough for 
me—James—if in hours of gay or serious memories, some mirthful or me- 
lancholy emanation from my mind be restored to being, even though the 
dreamer knows not that it was mine,—but believes it to have arisen then 
for the first time in his own imagination. Did I choose to write books, I 
believe they would find readers. But a book is a formal concern,—and to 
read it one must shut himself up for hours from society, and sit down to 
what may indeed be a pleasant task,—but stil] it is a task,—and in the most 
interesting volume that ever was written, alas! there are many yawns. 
But a good article,—such as many of mine that shall be nameless,—may be 
read from beginning to end under the alternate influence of smiles and 
tears ;—and what if it be laid aside, and perhaps never meets more the fair 
face that bedewed or illumined it? yet methinks, James, that the maiden 
who walks along the spring-braes is the better and the happier of the sights 
scents and sounds she enjoys there, though in a month she remembers not 
the primrose-bank, on which, cheered by the sky-lark’s song, she sat and 
smiled to see her long dishevelled tresses reflected in the Fairy’s pool. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s no unbonny. 
NORTH. 

I believe that all my words are not wasted, each succeedimg month, on the 
idle air. Some simple melodies, at least, if no solemn harmonies, are some- 
times heard, mayhap from my lyre, floating along the lonely valleys, and the 
cheerful villages, and even not undistinguishable amid the din of towns 
and cities. What if, once heard, they are heard no more ? They may have 
touched a string, a chord, James, in some innocent, simple, but not un- 
thoughtful heart ; and that string, that chord, James, as well thou knowest, 
for thou art one of nature’s own poets,—I but a proser—and an old grey- 
haired proser too—may thenceforth of itself “warble melody,” while, if 
untouched by me or you, or other lovers of their kind, it might have lain 
mute for ever! If so, verily I have had my reward. 

SHEPHERD. 
What for do you never try to write verses, sir ? Ca’ and they’ll come. 
NORTH. 
An old poet is an old fool, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
But then you see, sir, you’re sic a fule already in sae mony things, that 
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the world ’I! no think ae grain the waur o’ you gin you'll play the fule in 
that too—be a poet, sir, and fling yoursell for Bod to the hungry critics, 
for they’re in a state o’ starvation, and, for want o’ something to devoor, 
wull sune a’ dee o” hunger and thrust. 

NORTH. 

There, James, is an exceedingly graceful, elegant, and pathetic little poem 
“ The Arrow and the Rose.” 

SHEPHERD. 

What is’t about, and wha’s the Owther ? 

NORTH. 

Mr William Kennedy, and the subject is the story of the loves of Henry 
of Navarre, when Prince of Bearne, and Fleurette, the gardener’s daughter 
—a story traditional in Gascony, and preserved by M. De Jouy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ your leave, I'll put it in my pouch. 

NORTH. 

The Captive of Fez—James—is a powerful performance. The versifica- 
tion often reminds one of Dryden and Byron—strong passion pervades the 
tale—and the descriptions of scenery are at once poetical and picturesque. 
But I must review it one of these days—and a few magnificent extracts 
will shew that Mr Aird is a man of true genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

He is that, sir—and I ken few men that impresses you in conversation 
wi’ a higher opinion o’ their powers than Mr Aird. Sometimes I hae con- 
seederable difficulty in followin’ him—for he takes awfu’ loups frae premise 
to conclusion, clearin’ chasms dizzy to look down on—and aften annunces 
as self-evident truths, positions that appear to me unco problematical. 
But he does, at times, flash fine fancies, half out o’ his lips, and half out 0’ 
his een; and afore I kent he wrote verses, I saw he was a poet. 

NORTH. 

He’s a man of strong intellect and strong imagination—and his mind 
dwells in a loftysphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae you read Byron’s Life o’ Galt, sir? 

NORTH. 

Ihave, James. His Lordship used John somewhat scurvily—on one or 
two occasions—but our friend pays him back in his own coin—and we thus 
have a couple of rather forbidding portraits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Disagreeable likenesses—eh ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Galt is a man of genius, and some of his happiest productions will 
live in the literature of his country. His humour is rich, rare, and racy, and 
peculiar withal, entitling him to the character of originality—a charm that 
never fadeth away—he has great power in the humble, the homely pathetic 
—and he is conversant, not only with many modes and manners of life, but 
with much of its hidden and more mysterious spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s aften unco coorse—— 

NORTH. 

True, James, he is not so uniformly delicate and refined as you are in 
your prose compositions ; but lend me your ear, my beloved Shepherd— 
despise to degrade yourself, even for one moment, by seeming to join the 
whelps who have been lately snarling at his heels. Let the best of the 
puppy pack produce any thing half as good as the worst of his Tales—and 
then we shall listen to their barking with less disgust. 

SHEPHERD, 

Wha do you mean, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Our inferior periodical literature is much infested by a set of pert pup- 

ies, conceited curs, and heavy hounds, on whose hides and hurdies, James, 
it might not be amiss to try the application of whip-cord. We know how 
they snarl, suppose they should be made to let us hear how they howl ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

Tak care, sir, they dinna bite you, and gie you the tetanus. 

NORTH. 

They are a set of mangy mongrels, James, and fit but to be flung into 
some old tan-pit. Their disease originates in the spleen, and in the gall- 
bladder. In other words, the envy of impotence consumes them, like a 
cancer in the stomach, or a liver-complaint. Their lean, lank, leathern jaws 
soon become of a loathsome and leprous yellow—they suffer hideously 
from the mumps, and the yaws, and the gum-scurvy—these, and several 
other kindred complaints, being all comprehended under the generic name 
of—the Criticals. 

SHEPHERD. 

They maun be a bonny and a happy set! 

NORTH. 

To leave off metaphor—I must say, James, that these gentry have given 
me, lately, great disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

They are beneath your notice, sir. Scorn to kill them, and leave them 
to die a natural death. 

NORTH, 

The whole pack, as I said, are now yelping at the heels of Mr Galt. The 
small, insignificant, snotty-nosed, tick-bitten, blear-eyed beagles, were the 
game they are pursuing so eagerly to turn round upon them, would flee like 
a frightened flock of sheep. 

SHEPHERD. 
I agree with you, sir, Galt’s genius is great. 
NORTH. 

But, for the life of me, I cannot see the drift of his Life of Byron. I have 
read it through, James—and the volume, which is far from being a dull one, 
throws much more light on the personal character of Mr Galt himseif than 
on that of the Noble Childe. Somehow or other, I felt all along, sometimes 
a painful—sometimes a pleasant inclination to laughter, at the bonhomie 
of the author of the “ Annals of the Parish.” It seems never for one 
moment to have occurred to him that he was in all things—mind, manner, 
body, and estate—immeasurably inferior to the mighty creature of whom 
he keeps scribbling away, sometimes with an approving smirk on his 
countenance, and sometimes with a condemning scowl—both alike ludi- 
crous in a man so little distinguished either by moral or intellectual majesty 
as Mr Galt. 

SHEPHERD. 

You see, sir, Byron was a Lord, and our freen’ Galt only a supercargo, a 
step below a skipper—and low-born and low-bred folk, especially in the 
mercantile line, are, for the maist pairt, unco upsetting when they chance, 
by ony accident, to forgather wi’ nobility. It’s no the case wi’ me, for I 
was born, thank God, in the Forest, and was familiar frae my youth up wi’ 
the faces o’ three successive Dyucks. But our freen’ Galt, whan he first 
fand himself in the same ship wi’ a Lord, maun either hae swarfed wi’ fear, 
or keipit himself frae swarfin’ by pure impidence—and wha can blame him 
for haen adopted the latter expedient ? Yet tak my word for’t, sir, he was 
no sae impident in the packet-ship as in the pocket-volumm, and writes 
about Byron in a very different style, now that he is dead, than he ever 
daured till speak to him then when he was leevin,’ wi’ that patrician scowl 
on his brow, that patrician curl on his lip, before which John Galt must 
have quailed, as bolder men did, to say naething o’ that transcendent genius 
which must have laid its commands on him, to be silent if not servile, just 
as a king does to his subjects, I will not say a master to his slaves. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps, James, you are stating the case somewhat too strongly; yet, as 
Byron’s rank no doubt protected him, when living, from the possibility of 
any impertinence from Mr Galt, it, if nothing else, should have been his 
safeguard also in the grave. People in the humble condition of Mr Galt,— 
and when he first met Lord Byron, it was most humble,—are not, by the 
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rules of society, permitted to approach nobility but in a deferential attitude, 
and within what is called a respectful distance. This is so universally 
understood, that no man of proper spirit ever dreams of becoming very 
familiar with “lords, and dukes, and mighty earls,’ without possessing 
some peculiar privilege or title to do so, such as at that time does not seenr 
to have belonged to our ingenious westcountryman. Now—he is Somebody 
—for his genius has distinguished him above the common herd—and ge- 
nius in Britain, if it does not level all distinctions, elevates its possessor 
in the scale of society, and justifies cordial acquaintanceship, though it 
rarely fosters brotherly friendship, between a lout and a lord. But then—he 
was Nobody, or rather less than nobody ; for it appears from his own states 
ment that he had no profession—and therefore, James, you are mistaken 
in supposing him to have been a supercargo;—he had not been so fors 
tunate as to receive a classical education, a want which, in Byron’s eyes, 
must have seemed almost incompatible with the condition, if not the cha- 
racter, of a gentleman ;—he possessed no personal accomplishments pecu- 
liarly calculated to win the regard of Childe Harold; but was, in short, 
merely a passenger in the same packet. Under such circumstances, the 
courtesy and affability with which Lord Byron seems to have behaved to 
Mr Galt, showed the native kindness and goodness of his heart; and we 
are sorry now to know, that the condescension of the illustrious peer, so 
far from being properly appreciated by the obscure commoner-—— 
SHEPHERD, 
Hoo? 
NORTH. 

Mr Galt, in recording the slight incidents that accompanied the formation 
of their acquaintanceship, does not scruple, after the lapse of so many 
years, to speak haughtily of Byron’s haughtiness, and of his unbecoming 
aristocratical airs in issuing orders about his luggage! 

SHEPHERD. 

I’se warrant that John himsell was far fiercer and fussier about his ain 
leather trunks and deal chests than his lordship, and far mair domineerin’ 
owre his inferiors, if any such there were on board o’ the Gibraltar Packet, 

NORTH. 

No doubt. For Mr Galt tells us that he was very hypochondriacal, and 
seems to say, that he was voyaging for no other purpose than to raise his 
spirits. Well for him that he could afford to do so—but whatever might 
have been the tone of his temper then, it says little in favour of it now, that 
he should have given such a colour to the trifling infirmities or caprices of 
temper exhibited, as he says, by an illustrious young nobleman, at the very 
time he was receiving from him the most amiable condescensions. 

SHEPHERD. 
Was Galt, think ye, ever very intimate wi’ Byron? 
NORTH, 

Never. Still he saw something of him; and it might not have been much 
amiss to tell us what were his impressions. But—James—it was his sacred 
duty, before doing so, to sift his own soul, and see that no mean—or paltry 
feeling or motive was lurking there—that he was not wincing under the 
wound of mortified vanity-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Ay, sir, there’s the rub. Vanity o’ vanities! A’ is vanity! 
NORTH. 

It seems that his lordship occasionally, in his letters, laughed at Mr Galt; 
and that, on one occasion, he expressed himself somewhat contemptuously 
of our friend’s literary achievements. One or two harmless gibes of this kind 
appear in Moore’s Life of Byron; and, though far from bitter, they seem to 
have enfixed themselves, “ inextricable as the gored lion’s bite.’ Mr Galt 
tries to hide his deep and sincere mortification under a shallow and as- 
sumed magnanimity ; but it will not do—no, James and John, it will not 
do—and the recollection of a single splenetic sentence throws a shadow 
over almost every page of the Biography, and induces Mr Galt, sometimes, 
we daresay, unconsciously and unawares, to wind up almost every paragraph 
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with some assertion or limitation slightly or severely injurious to the per- 
sonal character of the Illustrious Unfortunate. 
SHEPHERD. 

I wunna ca’ that wicked—for that’s a strang word—but it was weak— 

weak—weak—and will be seen through by the saun-blin’. 
NORTH. 

I wish to set my friend Galt right upon this point. At the time Byron 
spoke of his being “ the last person in the world on whom he could wish 
to commit plagiary,” not one of our excellept and ingenious friend’s 
many admirable tales had been even imagined—and the few attempts he 
had then made in literature—though bearing clear and even bright marks of 
genius—had been rather unfortunate. Mr Galt stood, and deserved to 
stand, very low as an author. We can sympathize with Byron’s horror at 
being charged with plagiarism from such tragedies. But Galt came to know 
at last where his strength lay—and his genius has been crowned with fame. 
All his contemporaries now acknowledge his extraordinary powers; and 
though at no time can we imagine that the author of Childe Harold and 
Mantred would have stolen jewels for his crown from that of the author of 
the Annals of the Parish, the Ayrshire Legatees, the Provost, and the En- 
tail; yet there can be no doubt that he must have recognised the rare, 
singular, and original genius conspicuously displayed throughout all these 
admirable productions. Why then should Mr Galt’s “ fundamental features” 
have been thrown off their hinges by so slight a shock ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Isna the book clever? 

NORTH. 

It is. Some absurd expressions occur here and there, on which dolts 
and dunces have indulged in the most lugubrious merriment—and which 
one man of genius has whiled away an idle hour with cramming into a copy 
of no very amusing verses ; and Iam sorry to say, that there is much obscure, 
and more false criticism, obvious to the meanest capacities—and, with the 
exception of Mr Moore, none but the meanest capacities have been em- 
ployed in ridiculing or vilifying the book. But sins such as these could 
easily have been pardoned, had there been the redeeming spirit of the 
pure and high love of truth. “ That amber immortalization,” { the expres- 
sion of a man of genius,) is, alas! wanting—and, therefore, there is much 
corrupt matter, and “ instead of a sweet savour a stench.” 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve some thochts, sir, 0’ writin’ a life o’ Lord Byron mysell—for though 
I ne’er saw him atween the een, I’ve had mony kind letters frae him—and I 
think there’s as loud a ca’ on me to produce ma contribution to his beeo- 
graphy as there was on Mr Galt. 

NORTH. 

But you must wait, my dear James, till a year or two after the publica- 
tion of Mr Moore’s Life of Byron. Any interference with him at present 
would be unkind and unhandsome—and would look like an attempt to 
hustle and jostle him out of the market. 

SHEPHERD. 

What for no me as weel’s Galt ? 

NORTH. 

There ought to be as fine a sense of honour, James, between author and 
author, publisher and publisher— 
, SHEPHERD. 

As among thieves. 

NORTH, 

Or other gentlemen, in the affairs and intercourse of life. Mr Galt should 
have scorned to prepare, and Mr Colburn to publish, a Life of Byron, till 
Moore’s and Murray’s had had itsrun. That’s poz. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poz eneugh. 


NORTH. 
But instead of having had its run, one half of it is yet unpublished— 
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and the other half yet in quarto. Silver against gold—shillings against 
guineas—is hardly fair play. 
SHEPHERD. 
But canna Mure’s gold beat Galt’s silver, or rather brass, sir ? 
NORTH. 
You misunderstand me, James—Moore costs as many guineas as Galt 
shillings. 
SHEPHERD. 
Galt and Colburn sou’d hae waited—as I sall do—if they wished the pub- 
lic to look on them—I will not say as honest—but as highly honourable men. 


NORTH. 
~ One half of Mr Galt’s volume may be said to be borrowed. 
SHEPHERD. 
Say stow’n—— 
NORTH. 
From Mr Moore—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Too——hoo; or whare else cou’d he hae got the facks about his boyhood 
and youth—and mony o’ them about his manhood ? 
NORTH. 
Nowhere else—as well observed the Monthly Review. 
SHEPHERD. 

Fair play’s a jewel, foul’s paste. But the Public ee sune kens the dif- 
ference ; the jewel she fixes on her breast or forehead, the paste finds its way 
into the Jakes. 

NORTH. 

The volume is the first number of the Nationat Library. But I trust that 
the spirit in which it has been hatched, and huddled to market, is not National 
on either side of the Tweed. Number second is—the Brnte! The con- 
tents of the Bible, and not its history, as its senseless title would indicate. 
Now, James, what a bound from Byron to the Bible! Does the Rev. Mr 
Gleig think it deCorous for a divine to put into the one hand of a youn 
christian lady a book containing a pretty picture and panegyric of Leon 
Byron’s kept-mistress, and in the other the History of the Bible? He thinks 
so,—and that he may be able to do it, he plunders Stackhouse as prodigally 
as Mr Galt plunders Moore. Messrs Galt and Gleig are both Scotchmen,— 
so are we,—and we must again enter our protest against the Nationality of 
a library conducted on such principles. 

SHEPHERD. 
Heaven preserve us, hoo mony Leebries are there gaun to be at this ye- 
= ! The march o’ Intellect will be stopped by stumblin’ outoure so mony 
ales o’ prented paper thrawn in its way as stepping-stanes to expedite its 
approach to perfectability ! The people will be literally pressed till death. 
Is that a pun? 
NORTH. 

I presume, since there is such a supply, that there is ademand. But as I 
cannot say that in the stillest night of a quick spring, I ever heard the grass 
growing, sSo—— 

SHEPHERD. 
What! never a bit thin, fine rustle, sound and nae sound, that tauld o’ the 
gradual expansion of some sweet germ gainin’ in hicht about the thousand 
art o’ a hair’s breadth in ae dewy moment, and thus waxin’ in the coorse o” 
arch, April, May, and June, intill gerss that in wadin’ thro’t in the first week 
o’ July, afore mawin’, would reach up to the waistband o’ your breeks ? 


NORTH. 
The people appear to me to want bread rather than books. 
SHEPHERD. 
Let them hae baith. 
NORTH. 


But bread first, James. 

SHEPHERD. 
Shurely—for wha can read to ony purpose on an empty stamach ? For, 
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suppose they were to swallow some pages o’ paragraphs oot 0’ a byuck, hoo 
the deevil in that state could they deejeest it ? They wou’d bock the best 
byuck that ever was bun’. 

NORTH. 

But the Libraries I allude to are not for the poor, James, but the “ well- 
off,” the wealthy, or the rich. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a’ richt eneugh. I’m forevery thing cheap. Yet, sir, observe hoo 
the human mind comes to despise every thing cheap. There’s port wine. 
A’ at ance, some years sin syne, port wine tummled doon ever sae mony 
shillens the bottle—and I drank some at the Harrow last night at half-a- 
croon, o’ the famous veentage o’ the year wan—and better black-strap never 
touched a wizen. I remember hoo a’ the middle-classes—includin’, in a 
genteel toun like Embro’, nine tenths 0’ the poppilation—at the first doonfa’ 
0’ the article, clapped their hauns, and swore to substitute port in place o” 
porter, and Cape-wine (a bad exchange) for sma’ yill. Mony o’ them did 
sae ; and you saw citizens smellin’ at corks, and heard them taukin’ o’ auld 

ort, and crust, and the like, wha used to be content wi’ their tippenny. 

ut the passion for port was sune satiated—for port itsell, however cheap, 
was vulgar—or even if no vulgar—it was common, and in the power o’ 
the said multifawrious middle-classes, baith in the New and the Auld 
Town. Sothe boddies tyeuck to the toddy again—wi’ het water and broon 
sugar—which, though cheap too, was the drink that had been lang natural 
to their condition. There—ye hae baith argument and illustration, 
NORTH. : 

A sort of imaginative reasoning that is apt to lead a weak or incautious 
mind astray. I am, however, far from eutirely dissenting from your opi- 
nion; and therefore, a truce to philosophizing about the Spirit of the Age 
—and let me whisper into your ear, that the whole is a Speculation of the 
Booksellers. Now the Spirit of the Age is one thing, and the Spirit of the 
Trade is another ; and therefore the question is, are the Trade (the term is 
collective) ruining themselves—or, if not so, destroying their profits—by 
competition ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just as wi’ steam-boats on the river Clyde—there being now some saxty, 

I understaun, a’ plyin’ ’tween Glasgow, Greenock, and the Isles. 
NORTH. 

Now, James, I hope all the Libraries will prosper. But I fear some will 
dwine and die. The best will endure, and enduring flourish; the worst 
will become bankrupt ; and the various go-betweens the best and worst will 
never enrich either the pockets of the publishers, or the pericraniums of 
their purchasers, and expire, one after another, like so many candles, some 
farthing, some half a dozen to the pound, and some “ lang-twas.” Next 
Noctes I shall rip up the merits and demerits of them all—meanwhile pass 
the Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

You hae been rather ponderous on that pint, sir. But to return to Galt 
—like the dog to his vo—— 

NORTII, 

James—James—James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

They tell me that Mr Mure has been quizzin’ Galt in some sateerical 
lines—Are they just uncommon facetious, sir ? 

NORTH, , 

Why, but so so, James—not much amiss—the merest trifle—airy and 
ingenious enough—but without gall towards Galt; and, since I love to be 
candid, fribbleish and feeble. But oh, James! Heaven have mercy on my 
old bones! when I think on the cruel load laid upon them by what Mr 
Galt, or some friend of Mr Galt’s, has supposed to be the Retort Courteous, 
or Quip Modest, to Mr Thomas’s jeu d’esprit !—Poor as that jeu d’esprit is, 
it makes no pretensions, and no doubt was thrown off by Mr Moore with 
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the same ease as an answer to an invitation to dinner; but the answer of 
the anser is indeed like the gabbling of ever so many geese disturbed in 
their green-mantled pool by a few pebbles shied at them by some sportive 
passenger, who wishes not to hurt a hair of their head—I beg their pardon— 
a feather; and who, in spite of his previous knowledge of the character of the 
animal, is amazed at the multitudinous din of their protracted clamour, so 
utterly disproportionate to the original cause of offence—itself so slight and 
evanescent. In this case, there is an additional absurdity in the behaviour 
of the geese. For Mr Galt, at whom Mr Moore threw the small polished 
pebbles, harmless as peas out of a pop-gun, so far from being a goose, is a 
swan—though of late he has, coutrary both to reason and instinct, associated 
with a flock of those noisy waddlers, and by people at some distance, 
who may not be very sharp or long-sighted, must lay his account with 
being taken—mistaken—for a prodigious gander—within a few stone-weight 
of that greatest of all ganders—the Glasgow gander—who ought to have his 
long neck broken for hissing at Sir Walter Scott. The geese in whose com- 
pany he was walking at the time of the assault, could not stomach in their 
mighty hearts the affront of being insulted in the person of him their sul- 
taun—and instanter stretching themselves all up on their splay-feet that 
love the mud, and all at once flapping with their wings the oozy shallows, 
they gave vent to their heroic indignation in more ways than it would be 
pleasant or proper to describe—to the disturbed wonder of the neighbour- 
hood, and, if the truth were known, to their own astonishment. 
SHEPHERD. 

Do you ken, sir, that | admire guses—tame guses—far mair nor wild 
anes. A wild guse, to be sure, is no bad eatin’, shot in season—oot 0” sea- 
son, and after a lang flicht, what is he but a rickle o’ banes? But a tame 
guse, aff the stubble, sirs—(and what’n a hairst this’ll be for guses, the 
stooks hae been sae sair shucken!)—roasted afore a clear fire to the swirl 
o’ a worsted string—stuffed as fou’s he can haud frae neck to doup w? 
yerbs—and devoor’d wi’ about equal proportions o’ mashed potawties, and 
a clash o’ aipple sass—the creeshy briest o’ him shinin’ out owre a’ its braid 
beautifu’ rotundity, wi’ a broonish and yellowish licht, seemin’ to be the 
verra concentrated essence o’ tastefu’ sappiness, the bare idea o’ which, 
at ony distance o’ time and place, brings a gush o’ water out o’ the pallet 
—his theeghs slightly crisped by the smokeless fire to the preccese pint 
best fitted for crunchin’—and, in short, the toot-an-sammal o’ tle Bird, a 
perfeck specimen o’ the beau-ideal o’ the true Bird o Paradise—for sic a 
guse, sir—(but oh! may I never be sae sairly tempted)—wad a man sell 
his kintra or his conscience—and neist day strive to stifle his remorse by 
gobblin’ up the giblet-pie. 

NORTH. 

To hear you speak, James, the world would take you for an epicure and 
glutton, who bowed down five times a-day in fond idolatry before the belly- 
god. What a delusion! 

SHEPHERD. 

What does the silly senseless world ken aboot the real character o’ the 
puir Ettrick Shepherd, ony mair than about that 0’ puir Lord Byron. But 
you, sir, ken baith Ais by metafeesical intuitions, that see intil aman’s sowle 
through the works o’ his inspired genie, and the acts o’ his destrackit life— 
though fate and fortune, doom and destiny, keepit ye twa far assunder a? 
the time that the noble Childe was driven along existence like the rack flyin’ 
overhead on the stormy skies—and mine by that intercommunin’ o’ a’ high 
thochts and high feelings, sir, that far far apairt frae a’ fun and frolic, and 
wut, and humour and glee—(yet they, too, are in their season suitable, and 
tell tales aften no safe to be repeated o’ secrets slumberin’ amang sorrows 
deep doon in that 

“ Strange tumultuous thing the human heart”) 
hae aften given to the hollows o’ the hills, where we twa hae walked 
thegither, far frae the ways o’ man, frae the risin’ to the settin’ sun, the 
consecration as of some mighty temple—Yes, Mr North, till all the vis 
sible region baith o’ the earth and the heayens—the ane beautifu’, beyond a” 
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expression beautifu’, wi’ its gently undulating sea o’ hills, greener than ony 
water-sea that ever rolled in sunshine, and aften, in glorious blinks, also pur- 

ler far, when the heather-heights, suddenly light-smitten, coloured all the 

ay with the lustre beaming from their gorgeous mantle—and the ither, as 
we lay like sleepers on the sward—dreamers but no sleepers we—with half- 
shut eyes undrowsily watching the slow passing-by of the drowsy clouds, 
and drinkin’ in, wi’ nae impatient thirst, but wi’ a tranquil appetite divine, 
the blue liquid beauty o’ the stainless ether—the ‘ther, North, seeming, in- 
deed, to deserve the holy name of heaven, whither, had I had wings of a 
dove, I wou’d have flown away and been at rest, for thou, my friend, 
knowest, even as I know, that except in those regions, rest is there none for 
us “ poor sons of a day,” and that thocht, sir, that keeps ebbing and flowing 
for ever in the silence and the solitude 0’ our sowles, gies a sanctity to the 
great sky-bow that bends over us, when it is strung in peacefu’ beauty that 
changes a’ creation into ae vast Place o’ Worship. 

< NORTH. 
Mere painted air! 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel do I ken, sir, that it’s naething else! Yet holy in my eyes has ever 
been what in Scotland we ca’ “ the lift,’ even as the Bible lyin’ open, du- 
ring the hour of service, on my father’s knee ! Nae senses have we to pene- 
trate into infinitude and eternity. Frae such ideas do not our sowles recoil 
back on space and time, feeble and forlorn, and sore afraid! But God has 
given us imaginations, sir, wherewith to beautify and glorify into celestial 
and abiding tabernacles, terrestrial vapours in their ain nature evanescent 
as dreams ! 

NORTH. 
James, give me your hand, our friendship is strong and sacred. 
SHEPHERD. 

The shews o’ natur, sir, are a’ mere types; but there’s nae sin, sir—be 
assured there’s nae sin, sir, in looking on the type even as if it were the 
thing—the thoucht typified ; for such seems to be the natur o’ the human 
sowle, weak, weak, weak, sir, even in its greatest strength, and relying on 
the senses for support even in its maist spiritual communings, and maist 
holy worship o’ Him that inhabiteth Eternity. 

NORTH. 

Poetry—Philosophy—Religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna conceive a mair sacred, a mair holy task, than that which a man 
taks upon himsell, when he sits doon to write the life and character of his 
brither man. Afore he begins to write the capital letter at the beginnin’ 0’ 
the first word, he ocht to hae sat mony a lang hour, a’ by himsell, in his 
study, and to hae walked at eventide mony a lang hour, a’ by himsell alang 
the flowings of some river, (hoo life-like !)—and to hae lain awake during 
mony a lang hour o’ the night watches, and especially then @ by himsel— 
meditating on the duty he has undertaken to perform, and comparin’ or 
contrastin’, as it may be, what he may conjecture to hae been the character 
0 his brither, whom God has called to judgment, wi’ what he must hen to be 
the character 0’ his ain sell, whom God next moment may call to his dread 
account. A’ men hae mair nor an inklin’ o’ their warst evil propensities, 
and their ain warst sins. When religion and philosophy speak o’ the diftee- 
culty o’ kennin’ ane’s ain heart, they mean anither thing a’thegether; an’ 
though an awfu’ and a fearfu’ thing, not to my present purpose, and to be 
haunled by me anither nicht, in anither discoorse. 

NORTH. 

Why, you are giving us a sermon, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ pray, sir, is there ony reason in the natur o’ things why you should 
hae a’ the preachin’ to yoursell ? Noo, sir, I say that the beeographer wha 
acts thus will never cease hearing a solemn whisper, as if direck trae Hea- 
ven—and it is frae Heaven—fillin’, but no disturbin’ his ear—“ Do unto 
others that which thou wouldst they should do unto thee!” 0, sir! hoo 
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universal is the application—at a’ times—at a’ seasons—to a’ the meeserable 
race o’ man—o’ thae divine words! Hoo are they forgotten! In the pas- 
sion 0’ action, gin I may sae speak, there seems amaist some excuse, drawn 
frae the constitution o’ our natur, for the sound o’ that heavenly voice being 
droon’d amang the waves. But when a’s cawm abune and aroun’—naething 
nor naebody troublin’ us—and yet the sense o’ our ain sins as prevalent 
in our privacy as our sense o’ the mercy o’ the Most High towards us sin- 
ners—by what mysterious agency comes it about, that even then, wi’ the 
cawnle twinklin’ peacefully afore us, like a bit starnie, through the glimmer 
o our midnicht chawmer, and 


“ The wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnily,” 


and not a foot stirrin’ in a’ the house, but the four feet o’ some hungry, yet 
no’ unhappy moosie, gliding cannily alang the carpet in search o’ some 
crumbs that may hae fa’n ahint a chair—O, sir! whence comes the thocht 
or the feelin’ o’ evil in the heart o’ a man at sic an hour as this, when, if ever 
guardian angels may be permitted to leave their celestial bowers for homes 
of earth, weel micht we houp to lie aneath the shadow o’ the wings o’ sic 
holy visitants! Yet, nae door flies open—nae wa’ sinks—nor enter in, in 
visible troops, the Fiends and the Furies. But what ca’ ye Envy, and Jea- 
lousy, and Malice, and Anger, and a’ the rest of the Evil Passions, that, as 
if gifted wi’ ubiquity and perpetual presence, clutch our verra conscience 
by the hair o’ the head, and bendin’ back its neck, break its very spine, 
till it’s murdered or maimed, in death or dwaum—and oh! mercy! what a 
hubbub noo amang a’ the desperate Distractions! Sometimes they sit upon 
the sowle, tearin’ out its een, like ravens or vultures 
NORTH. 
James, enough! The truth shocks and sickens. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel then, descend a’ at ance frae thae maist fearsome hichts, command- 

in’ a bird’s-eye view o’ the empiry o’ Sin and Evil—— 
NORTH. 





Miltonic. 

SHEPHERD. 

And merely ask yoursell, what wunner it was that sic a man as our 
freen’ John Galt, in general an excellent fallow, should hae been beguiled 
—betrayed—by some o’ the meaner agencies, the lower spirits, to— 

NORTH. 

Compose No. L. of the National Library! 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae—and there’s an anticlimax for you-—wi’ a vengeance and a thud! 
But when we first got on this topic, some hour or sae sin syne, at the com- 
mencement o’ this jug—What’s this I was intendin’ to say ? Ouaye. It was, 
that you ken ma character by havin’ aften studied it in sic moods and seasons. 
Noo, Iwas a few minutes ago describin’ a roasted guse—wi’ a’ the zest o’ a 
glutton whose imagination was kindled by his pallet. And at that moment 
as sincere was I as ever you beheld me when standin’ by the side o’ some 
great loch, and gazing on the sun sinking behind the mountains. But 
what care I, sir, for a’ the guses that ever was roasted? No ae single strae. 
Gie me a bit cheese and bread when I am hungry, and I will say grace 
oure’t, sittin’ by some spring amang the hills, wi’ as gratefu’ a heart as ever 
yearned in a puir sinner’s breast towards the Giver o’ a’ mercies. Nae 
objections hae I—why sud 1 ’—to a jug o’ toddy, especially, sir, sittin’ cheek 
by jowl wi’ auld Christopher. But mony and mony a day o’ drivin’ rain 
and blashin’ sleet and driftin’ sna’ hae I been out frae morn till nicht amang 
the hills—aye, sir, frae nicht till morn—a’ thro’ the wild sughing hours o’ the 
mirk nichts o’ winter, without ever thinkin’ o’ spirits in the shape 0’ whisky 
ony mair than if in this weary world there never had been ae single still! 
Sumphs—base insolent sumphs—say I, sir, that dare to insult the shep- 
herd at his Glenlivat with the king of men. Has the aipple o’ my eye, sir, 
tint ae hue o’ its brichtness, or shews it one blood-shot streak or stain a’ 
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intemperance ? Has the aipple o’ my chéek, sir, tint ae hue o’ its ruddiness, 
or shews it one blotch or pimple o’ excess either in eatin’ or drinkin? Damn 
the Cockney cooards and calumniawters—— 

NORTH. 

Unclench your hairy fist, my beloved Shepherd, and let me see thee smile 
again as sweetly as if singing a song to the Queen of the Fairies among the 
tohmans of her ancient woods. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hatred o’ hypocrisy sets my blood in a low, and converts it, for a space, 
“ brief as the lightning in a collied night,” into liquid fire. Here, sir, here, 
in this our dearly beloved and beautifu’ Blue Parlour—and there, sir, 
there—through that wa’—in the fantastic French Hunting Chawmer— 
and yonner, sir, yonner in the shooperb—the shooblime Saloon—what 
whisper ever heard the walls—and walls ’tis said have ears—of envy, or 
jealousy, or calumny, or of any evil thoucht towards any one, high or hums 

le, of the great family of Man ? 
NORTH. 

None, never! 

SHEPHERD. 

Has a man great genius ?—you, sir, trumpet-tongued, hail his advent 
when “ far off his coming shines,” and the nations as yet know not what 
means the apparition on the weather-gleam, till you tell them ’tis a—Poet. 

NORTH, 
Spare my blushes, Yet I feel in all humility that it is the truth, 
SHEPHERD. 

Has a man sma’ genius, seeks Christopher to extinguish it? Na, na, na. 
He kens that the spark is frae beaven, and sooner than tread it oot, would 
he put his foot on the adder-hole. Oh! weel ken you, sir, my auld wise 
freen,’ that genius yearns for glory mair passionately even than ever love 
yearned for beauty, and that to him disappointment is despair, and despair 
is death! A sneer, sir, on your face, might drive some bricht-hoped laddie 
mad, while he was seekin’, and findin’, and losin’ his flowery way in the 
wilderness o’ the imagination, day after day, and nicht after nicht, for years, 
and years, and years, mistakin’ dreams for realities, and believin’ a things to 
be in natur verily as beautifu’ as his ain thochts! 

NORTH. 

Rather would I die, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir, ye ken, and I ken, but aiblins I better nor you, for I was born, as Burns 
says, in an “auld clay biggin’,” and had little or nae assistance and support to 
my sowle when it was beginnin’ to work like barm within nie, or rather, if 
you'll no think the eemage owre gran’ for the occasion, when it was beginnin’ 
to trummle, and crummle, and sigh, and groan, and heave, and hotch, 
like what ane reads about the earlier stages o’ the proceedings 0’ some 
earthquack,—I say, sir, that 1 was then left amaist entirely to my ain silly 
sell, wi’ naebody to tell me what a’ that disturbance within me micht mean, 
whether it was for gude or for evil, frae heaven or hell—ye maun pardon me, 
sir, for sic strong expressions, but aften and aften did I shudder to think 
that I had fa’n intil the power o’ Satan—sae black, sir, at times were the 
thochts that suddenly assailed me in solitude, till, wad you believe me, they 
took the shape o’ great langshadows lying threateningly on the sward afore 
me, when not a cloud was in heaven, and the sun shining like a god in his 
ain undivided sky. The neebours—nay, my vera faither and mother, and 
the lave o’ our ain bairns, feared, when I was about the size or sae o’ my 
wee Jamie—God bless him !—— 

NORTH, 
Amen! 
SHEPHERD. 
that I was gettin’ mad—and sae for a while did 1 mysell—but I soon 





cam token that it was nae madness, but genie working in the dark, likea mole 
or a miner, till it fand its way up into the air, and then eagle-eyed beheld 
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the beauty o’ the heavens and the earth, in a trance that passes away, sir, 
as ye ken, aneath the presence and the pressure o’ cares and anxieties, and 
duties—aften a weary wecht—but ever and anon returns, a renewed reve- 
lation by natur, to them who keep holy the Covenant sworn at her altar 
amang the mysteries that haunted the world of eye and ear in the morn of 
life.—Nae yawning, if you please, sir. Better that you should at ance cowp 
owre in a dwawm 0’ sleep. 
NORTH. 

I could cut with a blunt knife the throat of any man who yawns while 
I am speaking to him—especially if he attempts to conceal his crime, by 
putting his hand to his mouth; yet, such a bundle of inconsistencies is man, 
that confound me if I could listen for five minutes to the angel Raphael 
himself—or Gabriel either—without experiencing that sensation about the 
jaws which precedes and produces that sin. The truth is, that admiration 
soon makes me yawn—and I fear that Sir Walter, and Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, and Bowles, and others, may sometimes have felt queer at the fre- 
quent, if not incessant, opening and shutting of the folding doors of my 
mouth, during their most amusing or instructive, reasoning or imaginative 
harangues. I wish I could find some way of letting them know, that so far 
from any offence being meant, or weariness experienced by me, I was 
in fact repaying them for the delight they gave me, by the most sincere, if 
not the most delicate tribute of applause, which it was in my power to ren- 
der, or rather out of my power to withhold from genius and wisdom. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never in a’ my born days, and I’m noo just the age o’ Sir Walter, and, 
had he been leevin’, o’ Bonnypratt, met a perfeckly pleasant—that is a’the- 
gither enchantin’ man ina party—and I have lang thocht there’s nae sic thing 
in existence as poors 0’ conversation. There’s Sir Walter wi’ his everlastin’ 
anecdotes, nine out o’ ten meanin’ naethin’, and the tenth itsell as auld as 
the Eildon hills, but not, like them, cleft in three, which'would be a great relief. 
to the listener, and aiblins alloo a nap atween—yet hoo the coofs o’ a’ ages, 
sexes, and ranks, belabour your luggs with their lauchter at every clause— 
and baser than ony slaves that ever swept the dust with their faces from 
the floors of Eastern despots, swallow his stalest stories as if they were 
manna dropping fresh frae the heaven o’ imagination! Yet you see the 
crust aften sticks in their throats—and they narrowly escape chokin’. Yet 
I love and venerate Sir Walter abune a’ ither leevin’ men except yoursell, 
sir, and for that reason try to thole his discourse. As to his ever hearin’ 
richt ae single syllable o’ what ye may be sayin’ to him, wi’ the maist freendly 
intent o’ enlichtenin’ his weak mind, you maun never indulge ony howp 0’ 
that kind—for o’ a’ the absent men when anither’s speakin’, that ever glow- 
ered in a bedy’s face, without seemin’ to ken even wha he’s lookin’ at, Sir 
Walter is the foremost—and gin he behaves in that gate to a man o’ original 
genius like me, you may conceive his treatment o’ the sumphs and sumph- 
esses that compose fashionable society. 

NORTH. 

James—be civil. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet tak up ony trash o’ travels by ony outlandish foreigner through our 
kintra, and turn to the chapter, “ Visit to Abbotsford,” and be he frog-eatin’ 
Frenchman, sneeylin’ through his nose—— 

NORTH. 
Or gross guttural German, groaning about Goethe-— 
SHEPHERD. 
or girnin’ and grimacin’ Italian, wi’ his music and his macaroni, fiddlin’ 
and fumblin’ his way aiblins into marriage wi’ some deluded lassie 0’ cone 
dition wi’ the best o’ Scottish bluid in her veins—— 
NORTH. 





Sarcastic dog! 
SHEPHERD. 
—-—and one andall alike—each with the peculiar loathsomeness belongin 
to the mode of adulation practised in his ain kintra—begin slabberin’ an 
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slimin’ the illustrious baronet frae head to fect, till he is all over slaver, 
Hoo he maun scunner ! 
NORTH. 
Perhaps not. 
SHEPHERD. 

He maun. Then each Tramp begins to ring the same changes on his 
fool’s bells about Sir Walter’s poors o’ conversation, his endless stores 0’ 
information, his inexhaustible mines o’ intellectual treasures 

NORTH. 

Stop, James—lay your hand on your heart, and tell me—we are quite 
alone, and you need not look at the screen, for there is nobody behind it— 
are you not jealous ? 





SHEPHERD. 

Me jealous! and o’ Sir Walter! As I shall answer to God at the great 
day of judgment, I am not! I glory in my country for bis sake. But say— 
sir—unseal your lips and speak—should he, who of all men I ever kent is 
the least o’ a tyrant, be thus served by slaves ? 

NORTH. 

No great man of any age, James, during his mortal lifetime, ever so lived, 
by the peaceful power of genius, in the world’s eye, and in the world’s 
minds, and the world’s heart, as Sir Walter Scott. 

SHEPHERD. 

None whatsomever. 

NORTH. 

Why ? Because never before had genius such as his dealt with subjects 
of such universal and instant interest. 


SHEPHERD. 
What! No Shakspeer ? 
NORTH. 
No; not Shakespeare. 
SHEPHERD. 
But wull he leeve as lang’s Shakspeer ? 
NORTH. 


Why the devil should he not? Why, you and I will live as long as 
Shakespeare—but it is not mere length of life, James, but intensity and 
universality of life, that constitutes the immortality of the soul. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude—gude. In ae sense, a’ that’s prented may live for ever ; in anither 
sense, amaist a’ that’s prented dies. Common owthers leeve but in their 
byeucks,—and every time ye shut his byeuck, it may be said that ye puta 
common owther to death, or imprison him in a cell. He is in oblivion. But 
aince in ages an owther is born—Homer, Shakspeer, Scott—wha leeve na in 
their byeucks alone—though edition after edition keeps perpetually poorin’ 
out o’ the press—but omnipresent in the regions o’ Thocht and Feeling, as 
sunshine fills the day. J 

NORTH. 

Gude—gude. But when, James, was there ever religion without super- 

stition worship without idolatry ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Never in the history o’ man. I see your drift, sir. Therefore it is—wou’d 
the auld cunning carle say—that while the wise, the good, and the free un- 
veil their foreheads in manly admiration afore the genius o’ Sir Walter,— 

reserving a’ the while the erect attitude o’ that being, to whom alone the 
atin poet said God gave “ a sublime face,” that he might behold the hea- 
vens and all their stars,—the wiseacres, the fools, and the slaves, fall down 
brutishly before him, and lick the dust aff his feet. 
NORTH. 

James, a peg lower, if you please. Let Sir Walter produce any sort of 
stuff he chooses, and that set of worshippers swear it is beaten gold. There 
is his Demonology and Witchcraft—a poor book—— 

: SHEPHERD. 
. . _ say ye? a puir byeuck on Demonology and Witchcraft by Sir Walter 
Scott ¢ 
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NORTH. 
Poor in matter and in manner—in substance and in style. And yet the 
paid paltry press are at this moment alb pawing it with their praise. Two 
years ago I spake of——Purrinc. One year ago, the Edinburgh Review— 
following in my wake—did the same ; but it scarified and seared the skin of 
the small sinners, and left that of the great sleek and without a seam. But 
“ a braw time’s comin’ ”—and not many months shall go by, James, till I flay 
the Trade. 








SHEPHERD (rising from his seat.) 
Ha! Mr Tickler, hoo are you—and hoo cam’ you intil the room ? 
NORTH. 
Tickler! James. I see no Tickler. 
SHEPHERD (somewhat agitated.) 

Mr Tickler, speak—smile—lauch! O lauch—lauch—lauch, sir ; Pll thank 

ye frae the bottom o’ my sowle to lauch ! 
NORTH. 

Nay—this is like midsummer maduiess at the end of October. Don’t stare 

so, I beseech you, my dear Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD, 

Luk—luk—luk! Fixed een—white cheeks—blue lips—drippin’ hair—a 
ghastly coontenance, an’ a spectral shape—It’s his wraith—his wraith—and 
e’er midnicht, we shell be hearin’ a sugh gaun through the city that our 
freen’ has been droon’d! 

NorTH (alarmed. ) 

I see nothing. 

SHEPHERD (coming round to NORTH.) 

There—there—richt opposite to us on the wa’! 

NORTH. 
Shall I ring the bell ? ' 
SHEPHERD. 

What said ye? See, it lifts its corpse-like hauns! Oh! that it wou’d but 
speak! 

NORTH (recovering his self-possession.) 

Your stomach is out of order, James—your bowels—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I wou’d fain houp sae—but I fear no! Mercy on us! it’s liftin’ itsell uP, 
and movin’ like a shadow—noo—noo—thank heaven, it has evaporated, 
and is gane! 

(Enter Amprose in violent agitation.) 
AMBROSE. 

Oh! dear—Oh! dear—Sirs, there’s a rumour flying through the city that 
the body of Mr Tickler has been found drowned in one of the Leith Docks! 
NORTH and SHEPHERD. 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 

|Exeunt Omnes distracted. 
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PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c, 


August, 1830, 


Brevet Col. Marlay, h. p. Gr. Gds. to be Maj. 
Gen. in the Army 22 July 1850 
—— Le Mesutier, h. p. 17 ¥. do. do. 

— Philpot, h. p.24.Dr. do. do. 
Lt, Col. Watts, h. p. Indep. Com. to be 
Col. in the Army do. 
Grogan, h. p. Cors. Regt. do. do, 
Shedden, h. p. 114 F. do, do. 
Ogilvie, h. p. Unatt. do. do. 
Maj. Michell, R. Art. to be Lt. Col. in 
the Army do. 
— Cator, do. do. do. 
Capt. Rob, Kelly, Fort Maj. at Dart- 
mouth, to be Maj. i inthe Army do. 
— _" homas Kelly, do. Tilbury Fort, 


do, 
wa ee 86 F. do. do. 


The King has been pleased to appoint the following 
Colonels of Militia to be his Majesty’s Aides-de- 
Camp for the Service of his Militia Force. 

Col. Sir W. W. Wynn, Bt. R. Denbigh. Mil. 

22 July 1850 

G. E. of Aboyne, K.T. Aberdeenshire Mil. do, 

J. Le ty Dufferin and Claneboye, R. North ~_— 

0. 
do. 


His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the under- 
mentioned Officers, of the Kast India Company's 
Forces, to take rank by Brevet in His Majesty's 
Army, in the East Indies only, as follows. The 
Commissions to be dated 22d July, 1835U. 


Maj. Gen. Prole, to be Licut. General 











Tv. Wood, R,. East Middlesex Mil. 





—- — Ferguson, do. 
—_—— Macaulay, do. 
— Ashe, do, 





—— Calcraft, do. 
Col. Price, to be Major-General 


— Boles, do. 
— Knox, do. 
— Adams, do. 
— Worsley, do, 
— Fraser, do. 
— H.S. Scott, do, 


— Sir J. Sinclair, Be, do. 


— R. Scott, do. 
— M‘Dowall, do. 
—— Lewis, do. 


R.H.Gds. R. S. Oliver, Cor. by purch. vice 


Grieves, ret. 29 po 1850 


2 Dr. Gds. Bt. Col. Hay, from h. p. 17 Dr. Lt. 
Col. 22 do. 
4 = Archer, Lt. by purch. vice Holden, 
15 Aug. 
J. ‘S Ly ym, Cor. do, 
3 Dr. Maj. Sisted, Lt. Col. 22 July 
H. Halen, Vet. Surg. vice Percivall, 
Ord. Serv, in Ireland 5 Aug. 
8 Capt. Brudenell, Maj. by pureh, vice 
Morgell, ret. do. 
Lt. MacCall, Capt. do, 
Cor. Thomas, Lt, do. 
R. Peel, Cor. do. 
10 Cor. Fitz Herbert, Lt. by purch, vice 
Osborne, prom. do. 
H. Norman, Cor. do. 
ll Bt. Lt. Col. Brutton, Lt. Col. 22 July 
Bt. Col. Blake, from h. p- 20 Dr. Maj. 
13 Aug. 
12 Lt. Vandeleur, Capt. by purch. vice 
Harington, ret. 3 do. 
Cor. Forester, Lt. do. 
Ens. Hon. C. O'Callaghan, from 76 F. 
Cor. do. 
45 Bt. Col. Sir *. N. Hill, aoe. from 
h. p. Lt. C 22 July 





Gren.Gds. Capt. and Lt. Col. Lambert, Maj. with 


rank of Col, 22 Jul 
Lt. — Capt. Boldero, Capt. and Lt. 
e do. 
Colds.Gds, Bt. Col. Mackinnon, Lt, Col. do. 
Bt. Col. Milman, Maj. do. 


Lt. and Capt. Hon. J. Forbes, Lt. Col. 
do. 
Ens, and Lt. Clitherow, Lt. and Capt. 


do. 
Drummond, Lt. and Capt. 
vice Dent, ret. Sd Aug. 
Ens, Dundas, from 42 F. Ens. and Lt. 
do, 
22J r= 








3 F, Gds. Bt. Col. Keate, Lt. Col. 
Mercer, “." 

Bt. Maj. Hawkins, Capt. and Lt. Con 

do. 

Malcolm, from R. 
Ens. vice Lomax, 25 F. 

13 Aug. 

Lt. Col. Mitchell, from 31 F. Lt. Col, 
22 July 

4 Lt. Clarke, Capt. vice Griffith, 90 F. 

od Aug. 

Ens. Lonsdale, Lt. do. 

Gent. Cad. F. M. Campbell, from R. 

Mill. Coll. Ens. do. 

16 Capt. M‘Donald, Maj, by mete Vice 
Audain, ret. 15 do. 

18 Bt. Col. Burrell, from 90 F, Lt. Col. 

22 July 

Bt. Maj. Pratt, Maj. vice Bt. Lt. Col. 





2F. Gent. 


Mil. 


Cad. G. P. 
Coll. 


T) 


Riddall, prom. do. 
Lt. Reed, Capt. do. 
20 Maj. Green, Lieut. Col. do, 
Capt. Burrows, Maj. do. 
Lt. Dodgin, Capt. do. 
Ens. Wood, Lt. do. 
—— Stanford, from 33 F. Ens. do. 
23 Maj. Harrison, Lt. Col. do. 
Capt. Fielding, Maj. do. 
Lt. Enoch, Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Crutchley, Ist Lt. do. 
Gent. Cad. W. G. C. Monius, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 
25 Lt. Col.Walker, from h. p. Lt. Col. do. 
Ens. Lomax, from 2 F. Ens. vice Wal- 
ker, res. 135 Aug. 
30 Lt. Armstrong, Adj. vice Atkinson, res. 
Adj. only do. 
51 F. Lt. Col. Daly, from h. p. Lt. Col. 
2 Ju 
55 Gent. Cad. W. T. Nixon, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Standford, 20 F. 
3 Aug. 
35 Lt. Col. Macdonald, from h. p. 12 F. 
Lt. Col. 22 July 
50 Capt. Ryan, Maj. and Bt. Lt. Col. 
Goldie, prom. 15 Aug. 
—— Madden, from h, p. Capt. do. 
52 Capt. St John, Maj. vice M‘Nair, 75 
F. 3 do. 
57 Capt. Mann, from h. p. 40 F. Capt. 
vice Bt. Maj. Powell, prom. 15 do. 
58 Capt. Frith, Maj. vice Bt. Lt. Col. 
Rowan, prom. 22 July 
Lt. Collins, Capt. do. 
— Watson, from 83 F. Lt. 3 do. 
65 Lt. Pedder, Capt. by purch. vice Du- 
mas, ret. 3 Aug. 
Ens. Pole, Lt. do. 
C. C. Elton, Ens. do. 
64 Maj. Dickson, Lt. Col. 22 July 
Bt. Maj. Bennett, wr do. 
Lt. and Adj. Boyes, Capt. do. 
Serg. Maj. J. Canavan, Adj. and Ens. 
do. 
68 Lt. Gibson, Capt. vice Bt. Maj. — 


stanes, prom. od Auge 
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72 F. Ens. Baillie, Lt. by purch. vice Lm Bt. Lt. Col. i h. p. Unatt. 13 Aug. 1830 
rete Aue ———— W. L. Herries, K.C.H. h. p. 
See W. Arbuthnot, Ens. do. Perm. As. one. Mast. Gen. do. 
73 Maj. — -_ = F. - Col. = a Goldie do, 
F. S. Prittie, Ens urch, vice 
76 Callaghan, 12 Dr. 7P 13 do. To be Majors of Infantry. 
77 Capt, Clarke, from h. p. Capt. vice ~ Bt. Lt. Col. Bogle, from 94 F. 5 Aug. 1830 
Maj. Bateman, prom. do. Bt. Maj. Gledstanes, from 68 F. do. 
$4 Capt. Westley, from h. p. Capt. vice Powell, from 57 F. 13 do. 
Clarke, cane. do. Mackworth, h. p. 8. Dr. do. 
86 Lt. Tinnie, Adj. vice M‘ Intyre, res. Bt. Lt. Col. Balneavis, h. p . F. 27 do. 
Adj. only 5do. Bt. Maj. Bazalgette, h. p. 08. F. do. 
— Grant, Capt. vice Bt. Maj. Kirby, ———— Kirby, from 86 F. do. 
prom. 15do, ———— Baines, from 86 F. do. 
Capt. Lowth, from h. p. Capt. = Bt. Bateman, from 77 F. do. 
Maj. Baines, prom. 4 do. Ebhart, from Staff ae at Chelsea do. 
90 —- Mackay, Maj. vice Bt. Le “Ca Bt. Lt. Col. Falla, h. p. 48 F do, 
Burrell, 13 F. 22 July E h 
— Griffith, from 4 F. Capt. : 5 Aug. uchanges. 
95 It. iain Capt. by purch. vice aa Major Thorne, 94 F, rec. diff. with Lt. Col. Snod- 
ret. lo. h 
grass, h, p. 
Ens. Aylmer, Lt. do. . ree. diff. 
ac. Fits pn oy Cc tT: Davis, 15 F. ree. diff. with Captain Weston, 
94 Lieut. Workman, Capt. vice Bt. Lt. __.. ‘pait, 22 F. with Capt. Killikelly, h. p. 6W. 
Col. Bogle, prom. 5 de. 
Rifle Brig. Mai Eeles, Lt. Col. 22 ‘July Lieut. Furlong, 20 F. with Lieut. Marlton, 30 F. 
Capt. Hope, Maj. do. Ensign Carey, 67 F. with Ensign Lloyd, h. p. 
Lt. Fry, Capt. = Assist. Surg. Brisbane, 74 F. rec. diff. with Assist 


2d Lt. Rooper, Ist Lt. 
Gent. Cadet R. Moorsom, from R. Mil. 


Coll. 2d Lt. do. 

Ceyl. Rifle R: Lt. Powell, Capt. by purch. vice Du 
Vernet, prom. 13 Aug. 

2d Lt. Morris, Ist Lt. do. 

W. Jones, 2d Lt, do. 


Ordnance Department. 





R. Art. Lt. Col. Pym, Col. vice Pritchard, re- 
moved as a General Officer 
22 July, 1850 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. Hutchesson, Lt. = 
2d Capt. Bell, Capt. Vs 
Ist Lt. Ingilby, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Fisher, Ist Lt. do. 
Ist Lt. and __ Cater, 2d Capt. do, 
Lt. Col. Cary, Col. vice Viney, removed 
as a General Officer do. 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. Whinyates, Lt. Col. 
2d Capt. Fraser, Capt. do. 
1st Lt. Pester, 2d Capt. do, 
2d Lt. Ormsby, Ist Lt. do. 
Lt. Col, Forster, Col. vice Beevor, re- 
moved as a General Officer 0. 
Capt. and Bt. a Michel, Lt. Col. do. 
2d Capt. Louis, Capt. do. 
Ist Lt. Tweedie, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Taylor, Ist Lt. do. 
Maclean, do, vice atten ry 
Auge 
Staff. 
Maj. Gen. Macdonald, Adj. General to Forces 
July, 1850 
Bt. Col, Fitz Clarence, h. p. Dep. Ad Gen. vice 
Macdonald do. 
—— D’Aguilar, Dep. Adj. Gen. in at 
22 do. 
Sir G. Campbell, Bt. Dep. Quar. Mast. Gen. in 
Ireland do. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Harris, h. p. Dep, Adj. Gen, in Ca- 
nada, vice Col. Sir T. N. Hill, Com. Cav. ~— 


Capt. Clerke, from h. p. 57 F. Staff Capt. at cna. 
sea, vice Ebhart, prom. 15 Aug. 


Garrisons. 
Lt. Gen. Sir W. M. Peacocke, Gov. of Kinsale, 
vice Lt. Gen, Guard, dead 5 Aug. 1850 


Unattached. 


To be Lieut. Colonels of Infantry. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Rowan, from 58 F. 22 July, 1830 
Riddall, from 18 F. 
Bt. Col. Sir J. Harvey, h. p. 103 F, 


oO 
13 Aug. 


Surg. Hughes, M. D. h. p. 58 F. 
Resignations, 


Lieut. Severn, R. Art. 
Ensign Walker, 25 F. 


Retirements. 
Majors. 
Morgell, 8 Dr. 
Audain, 16 F. 
Captains. 


Harington, 12 Dr. 

Dent, Coldst. Gds. 

Dumas, 65 F. 

Hart, 95 F. 

Williams, h. p. 26 F. 
Lieutenants. 


Archer, 4 Dr. Gds. 
Laird, 72 F. 
Pigott, h. p. 12 Dr. 
Pattison, h. p. 6 F. 
Nixon, h. p. 10 F. 
Edmonds, 
Macleod, he | 
Fitz Gerald, De S1F. 
Adams, h. p. 64 F. 
Cornet, 2d Lieutenant, and Ensign. 
Grieves, R. Horse Gds. 
Williamson, h. p. 97 F. 
Palmer. h. p. 2 Ceylon Regt. 
Qua. Master. 
Tyrell, h. p. York Rang. 
Assistant-Surgeons, 
Gibney, h. p. 15 Dr. 
Bunny, h. p. 43 F. 
White, h. p. 73 F. 
Bigsby, h. p. Staff. 
Hospital Assistants. 
Angus, h, p. 
Gallagher, h. p. 
Cancelled. 
Major Aitchison, Cape Mounted Rifle 
Capt. Clarke, 84 F. 
Deaths. 
Major-General. 
Nugent, late of 38 F. Paris 
Majors. 


Cust, 59 F,. Manchester 3 Aug. 1850 
Shuttleworth, Royal Inv. Art. Hathenage Hall, 


Apr. 1830 


near Shefficld 9 July 
Captains. 
Dallas, 37 F. Dublin Aug. 
Arthur Richard Wellesley, Rifle Brig. 
Pick, h. p. 89 4 Aug. 


Symonds, h, p. «Campbell's Roce. Corps Mar. 
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Lieutenants. 
Nesbitt, 56 F. 11 Aug. 1830 
Oakley, late 2 Vet. Bn. do. 
Sheprard, late 6 do. Colchester -  § May 
Bell, late 9 do. 11 July 
Armstrong. h. p. 32 F. London 29 Mar. 
Philan, h. p. 89 F. 2 Oct. 1829 


Kelly, h. p. 7 W. I. R. Wexford 1 July 1830 








Krietsch, h. p. 4 Line Ger. Leg. Hanover 28 May 





Heitmuller, h. p. do. Hanover 22 June 
Ensign. 
Neill, late 1 Vet. Bn. Drumatee, Market Hill, 
Ireland 21 July 1830 
Paymaster. 


Duff, late 9 Vet. Bn. Duddingstone, North Brit. 
12 May 1830 





AtruaseticaAL List of Enciusn Banxrurrs, announced from August 23, to Sep- 
tember 23. 


Ashton, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant 

Aschersleben, F. K. Austin Friars, merchant 

Bell, J. Liverpool, master mariner 

Bryan, T. Mincing Lane, wine-broker 

Bullock, J. Featherstone Street, ironmonger 

Burton, J. Nottingham, stone mason 

Bunn, C. Birmingham, gilt-toy maker 

Briarly, A. Kirton-in-Lindsey, innkeeper 

Battersby, A. Liverpool, builder 

Barrow, A. Kirkland, innkeeper 

Brattan, E. Northwich, upholsterer 

Bayley, T. Giltspur Street, baker 

Bradley, G. Leeds, brass-founder 

Barnett, J. Carrickfergus, merchant 

Chase, J. Chiswell Street, apothecary 

Cleaver, S. Hungerford Market, cement maker 

Cox, H. Sheffield, grocer 

Cunningham, J. Bristol, shopkeeper 

Comley, G. and G. Jones, and T. Hathaway, 
Uley, clothiers 

Chater, E. jun. Lambeth, coal merchant 

Cleg, B. Oldham, victualler 

Clark, J. Keynsham, basket maker 

Davies, R. Lisle Street, coal merchant 

Drake, G. P. Stepney Green, carpenter 

Dry, T. Tottenham Court Road, linen draper 

Drake, W. W. Snowhill, feather merchant 

Edge, M. Stockport, shopkeeper 

Elliot, T. jun. Goswell Street, tool maker 

Flacke, N. B. Lambeth, livery stable keeper 

Gregson, J. S. Manchester, bookseller 

Gillgrass, J. Morley, woollen cloth manufacturer 

Gray, J. (late of Calais,) Islington, banker 

Guyenette, F. J., and S. Geary, Liverpool Street, 
and S. Geary, Weston Street, builders 

Gorton, T. jun. Pimlico, bookseller 

Garnet, J. Shap, innkeeper 

Hedge, N. Colchester, jeweller 

Handley, W. Birmingham, saddler 

Jay, J. Broad Street, upholsterer 

Jarret, J.and P, T. Tadman, Fenchurch Street, 
merchants 

Johnson, C. Leeds, victualler 

Kay, W. Ripon, saddler 

Keymer, T. Colchester, woollen draper 


Kerfoot, R. Manchester, builder ; 

Lanza, G. St Pancras, publisher of music 

Lloyd, J. Peckham-Rye, victualler 

Liddel, J. Kensington, merchant 

Marsden, G. B. and T. Mather, Manchester, up- 
holsterers 

Moore, G. C. Blackeney, grocer 

M‘Ghie, Eliza,and Wakefield, Anne, Mancliester, 
milliners 

Mitchell, R. Crayford, farmer 

Matarol, W. G. late of Pancras-lane, dealer and 
chapman 

Neve, A. Portsea, linen-draper 

Powell, J. C. Chiswell-street, surgeon | 

Parris, J. F. Maida Hill, brick-maker 

Paylor, W. Knaresborough, confectioner 

Poole, T. Fore-street, linen-draper 

Parker, J. Oxford-street, linen-cdraper 

Robottom, J. James-street, coffee-housekeeper 

Ridley, W. Wreckenton, miller 

Robson, E. South Shields, boat-builder 

Reed, R. Birmingham, gun-maker 

Richards, T. Manchester, corn-merchant 

Rocke, C. A. Tenbury, horse-dealer 

Skinner, W. Wilmington-square, apothecary, &c. 

Shoyer, W. Westin-super-mare, grocer 

Symuinons, G. Atherstone, bockseller 

Scruton, W. St George’s, East, victualler 

Smith, J. Winchester, miller 

Simons, H. Blackmore, grocer 

Smallbone, J. Titchborne-street, picture-dealer 

Scott, J. Bread-street, shawl-warehouseman 

Taylor, G. Manchester, steam-engine manufac- 
turer \ 

Tomlinson, J. H. Halsted, money-scrivener 

Turner, F. G. Bermondsey, leather-seller 

Thownas, J. Abercarne, grocer 

Taylor, J. jun. Halifax, dealer 

Wilson, T. Manchester, commission-agent 

Wright, L. W. London Road, engineer 

Welford, J. Oxford-street, auctioneer 

Woodrow, W. West Coker, draper 

Worts, C. Wapping, High-steeet, ship-chandler 

Wilson, R. Bishopsgate-street, woollen-draper 





AtruancricaL List of Scorcu Baxxrurrs, announced from August |, to Sept. 30. 


Alexander, Robert Bruce Dundas, grocer, spirit- 
dealer, ironmonger, general merchant, and 
trader, Kinross 

Burns, Walter, upholsterer and cabinetmaker, 
Edinburgh 

Caverhill, Thomas, & Co., silkmercers, Edin- 
burgh, and Thomas Caverhiil, the partner, as 
an individual 

Connel, John, cheesemonger, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh 

Davidson, Robert, shoemaker, Edinburgh 

Fowler, Geo., merchant, Castle Street, Aberdeen. 

Gordon, Strachan, & Co., wine merchants and 
commercial agents, Edinburgh and Leith, and 
James Gordon and Adam Strachan, partners, 
as individuals 

Gordon, Strachan, & Co., fruit merchants, Elm 
Row, Edinburgh, as a company, and Andrew 
a Fraser, one of the partners, as an indivi- 

ua 

Hamilton, Robert, bookbinder and _stationer, 
Rose Street, Edinburgh 

Hogarth, George, newspaper proprietor, printer, 


and publisher, and writerto the signet, Edin- 
burgh 
Johnston, William, cowfeeder, Comely Bank, 
near Edinburgh | 
Lindsay, James, merchant, Kirkaldy 
Lees, John, cattle dealer, Dumfries 
M‘Call, Joseph, wine and spirit merchant, Glas- 


gow 
M‘Crea, William, china and stoneware merchant, 
Kirkaldy 
M‘Intyre, Dunean, contractor and cartwright, 
Ballachnan, Leil, Argyleshire 
Maclean, Alexander Wajlker, stationer, St An- 
drew Square, Edinburgh 
MacRae, Kenneth and Alexander, merchants in 
Inverness, carrying on business in Inverness 
under the firm of Kenneth MacRea and Sons, \ 
and in Wick under the firm of Alexander Mac- | 


Rae 
Macnab, Colin, late farmer in Glencruitan, Ar- 
gyleshire, and now master of the Highland 
Chieftain steam-packet, plying betwixt Glasgow 
and Inverness, and general merchant, Glasgow. 








1830.] 


Mason, Robert, builder, Edinburgh 

Meldrum, John, merchant, Kirkaldy 

Preston, John, mill-spinner and manufacturer, 
Dundee 

— John, merchant, Union Street, Aber- 

een 

The Company carrying on business under the firm 
of William Aitken, George Aitken, and George 
and William Aitken, merchants, power-loom 
cloth manufacturers, and cotton spinners, 
Glasgow 

The Company some time carrying on business in 
Edinburgh and Leith, and now in Leith, under 


Bankrupts—Births—Marriages. 
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the firm of Leslie and Co., and Thomas Chal- 
mers, surgeon, residing in Edinburgh, and Mrs 
Mary Baillie, or Leslie, also residing there, as 
individuals 

Thomson, John, junior, and Co., bleachers and 
starchers in Glasgow, and John Thomson, ju- 
nior, the individual partner of that company 

Wallace, Archibald, writer, merchant, and com- 
mission agent, St Andrews 

Warrack, James, merchant and grocer, Aberdeen 

Wiuter, Robert, Jeweller, South Bridge, Edin- 
burgh 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


June 22. At the Cape of Good Hope, the Hon. 
Mrs Steuart of Dalguise, of a daughter. 

July 18. At Perth, the lady of Glass Sandi- 
man, fsq. of a son. 

29. At Eastfield, South Leith, Mrs 
Watson, of a daughter. 

50. At St Andrews, Mrs Myine of Mylneficld, 
of a daughter. 

— Ats5, Henderson Row, Mrs J. A. Robertson, 
of a daughter. 

Aug. 2. At Cargen, the lady of William Stot- 
herd, Esq. of Cargen, of a daughter. 

; 3. Atl, Charlotte Square, Mrs Watson, of a 
son. 

4. At 5, Gayfield Place, Mrs Gibson, of a son. 

= At Salisbury Green, Mrs Robert Christie, 
of a son, 

7. At West End, Hampstead, the lady of Gore 
Currie, Esq. of a daughter. 

8. The Lady of David Dickson, Esq. younger 
of Hartree, advocate, of a son. . 

— At Melrose, Mrs Spence, of a daughter. 

— At‘%8, Roval Cireus, Mrs Lamont of Knock- 
dow, ofadaughter. 2 

9. At London, Lady Howard de Walden, of a 
son and heir. 

— At Southend, Kent, the lady of Donald 
Mackay, Esq. ofason. 

— At 56, George Street, Mrs Pollock, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Dalmeny, Mrs Scott, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Oswald of Dunnikeir, 
of a daughter. 

12. At 6, Mansfield Place, Mrs John Anderson, 
junior, of a son. 

— At London, the Lady of Captain Fyfe, resi- 
dent at Tanjore, of ason. 

15, At Queensferry, the wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Dimma, minister of that parish, of a son. 

17. At Easter Kineaple, Mrs Meldrum of 
Easter Kincaple, of a daughter. 

— At25, St Bernard Crescent, Mrs Alexander 
B. lilackie, of a son. 

— At Heriot Row, the lady of Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. of Applecross, of a daughter. 

1x, At Lord Greenock’s house, near Sandgate, 
in Kent, Lady Greenock, of a son. 

— Mrs Stevenson, 3, Heriot Row, of a daugh- 
ter. 
— At 2?, Elm Row, Mrs Ronald, of a daughter. 

20. At Glasserton House, the lady of Stair H. 
Stewart, Esq. of Physgili and Glasserton, of a son. 

23. At Leith, Mrs Dr Anderson, of a daughter. 

25, At Edinburgh, Mrs Thomas Ewing, 59, 
South Bridge, ofa son. 

— At 28, Dundas Street, Mrs Watson, of a 
daughter. _ 

— At i5, Great Stuart Street, Mrs William 
Home, of a daughter. 

— At Coates Crescent, on the 28th ult., the 
lady of Coloncl Ross, of the 4th dragoon guards, 
of a daughter. 

— Atthe Glass works, Leith, Mrs Turnbull, 
of a son. 

29 At Glenfinnet, the lady of the Hon. Lord 
Fullerton, of a son. 

— At Clapham, the lady of the Rev. Thomas 
Palmer Hutton, of a son. 


James 


29. At Abercromby Place, Mrs Campbell of 
Possil, of a son, 

50. At Glasgow, the lady of William L. Ewing, 
Esq. of a son. 

Sept. 1. Ather father’s house, Oakbank, near 
Perth, Mrs James Beveridge Duncan, junior, of 
Damside, of a daughter. 

3. At 19, Scotland Street, the lady of John W. 
Mackenzie, Esq. of a son. 

— At 13, Howard Place, the lady of Capt R. 
Campbell, R.N. of a son. 

4. At 22, Castle Street, Mrs M‘Farlan, of ason. 

6. At Hamilton, Mrs M‘Callum, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs Young, 55, Great King Street, of a 
daughter. 

8. Mrs A. Maclean, Annick Bank, Dreghorn, 
Ayrshire, of a son. 

— At Portobello, the lady of Major Mackenzie, 
4th foot, of a daughter. 

9, At Glasgow, Mrs John Allan, of a son. 

11. The wife of Mr William Miller, merchant, 
Inverkeithing, of a son. 

— At West Lauriston, the lady of Henry West- 
macott, Esq. sculptor, of a scn. 

— Mrs Graham, 14, Atho!l Crescent, of a son. 

14, At Dublin, the lady of Col. Heary White, 
M. P. of a son. 

15. At 57, George Square, the lady of John 
Graham, Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 

17. At Manor Place, Lady Hamilton, of a son. 

— Mrs Bruce of Powfoulis, of a son. 

— At Pirefield, the lady of Major-General Sir 
Alexander Keith, K.C. B. of a son. 

18. At Edinburgh, the Countess of Morton, of 
a daughter. 

22, At 75, George Street, Mrs Syme, of a son. 

23, At 3, Royal Circus, Mrs Walter Dickson, of 
a son. 

25. At 10, Abereromby Place, Mrs Adolphus 
Macdouall Ross, of a daughter. 

— At Belhaven, Mrs Ellis Dudgeon, of a daugh- 


ter. 
26. At 5, Hermitage Hill, Mrs John Dean, of a 


on. 

27. At the Manse of Ratho, Mrs Henderson, of 
a daughter. 

28. At Amisfield, Lady Elcho, of a daughter. 

29. At 14, Stafford Street, the lady of Anthony 
Murray, Esq. younger of Dolleric, W.S. of a son. 

Oct. 3. At 20, Nicolson Street, Mrs Dr Fair- 
bairn, of a son. 

4. At 18, Scotland Street, Mrs Stormonth Dar- 
ling, of a son. 

Lately, At 11, Atholl Crescent, the lady of Adam 
Hay, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Brighton Place, Portobello, Mrs M. Sten- 
house, of a daughtcr. 

— The lady of John Melville, Esq. of Upper 
Harley Street, London, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 3. At Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, 
Campbell Drummond Ridcell, Esq. to Miss Caro- 
line Stuart Rodney, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. John Rodney, chief secretary to government 
in Ceylon. : 

July 3. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Dick, 
Broughty Ferry, to Euphemia, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Young, Hawick. ; 

19. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Robert Moodie, 
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minister of the parish of Clackmannan, to 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the late Adam 
Anderson, merchant in Edinburgh. 

23. At Montrose, Mr ‘Joseph Irvine, Lerwick, 
Shetland, to Isabella, daughter of the deceased 
Mr James Duncan. 

25. At Manchester, the Rev. William Mac- 
kenzie, minister of Comrie, Perthshire, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Peter M‘Laren, Esq. 
Manchester. 

26. At London, Mr William Russell, grocer, 
Edinburgh, to Anna, daughter of James Morris 
Pimm, of Frangbury farm, Duddington, Kent. 

30. At Wortley Hall, Yorkshire, the Hon. John 
Chetwynd Talbot, third son of Earl Talbot, to the 
Hon. Caroline Jane Stuart Wortley, daughter of 
Lord Wharncliffe. 

August 2, At Taymouth Castle, George A. 
Campbell, Esq. royal marines, to Miss Margaret 
Campbell, daughter of the late Colonel Campbell 
of Glenfeochan. 

5. At 135, Dean Terrace, Alexander Donald, 
Esq. W. S. to Robina Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Alexander Millar, Esq. Montrose. 

— At Leith, Captain James Hunter, to Ca- 
therine, daughter of the late Mr David M‘Vicar, 
shipmaster, Leith. 

8. At Mossbank, Capt. James Hoseason, of 
the brig Thule, to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr 
Robert Hoseason of Udhouse. 

9. At 31, George Square, Thomas Durham 
Weir, Esq. of Boghead, to Miss Margaret Colqu- 
houn Campbell, eldest daughter of the late Du- 
gald Campbell, Esq. of Skerrington. 

— At 47, Melville Street, George Ferguson, 
Esq. of the Edinburgh Academy, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Rev. James Greig, minister 
of Dilmeny. 

— Mr W.H. Jones, stationer, Manchester, to 
Robina, daughter of the Rev. Mr Ross, Burnt- 
island. 

— At Dunmore Park, seat of the Earl of Dun- 
more, Henry William Vincent, Esq. eldest son of 
Henry Dormer Vincent, Esq. of Silly Hill, Berk- 
shire, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Jate Colonel George Callander of Craigforth. 

— At Leith, Mr James Deans, Haddington, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of William Leyden, Esq. 


oN. 

— At Dunblane, Thomas Barty, Esq. Dunblane, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late James 
Parkinson, Esq. of Hornby, county of Lancaster. 

— At Sweetbank, Fife, Edward Railton, Esq. 
Glasgow, to Jane, daughter of Nie! Ballingall, 
Esq. Sweetbank. 

— At 5, Newington Place, Andrew Mackie, 
Esq. St Monance, to Alison, eldest daughter of the 
late John Thomson, Esq. North Berwick Mains. 

— At Edinburgh, John Murray, Esq. merchant 
in Liverpool, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late James Bryce, Esq. 

11. At Glasgow, the Rev. John Clugston, of St 
John’s church, Quebec, to Miss Hannah Dixon. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Edward Walker, 
Wesleyan minister, Glasgow, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ann, daughter of the late Robert Ross, Esq. of 
the Stock Exchange, London. 

12. At Edinburgh, William Stott, Esq. solicitor 
at law, to Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Mr James Cook, Edinburgh. 

13. At 4, Charles Street, the Rev. James Laing, 
to Margaret S. G. youngest daughter of the late 
John Drummond, Esq. first Lieutenant, Royal 
Marines. 

16. At 86, Lauriston Place, Mr William Stew- 
art Watson, portrait painter, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Mr James Stevenson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Esk Side, Fisherrow, Mr Robert Aitken, 
Fisherrow, to Mary, second daughter of the late 
James Thomson, Esq. 

17. At Leith, Mr Hugh Ramage, writer, Cro- 
marty, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr Nathaniel 
Watson, glass-works, Leith. 

— At Portobello, the Rev. John Torry, Alyth, 
to Margaret Adam, youngest daughter of the late 
a Ogilvie, Esq. of Hartwoodmyres, Selkirk- 
shire. 

— At Logie Elphinstone, Patrick Boyle, Esq. 
eldest son of the Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Clerk, to Miss Mary Frances Dalrymple, second 
daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphin- 
stone, Bart. of Horn and Logie Eiphinstone, 


[Nov. 


19. At Howth Church, Hugh Davidson, Esq. 
eldest son of the late Sir David Davidson, of Can- 
tray, Inverness-shire, to Maria, third daughter of 
Colonel Gorgon Seafield, county of Dublin. 

— At London, the Earl of Roscommon, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of the late John Tal- 
bet, Esq. niece to the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Earl of Shrewsbury. 

— At Chailey, Sussex, James M‘Queen, Esq. 
Captain in the 15th, or King’s Hussars, youngest 
son of John M‘Queen of Braxfield, Esq. to Eliza, 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Kainer. 

21. At Kensington, Lieutenant Charles Forbes, 
17th laneers, second son of Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. M.P. to Caroline, second daughter of 
George Battye, Esq. of Campden Hill. 

— At London, T. H. S. Bucknell Estcourt, 
Esq. M. P. to Lucy Sarah, daughter of Frank So- 
theron, Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

— At 8, St John Street, Mr Alexander Cowan, 
Moray House, Canongate, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Alexander Brodie, mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Carnbee, Fifeshire. 

— At 5, Hope Park, James Morgan, Esq. 
South Charlotte Street, to Clementina, daughter 
of Thomas Kyi, Esq. Exchequer. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr George Duncan, Prince’s 
Street, to Helen, daughter of Mr John Christie, 
George Street. 

— At Dunmow, Essex, William Chrystie, of 
Kingston, Jamaica, Esq. to Catherine Serena, se- 
cond daughter of George Wade, Esq. 

25. At Greenock, Robert Dirom, Esq. of Liver- 
pool, third son of Lieut.-General Dirom of Mount 
Annan, to Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick Hun- 
ter, Esq. of Thorn Hill, Greenock, 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Cruickshanks, eldest 
son of Alexander Cruickshanks of Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late John Fother- 
gill of York. 

28. At Stonehouse Chapel, Devon, Assistant 
Commissary-General John Lindsay, to Maria 
Lucas, second daughter of the late John Laing, 
Esq. of the Island of Dominica. 

_ Sept. 5. At Dublin, John Lowe, Esq. royal ar- 
tillery, second son of the late Alexander Lowe, 
Esq. of Annfield, Fifeshire, to Mary Agnes, only 
daughter of the late Major Charles Morley Balders 
Barsham Hall, Norfolk. E i 

t At Glasgow, the Rev. John M‘Arthur, mi- 
nister of Kilcalmonell, Argyllshire, to Miss Gray, 
daughter of James Gray, Esq, Glasgow. i 

— At74, George Street, Mr Wiliiam S 
Miss Helen Rebaliven. aundel 

— At Stirling, William Cleland, Esq. Perth, 
to Mary, only daughter of Robert Henderson, 
Esq. writer. 

10. Captain George Downing, Hon. East India 
Company’s service, son of the late Major James 
Downing, of the 61st regiment of foot, to Marga- 
ret, second daughter of Coll Macdonald, Esq. of 
Lalness. 

13. At Inliston, Alexander Goldie Young, A.B, 
Esq. surgeon, to Margaret, third daughter of the 
late Thomas Whyte, Esq. of Tweedie Hall, La- 
narkshire. 

— At Rose Bank, John Johnston, Esq. Edin« 
burgh, formerly Major of the 2d regiment of foot, 
to Jessy, only daughter of the late William Halli- 
day, Esq. of Rosebank. 

14, At Glasgow, Thomas Henderson, Esq. of 
Press, to Elizabeth, daughter of William Gordon 
Mack, Esq. 

— At London, Charles Bigsby, B. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Jane Christina, youngest 
daughter of the late James Watson, Esq. W.S. 

— At Lauriston Castle, David Smith, Esq. 
W.S. Edinburgh, to Harriet Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Allan, Esq. of Lauriston. 

18. At London, John Campbell, Esq. of Stra- 
chur, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Kinnersley, Esq. of London. 

20. At Tilleyhill, Fifeshire, Mr James M‘Far« 
lane, writer, Dunfermline, to Janet Alexander, 
eldest daughter of the late James Harrower, Esq. 
of Inzievar, advocate. 

21, At the manse of Auchterderran, Fife, Wal- 
ter Horsburgh, Esq. W. S. to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr Andrew Murray. 

24. Robert Sclater, jun., diecutter, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of James Gray, boot-maker. 

27- At Manor Place, Edinburgh, Captain Car- 
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teret George Scott, of the Madras Army, to Char- 
lotte, second daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
John Macdougal of Polqubairn. 

27. At Ness House, Inverkeithing, Dr Charles 
William Graham, physician in Dalkeith, to Ca- 
therine, second daughter of Mr Peddie, architect. 

28. At 103, Prince’s Street, James Robertson, 
Esq. of the Madras army, second son of Lieut.- 
Col. Robertson Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, to 
Anne Aimilia, youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Stewart, Esq. commander of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship Airley Castle. 

50, At Cameron Bank, Charles Galli, of Blen- 
heim Place, Edinburgh, Esq. to Alexia Bailey 
Crawford, youngest daughter of William Craw- 
ford, Esq. Cameron Bank. 

— At London, Robert Ferguson, Esq. M. D., 
of Queen Street, Mayfair, to Cecilia Eleonora, 
second daughter of the late J. J. Labalmondiere, 
Esq. of Demerara. 

Lately, at London, Commander Edward Bel- 
cher, of his Majesty’s ship A&tna, to Diana Jolliff, 
grand-daughter of Colonel Simpson of Plean 
House, Falkirk. 





DEATHS. 

Feb. 28. At Trichinopoly, John C. Turnbull, 
of the 5lst Regiment Madras Native Infantry, 
youngest son of the late John Turnbull, Esq. of 
Abbey St Bathans. 

Mar. 12. At Penang, Ensign John Wilkinson, 
35th Regiment Native Infantry, Hon. East India 
Company’s service, aged twenty-three. 

18. At Caleutta, James Beatson, Esq. of the 
House of Colvin & Co. 

April 19. At Callao, Dr John Logan, physician 
to the British Hospital at that place. 

May 9. At Friendship Estate, St Elizabeth’s, 
Jamaica, aged twenty-four, Joseph James Robert- 
son, Esq. of Belmont Estate, in the same parish. 

15. At Bombay, Robert Findlay, Esq. fourth 
son of Kirkman Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward. 

30. At Port Henderson, Jamaica, Mary Amelia 
Lockhart, second daughter of John Piercy Hen- 
derson, Esq. aged twenty-two months. 

June 11. At Tabre2z, Lieut.-Colonel Sir John 
Kinnear Macdonald, C.B. K.L.S,. British Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Persia. 

July 5. At sea, on his passage to Leith from 
Archangel, Captain James Kerr, of the brig Union 
of Leith, son of Mr James Kerr, wine merchant, 
14, Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 

18. At Eastwood Cottage, Strathpeffer Spa, the 
Rev. William Mackintosh, minister of Thurso, in 
the 67th year of his age, and 25th of his ministry. 

20. Drowned, at the Island of St Vincent’s, Ro- 
derick, son of the late Lieut. Alexander Macleod 
of Tain. 

24, At Edinburgh, William Millar, Duncan 
Street, Newington, one of the Society of Friends, 
aged 67 years. 

25. At Barnslee, Wm. Paston, Esq. of Barnslee. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Philadelphia Lambe, 
relict of Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Prender- 
guest, aged 75. 

— At 35, North Richmond Street, Mr William 
Gilchrist, of the Edinburgh Friendly Insurance 
Society. 

— At 15, Salisbury Road, Newington, John 
Geddes, Esq. in his 78th year. 

28. At Plantation Lusignan, Demerara, Francis 
Johnston, Esq. surgeon, son of the late Rev. An- 
drew Johnston, minister of the parish of Salton. 

— At Coldingham, Mr George Craig, portioner, 
West Preston, in the 90th year of his age. 

50. At 9, Antigua Street, Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr John Forrest. 

— At 67, George Street, Mrs Jane Hay, relict 
of Dr Thomas Hay. 

51. At Brighton, Mrs Perkins, relict of John 
Perkins, Esq. of Park Street, Southwark, London. 

August 1, At Hill Place, Alexander, second son 
of the late Mr Alex. Tweedie, farmer, Torsonce. 

— At Perth, Mrs Jean Mair, widow of Arthur 
Mair, Esq. 

— At Arniston Place, George, youngest son of 
George Lang, Esq. of Broomhill. 

2. At St Roque, near Edinburgh, Alexander 
Robert, only son of Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
W.S. aged five years. 

3. At Kilbagie, Miss Margaret Stein, daughter 
of the late James Stein, Esq. 


35. Mr Thomas Lees, Hillhousefield. 

4. At Leith, William Campbell, Esq. aged 68 
years. 

— At East Grange, Isabella, daughter of the 
late James Ker of East Grange, Esq. 

5. At 28, Greenside Street, Mr James Muir, 
manufacturing jeweller. 

6. At Madeira, Captain John George Campbell, 
late of the 85d regiment, son of the late John 
Campbell, Esq. of Shawfield. 

7. Margaret Hill Bridges, daughter of Mr 
Bridges, 6, Carlton Street, St Bernard’s. 

§. At Leamington, John Armstrong, Esq. Cherry 
Valley, county Antrim. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Miller, widow of 
George Miller, Esq. late Consul for his Majesty 
at Charleston, South Carolina. 

9. At Leslie, Fifeshire, Mr William Greenhill, 
watchmaker, Lendon, 

— At Irvine, Mrs Jean Dickie, wife of Mr John 
Milne, late of the Crown Inn and Hotel there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs James Anderson, widow 
of the late Mr James Anderson, merchant, 40, 
North Hanover Street. 

10. At London, Lady Grey Egerton. 

1!. Adam Fortune, Esq. Abbey Hill. 

— At Forfar, Mr David Milne, botanist, in his 
63d year. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Stephens, trunk- 
maker, Waterloo Place. 

— At Stouefield, Alexander Waddell, Esq. of 
Stonefield, in his 81th year. 

14. At 18, Rankeillor Street, aged 18, Thomas 
Hamilton Broun of Johnstonburn, Esq. 

— At the Manse of Tweedsmuir, Peebles-shire, 
the Rev. James Gardner, 

15. Captain John George Dewar, of his Majesty’s 
ship Rose, second son of the late James Dewar, 
Esq. of Vogrie. 

— Margaret Dickson, widow of the late James 
Turnbull, Esq. of Greenhouse, 

— At Minto Street, Newington, Captain Mac- 
Lean, late of Shuna, in his 83d year. 

16, At 14, Claremont Crescent, Archibald, only 
son of James Borthwick, Esq. 

— At 20, Picardy Place, John Kermack, Esq. 
late of the Register Office, aged 74. 

— At6, Leopold Place, Miss Jane Cranstoun 
Fraser, eldest daughter of Mr William Fraser, sen. 

17. At Kenwood, in the 17th year of her age, 
the Lady Cecilia Sarah Murray, daughter of the 
Earl of Mansfield. 

— At 3, Gayfield Place, Helen Elder, second 
daughter of Mr John Morrison, writer. 

18. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Hay, daugh- 
ter of the late John Hay, Esq. of Angleraw. 

19. Thomas, youngest son of Alexander Brodie, 
Esq. secretary of the Bank of Scotland. 

— At4, St James Square, aged $1, Mrs Hogg, 
relict of Mr William Hogg, Prestonpans, 

20. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Rowlands, engineer 
and superintendent of the Glasgow water works, 
aged 66. 

— At the Manse of Kenmore, the Rev. Colin 
Maclean, in the 67th year of his age, and 36th of 
his ministry. 

— At Mains, Linlithgow, Mr James Glen, late 
distiller there, 

21. Arthur Richard Wellesley, Captain in the 
rifle brigade, and eldest son of the Hon. and Rev.- 
Dr Wellesley. 

— At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 

uarter-master Alexander Calder, aged 70. 

22. At Catherine Bank, Mr John Hutchison, 
merchant, Leith, aged 80, 

— At Niddry Mill, Miss Euphemia Young, se- 
cond daughter of the late Mr Robert Young. 

24. At 4, London Street, Mr William Gregory, 
late merchant, Kingston, Jamaica. 

25. At London Street, G. R. Nuttall, Esq. M.D. 

— At Aberdour, George Callender, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law. 

26. At Taybank, Margaret, wife of Charles 
Guthrie, Esq. and second daughter of George 
Kinloch, Esq. of Kinloch. 

— At London, Isabella Robertson, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev, Dr A. Stewart, of Canons 
gate, Edinburgh, in her 19th year. 

27. At 2, Moray Place, Fearne, youngest 
daughter of John Gardiner Kinnear, Esq. 

— At Newholm, Fordyce, third daughter of 
Charles Cunningham, Esq. W.S, 











27. At London, Lady Robinson, the wife of the 
Right Hon Sir Christopher Robinson, in her 
54th year. 

29. At Carriestown, Roxburghshire, after a 
lingering and painful illness, aged 16 years, Helen, 
= daughter of Mr Thomas Hutton, farmer 
there. 

— At Leith, Mr Evan Liddell. 

30. At the Cottage, Kelso, James Cunning- 
ham, Esq. late of Jamaica. 

31. At Rotterdam, Laurence Hutchieson, Esq. 
merchant there, second son of Mr Hutchieson of 
Harelaw, Fife. 

— At Parkhead, Hopetoun House, Jane Trot- 
ter, wife of Mr John Cockburn. 

Sept. 1. At 29, Bernard Street, Leith, Catherine 
Butler, spouse of James Watt, bookseller there. 

— At 6, Scotland Street, Mrs Janet Alves, 
widow of the late John Alves, Esq. Dalkeith. 

2. At Wisebaden, Augusta Mary de Gray, young- 
est daughter of the lateThomas, Lord Walsingham. 

— At his house, Duddingstone, Major John 
M‘Kenzie, late of his Majesty’s 46th regiment. 

3. At Leith, Catherine, relict of the late Thomas 
Cumming, shipmaster, Aberdeen. 

— At Argyil Park, near Edinburgh, -Emily 
Jane, second daughter of Allan Macdowall, M.D. 
of St Vincent. 

— At Dalhousie Mains, 
daughter of David Gray, Esq. 

— Inthe 77th year of his age, the Right Hon. 
William Henry Nassau, fifth Earl of Rochford, 
Viscount Tunbridge, and Baron Enfield. His Lord- 
ship was never married, and the titles are extinct. 

— At Bellevue House, Kelso, Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral William Dickson of 
Sydenham, aged 64. 

5. At Kilmarneeck, Mr William Thomson, ree- 
tor of the Academy. 

6, At Edinburgh, the Right Honourable Lady 
Tsabeila Douglas, sister of the late, and aunt to 
the present, Earl of Selkirk. 

— At3, Antigua Street, Zelica Cheshire, spouse 
of William Wallace, Esq. W.S. 

7. At London, James Wilson, Esq. of Sneaton 
Castle, Yorkshire, and of Cane Grove, in the 
Island of St Vincent, member of the council in 
that island, and late M.P. for York. 

#, At his son’s house, St James Street, Bath, 
aged 55, after four years’ severe suffering, Mr N. 
T. Carrington, late of Davenport, author of 
*‘ Dartmoor,” ** The Banks of Tamar,” ** My 
Native Village,’’ and other Poems. 

— At Baibardie House, in his 80th year, Alex- 
ander Marjoribanks, Esq. of Marjoribanks, con- 
vener of the county of Linlithgow. 


Grace, youngest 


9. At Clapham Rise, Surrey, William Bulmer, 


Esq, aged 73. 

1”, At Oban, Colin Campbell, Esq. of Ballevolar. 

11. At Kirkaldy, Walter Fergus, Esq. of Strath- 
more, in his 75d year. 

12, At Edinburgh, Mr M‘Pougall Forrest, sur- 
geon. 

13, At Paple-Ha’, Little Park, in Minigaff pa- 
rish, in his li lst year, John Cunningham. 

14, At Stead Place Cottage, Mary Paterson, 
wife of Mr William Sanderson, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At his father’s honse, Nicolson Street, Mr 
Thomas Williamson, merchant. 

15. At 27, Regent Terrace, Elizaheth Kyd, wife 
‘of Robert Wight, jun. Esq. accountant. 

— At the house of the Rev. Mr Blackburn, 
Eccles, near Manchester, the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson, in consequence of the severe 
injuries he sustained by being rode over by a 
steam engine at the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. 

16 At Edinburgh, Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Portmore, 

— At6, Northumberland Street, Helen Forbes, 
wile of John Wilson, Esq. advocate. 


Deaths. 


{Nov. 1830. 


16. Aged 47, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Dr 
Mearns, Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and daughter of the late William For- 
syth, Esq. Huntly. 

18. At lernieside, near Edinburgh, Mrs Haig, 
sen. late of Kelso, in her seventieth year. 

- At Regent Street, London, Mr Robert Stra- 
chan. 

— At his lodgings in Frith Street, Soho, after 
a short but painful illness, Mr William Hazlitt, 
the ingenious author of numerous works, and an 
extensive contributor to the periodical literature 
of the day. 

22, At Edinburgh, Eliza Margaret, daughter of 
the late Mr Thomas Rattray, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At 13, Shakspeare Square, Mrs Dow, vintner. 

— At West Viewfield, Trinity, Thomas Row- 
lands, Esq. 

— At Buccleuch Place, William Fleming, late 
of the British Linen Company Bank. 

25. Drowned, by accidentally falling overboard 
from a pleasure-boat, James John T. Reeve, Esq. 
aged sixteer:, late of his Majesty’s ships Shannon 
and Barham. ? 

— At the Manse of Glammis, 
Lyon, in her twenty-fifth year. 

26. At Pitlour, Mrs Skene, wife of P. G. Skene, 
Esq. of Hallyards. 

— At Windsor, Caroline Anne Thurlow, second 
daughter of Sir D. Cunningham, Bart. 

28. At Morningside, Sylvester, youngest son of 
Mr Reid, 5, Mansfield Place. 

— At Summerside, Jane Blair, daughter of the 
late Hugh Blair, Esq. of Dunroa«, 

29. At Dunkeld House, his Grace the Duke of 
Atholl, at the age of seventy-six. His Grace was 
in his 76th year, during the latter thirty-six of 
which he has discharged the various and import- 
ant duties of his officeas Lord Lieutenant ot the 
extensive county of Perth, with a zeal and inte- 
grity which will make the bereavementas severe- 
ly felt by the county, as his less, as a patriotic 
nobleman, will be lamented by the nation at 
large. To the Highlands of Perthshire, with 
which he was more immediately connected, the 
chief place of his residence, and the great field of 
his public spirit and enterprise as a landed pro- 
prietor, his loss will be as incalculable as his ser- 
Vices. 

24, We regret to state, that in the course of the 
firing at Brussels, Lord Blantyre, who was resi- 
ding there with his lady and family, was mortally 
wounded by a musket ball in the neck, while he 
was looking at the combatants from the window 
of the room in which his lady was sitting. This 
amiable and accomplished nobleman was highly 
and deservedly estcemed in this country by ail 
who had access to know his character as it was 
displayed in private life. 

Lately, At Pennycross, Mrs Catherine M‘Lean, 
relict ot the late Major Donald M‘Lean, of the Ist 
or Royal Regiment. 

— At Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, in 
her eighty-fourth year, Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. of Surrey Chapel, Lon- 
don, 

— At his seat, Aldenham Abbey, Herts, Admi- 
ral Sir C. M, Pole, Bart. 

— William Mitchell, Esq. formerly captain of 
the Hon. East India Company's ship Bridgewater. 

— Rear-Admiral Hunter, at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight. 

— At London, Harriet Mary, Countess of 
Malmesbury, widow of the late Earl. 

— At Barrackpore, Major Fleming, 38th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

— At 10, Nicolson Street, Carleton Place, 
Glasgow, in the sixty-sixth year of her age, Mrs 
Mary Byres, relict of the late Peter Gordon, Esq. 
writer, Glasgow. 

— At the Liverpool Workhouse, in her 103d 
year, Ellen Swarsbrick. 


Miss Stewart 
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